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SIBERIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


THE HARBOR OF PETROPAULOVSKI. 


the last-few years, the people 
of the United States have taken much 
interest in Siberia, mostly on account of the 
number of prisoners who have been trans- 

rted there from Russia for political of- 

ences. In the past year, no one outside of 

the police department of St. Petersburg has 
the slightest idea of the thousands of poor 
wretches who have been despatched on that 
png journey from which there is no looking 
back or return. 

At the present time the roads are thronged 
with Nihilists, men who are striving to loos- 
__¢n the iron hand of government by plots, 
“assassinations, and threats of vengeance to- 

ward all whe do not join them in their 
schemes and obey their orders. How man 
of these poor, misguided people fall on the 
ye even the Czar does not know, and, prob- 
ably, does not care. He is striving for his 
life and government, and must crush, or be 
crushed by the ground-swell that is agitating 
all Russia, and some day there will be an 
25 


upheaval of the waves, that will be bloody, 
terrible, and uncertain in its results. 

If the army and its officers, the police and 
secret agents stand firm, the government 
will vn for the time being; only the 
strife will be renewed at some future period, 
and a liberal form of ruling established. 
Now the Nihilists go to Siberia, and will die 
and starve in the mines of that inhospitable 
region. But their sufferings will be remem- 
bered, and vengeance will be meted out to 
those who have been the cause of so much 
reasons we have selected Sibe- 
ria as a proper and timely article to help our 
readers to understand something about the 
country. Says a high authority :— 


“Three hundred years have elapsed since 
the Russians made themselves an Asiatic 
power by the conquest of Siberia. About 
the year 1580, Irmak—a Cossack brigand 
of the Don — obtained permission from Ivan 
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the Terrible to prosecute a war with the 
rulers of Siberia. With a band of eight 
hundred and fifty men, composed of Rus- 
sians, Cossacks, and German and Polish 
prisoners of war, Irmak invaded Tobolsk, 
and over-ran the whole of the vast and inac- 
cessible country as far eastward as the Obi. 
Irmak’s successful career was cut short; but 
the Russian authority, established in much 
the same way as the Spanish had been in 
Mexico, endured. 

“Siberia has always been neglected by 
the House of Romanoff. The reputation 
for supreme wretchedness clung to it lon 
after official reports and the narrative o: 
travelers had made it clear that it possessed 
enormous internal wealth, and that a consid- 
erable portion of it was thoroughly habit- 
able during the whole of the year. When 
ex-governors and foreign travelers were 
agreed that Siberia was a gem of rare value 
to the empire, and were seeking to bring 
their views prominently before the Czar, the 
general opinion was still that that vast terri- 
a Siberia, embracing the whole extent 
of Northern Asia, was of no use save asa 
penal settlement. 

“ For all that is known to the con _ 
and special beqntndge is nothing if it does 
not correspond with facts —that view is 
still the prevailing one in the official world 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg. The change 
that has taken place within “fhe last twenty 
yaar —and it is a very remarkable one — 

not originated with the imperial function- 
aries. It has sprung from the action of the 
Siberians themselves, four million people 
occupying an equal number of square miles. 
By their energy and labor, with incessant 
toil, yet on their own resources, — no foreign 
loan having been either invited or incurred, 
—cities have risen where for generations 
there were only villages, and sometimes 
nothing but block-houses. Great rivers are 
being navigated, a systematic plan of irriga- 
tion _ bos been drawn up and in part carried 
out, and an extensive and growing trade has 
been fostered, until, at last, Siberia, the con- 
vict settlement, the bourn of the political 
enthusiast and the fanatic socialist, the de- 
spair ot families and the hope of none, has 
become not only a country with what is 
styled a future, but the province in Asia 
which holds forth the most pues pros- 
pect to the Russian people of affording a re- 
outlet for their energy and capi- 


“There are many reasons for supposing 
that a considerable period must yet elapse 
before the Russian people will turn to Si- 
beria for that which they have failed to ob- 
tain on any of the narrow seas that hem 
them in; viz., an outlet to the world beyond. 
But the process of internal improvement 
may be expected to continue, and it is to 


that and its probable expansion that we 
would here draw a little attention. 

“The river Yenisei divides Siberia into 
two distinct parts. That to the west of it is 
watered by its affluents and the Obi. It 
contains. the towns Tobolsk, Omsk, and 
Tomosk among others. The railway be- 
tween Ekaterinburg and Perm has brought ~ 
improved means of communication to within 
a short. distance of Tobolsk, and both the 
Irtish and the Obi rivers being navigable, 
a country as large as European Russia has 
therefore been opened up for colonization. 
What has been done to the south of this re-' 
gion, in Semipalatinsk, should suffice to 
show how much could be accomplished in 
the more promising country lying northward 
on the banks of the Irtish. 

“The second part, to the east of the Yen- 
esei, is watere by the Lena, the Amoor, 
and their tributaries, and is considerably 
larger than the first. It contains, amon 
others, the towns Irkutsk, Yakutsk, an 
Kiachta. A much larger portion of its sur- 
face is uncultivated than is the case in West 
Siberia, but there can be no doubt that it 
has the greater natural wealth of the two. 
Not to speak of the celebrated mines of 
Nerchinsk, the whole vicinity of Lake Baikal 
is areservoir of coal, lead, iron, and other 
precious metals. 

“ The trade of Kiachta is the greatest in 
Siberia. The town is the key of the cara- 
van route to Pekin. The overland trade, 
which is, and has been for a hundred years, 
carried on between China and the cities of 
Russia in Europe, all passes from Maima- 
chin, — the Chinese frontier town, —to Ki- 
achta, and thence through Siberia to Mos- 
cow and Nijni Novgorod. It is the one 
trade avenue of which Russia possesses un- 
disputed possession. The cost of transport 
is so great, however, that no solid benefit 
is derived from the monopoly, and several 
generations must pass away before the two 
thousand miles that intervene between Oren- 
burg and Kiachta will have been bridged by 
means of either a railway or steam tramway. 
Schemes have, however, been proposed for 
the connection of the three chief rivers by 
means of a canal, to be flooded by the wa- 
ters of the great Lake Baikal. 

“ There are sanguine people who believe 
that this could be achieved at a cost which, 
comparatively to the end to be attained, 
would be insignificant; but, under the most 
favorable circumstances, it would be a mat- 
ter of the greatest difficulty, not so much to 
construct the three short canals necessary, 
as to make the upper courses of these navi- 

ble whence once their volume of water 

as been increased from Lake Baikal. The 
first essential for the promotion of the wel- 
fare and material prosperity of Siberia is 
certainly the improvement of the means of 
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communication, and the great rivers which 
find their origin in the Altai, and make their 
way to the icebergs of the Arctic Ocean, af- 
ford the most promising and the most eco- 
nomical mode of attaining the objects that 
are desired.” 


Then there is communication with our 
Western States, like California and Oregon, 
by sea, and the harbor of Petropaulovski is 
good, safe and all gs | for just such goods 
as we can furnish. It is the capital and 
great military station of the province of 


Kamtchatka. Its principal reliance is the 
fisheries, as but little wheat or grain is rais- 
ed. It was once proposed to have an over- 
land telegraph stationed there; but the proj- 
ect was abandoned after the expenditure of 
much money by the company. There is a 
light-house there, and two forts guard the 
harbor, while just back from the sea-coast 
the surface is flat, cut up by rivers, some of 
which we have mentioned, and little streams, 
morasses, and excellent tillage land in the 
warm months, say from June urtil Septem- 
ber. Then cattle fatten rapidly, and large 


SURFACE OF SECTIONS OF SIBERIA, 


droves are shifted from place to place as the 
Kirghis or owners desire. Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in his work on the Geology of 
the Ural Mountains, says that “from the 
summit of Mount Sugomac, the panoramic 
view is very striking. To the west is a vast 
rolling surface of mountains made up of 
ridges separated from each other by dark 
depressions, and all, with the exception of 
the distant crest of the ‘ Ural Tau,’ covered 
with dense forest,—a primeval woodland, 
in short, with its graceful, a outline. 
On the east lies Siberia, absolutely at your 
feet, all minor inequalities of outline bein 

merged ; it looks like a vast plain, lake an 

river mingling with rich meadows in the 
middle ground, the distance being composed 
of a woody and partially pastoral track, in- 


habited by Bashkirs; in the Zavod of Kish- 
tymsk alone, a hundred lakes exist. On 
quitting the axis of the mountains, the view 
becomes flat and boundless, and the spires 
of the city of Orenburg burst on the travel- 
ers amid the burning plain at an immense 
distance.” 

Here can be found gold, copper, iron, 
and salt, and there is a large trade in cattle 
with the Kirghis and the people of Bokhara. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Russians, but 
there are many Tartars. The range of heat 
and cold is very great, burning hot in sum 
mer and excessively cool in winter. Thd 
streets are broad and badly paved, and thé 
houses are constructed of wood. The pop» 
ulation is about eighteen thousand, enter- 
prising and active. It is a Russian military 
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and the centre of trade with central 
ia. 

Nekouer Bay is an immense sheet of wa- 
ter, but is useless except in the summer 
months on account of the ice. There are 
but few inhabitants, and they live on fish and 
the chase. 

The Amoor River runs through a part of 


Siberia and the northern part of Tartary, or 


the land of Mantchoo, making an arc, and 
netrating south into Mantchooria as far as 
titude 48 degrees 30 minutes, then flowing 
northeast it empties into the Sea of Okhotsk, 
a bay of the Northern Pacific, in nearly 
the same latitude with its rise, and longitude 
142 degrees east. The mouth of the Amoor 
forms the sea of Kisi, and then the Gulf of 
Amoor opposite to the island of Saghalien. 
Its whole length is about one thousand six 
hundred miles. Its principal northern afflu- 
ents are the Olda, Tcheekeeree, Bureia, or 
Niaman, Argoon or Henkoor; its southern, 
the Soongari, and Oosoori. The Amoor is 
navigable for its whole length; its estuary, 
however, is filled with sand and soft mud, 
rendering the passage difficult for thirty to 
forty miles from the mouth. It freezes for 
its whole length at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and remains frozen till March, forming 
a highway for sledges. During winter, the 
shores are visited by heavy snow-storms 
called, in Siberia, Jurga. Various Tungu- 
sian tribes, such as the Giliacks, the Man- 
ms, and others, inhabit or rove on both 
ks, like the Mantchoo Tartars on the 
southern. 

The whole region of the Amoor, as far 
even as from two hundred to three hundred 
miles on the south, is already a Russian pos- 
session, whose capital is the fort of Nikol- 
aieff on the right or southern bank of the 
river, at the point where it begins to be nav- 
igable. Both shores are covered with thick 
forests of pine, oak, lime, maple, and cork 
trees. There are also fertile prairies, and 
the vine prospers in the southern districts. 
The river abounds with fish, and contains 
some previously unknown species of stur- 
geon. In the old legends, and in the still 
existing popular belief of northern Asia, 
the country of the Amoor is the land of 
gold and of promise. A steamer called the 
America, built at New York for the naviga- 
tion of this river, first ascended it in the 
beginning of 1857. But its success or fate 
we never learned. It is quite evident that 
the cold and long winter months are most 
determined foes to water enterprises, yet 
we believe that we can find a market in Si- 
beria for many of our manufactured goods, 
and some day the country will be free from 
Russian rule and become a republic. How 
long before such an event will occur we do 
not know. It depends on circumstances, 
but when it is remembered that this wild 


country is one quarter larger than Europe, 
it will be ‘seen what a future it has. 

A large portion of the population of Sibe- 
ria is composed of convicts, many of whom 
are permitted to trade and do as they please, 
except leave the country. 

A Russian convict never knows until he 
reaches Siberia what sort of life is in store 
for him; for in pronouncing sentence of 
hard labor, the judge makes no mention of 
mines. If the convict has money or influen- 
tial friends, he had better use the time be- 
tween his sentence and transportation in 
buying a warrant which consigns him to the 
lighter kinds of labor above ground ; other- 
wise he will inevitably be sent under earth 
and never again see the sky until he is haul- 
ed up to die in an infirmary. ; 

The convicts are forwarded to Siberia in 
convoys, which start at the commencement 
of spring, just after the snows have melted 
and left the ground dry. La | — the 
whole journey on foot, escorte mounted 
Cossacks, who are armed with pistols, 
lances, and long whips; and behind them 
jolts a long string of springless tumbrils, to 
carry those who fall lame or ill on the way. 
The start is always made in the night, and 
care is taken that the convoys shall pass 
through the towns on their road only after 
dark. Each man is dressed in a gray kaf- 
tan, having a brass numbered plate fastened 
to the breast, knee-boots, and a sheepskin 
bonnet. He carries a rug strapped to his 
back, a mess-tin, and a wooden spoon at his 
_ The women have black cloaks with 

oods,and march in gangs by themselves, 
with an escort of soldiers, like the men, and 
two or three female warders, who travel in 
carts. In leaving large cities, like St. 
Petersburg, the prisoners are chained with 
their hands behind their backs, but their 
fetters are removed outside the city, except 
in the case of men who have been marked 
as dangerous. These have to wear leg- 
chains of four pounds weight all the way, 
and some of the more desperate ones are 
yoked by threes to a beam of wood, which 
rests on their shoulders, and is fastened to 
their necks by iron collars. Nobody may 
approach the men to inspect them. The 

ossacks crack their whips loudly to warn 

rsons off, and scamper up and down the 
ine with lanterns tied to their lance-points, 
which they lower to the ground at every mo- 
ment to see if letters have been dropped. 
Murderers, thieves, Nihilist conspiritors, 
felon clergymen, mutinous soldiers, and pa- 
triotic Poles all tramp together as fast as 
they can go and perfectly silent. Then 
come the women, shivering, sobbing, but 
not daring to cry out, because of those aw- 
ful whips. 

Since the days of Peter the Great, Siberia 
has been the doom of thousands, — gentle 
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and simple, high and low, criminals the 
vilest, patriots the loftiest, dreamers most 
imprudent. Every year it has been calcula- 
me that, on an average, over ten thousand 
Russian subjects cross the Oural Moun- 
tains on their way to this Asiatic land of 
bondage. In 1874, nearly fifteen thousand 
wended their way thither; and last year the 
number must be many more. The words 
convey to the mind all that is most repulsive 
in penal banishment. Instinctively the im- 
agination of the newspaper reader, whose 


catches the words in a telegram, recalls 


himself long, dreary os of “unfortu- 
nates” trudging through the snows, or per- 
ishing of hunger and cold and misery long 
before they reach the mines of the Oural or 
the jasper quarries of Yekaterinburg. He 
hears the clank of the chains and the moans 
of the exiles, and the crack of the Bashkir 
Cossack’s a as he drives along the vic- 
tims of the “ Third Section of the Imperial 
Chancellery” to lead a cheerless existence 
and die a felon’s death amid the desolation 
of Siberia. 

Even in Russia there is a dread of the 


the 


“Exiles of Siberia.” 


He pictures to 


name which is not altogether inspired by its 


penal terrors, with which the refractory sub- 
. Jects of the Czar are only too familiar. In 
reality, our ideas of Siberia are like the ma- 
jority of popular impressions transmitted by~ 
tradition, altogether beside the truth. Wit 
the winter’s snows we should contrast the 
flower-covered plains of summer, the luxuri- 
ant corn-fields and purple vineyards of au- 
tumn. Mines there are, and very rich 
mines too, but there are also noble cities, 
splendid mansions, and society as polished 
as any in Europe. 

Siberia may be described as one immense 
— bounded on the south by mountains, 

ut ew getting lower and lower as it 
ae the north, until along the shores 
of the Frozen Ocean it is one dreary fiat, 
little raised above the level of the sea. The 
region to the west of the Yenisei presents 
one monotonous level, unbroken by hills of 
any sort, covered in its northwestern 


this province is steppe or upland plain. 
Much of this consists of dry sand, salt 
marshes, and s; but the Barabinskara 
Rtcppe, between the rivers Irtish and Obi, 
has large birch-groves and is well suited for 
agriculture, while the soil of the Abakan 
Steppes, which lie along the river Abakan, 
a tributary of the Yenisei, is so rich that it 
requires no manure. But even where the 
soil is unsuited for crops, its fine pastures 
afford abundance of food to the countless 
herds of reindeer and cattle possessed by 
the natives. 

Eastern Siberia is more diversified, for in 
this part of the country the plains are inter- 
sected by offshoots of the Altai, Sagan, and 
Stanovoy ranges of mountains. Much of 
it is suited for agriculture, and the south is 
covered for the greater portion of its extent 
with magnificent forests. The northern 
portion, extending to the Arctic Ocean, is a 


by forests, though for the greater extent 


dreary moss-covered “tundra,” or flat, on 


| 
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which, however, can be pastured at certain 
seasons of the year herds of reindeer, though 
the swarms of mosquitos which during the 
warm weather infest it render life almost in- 
tolerable to men; and the estrus, which at- 
tacks the deer, combined with the recent 
disease which has broken out amongst them, 
is rapidly reducing the Sdmoyedes, Ostiaks, 
and other tribes from affluence to poverty. 

The country, from the time it was first 
made known to Ivan the Terrible by Vasseli 
Yermak, an absconded Cossack criminal, 
has always had a smack of the hulks about 
it; and, indeed, it was selected as a penal 
settlement soon after the Russians had 
thoroughly succeeded in wresting it from 
the Tartar princes, mainly in order that its 
richness might be developed ; for a country 
so far from their home could have but little 
voluntary attractions for the unenterprisin 
serf, even supposing his lord cared to sen 
him so far afield. 

With the exception of the mines, its trades 
and manufactures are few and unimportant. 
Spirits and leather are, however, produced 
extensively ; soap-boiling, tallow-melting, and 
the making of stearine candles find employ- 
ment for a good deal of capital ; while cotton 
and wool are woven into coarse fabrics in 


_ some of the cities, which, like Irkutsk, To- 


bolsk, Tjumen, Omsk, and Tomsk, have 
from seventeen thousand to twenty-seven 
thousand inhabitants. 

The fisheries on the great rivers and 
lakes also afford occupation for ae | of 
the native Siberians, and at the fairs which 
are periodically held business is done with 
the most distant parts of Europe and Asia. 
Kiakhta is the meeting-place of the Chinese 
and Siberian traders, and here is a school 
for teaching the young merchants the 
Chinese language. Large sums are often 
made by mere peasants in the gold-mines, 
and indeed the greatest Russian fortunes 
have been accumulated by this means. 
Silver, lead, platinum, copper (especially that 
form called malachite), iron, coai, tin, coinni- 
bar, zinc, bismuth, arsenic, sulphur, alum, 
sal-ammoniac, nitre, natron, and naptha are 
also found in these rich regions. The topaz, 
hyacinth, Siberian emerald, beryl, onyx, red 
and green jasper, chrysolite, red garnets, 
lapis lazuli, bakalite, and opals exist in 
greater or less abundance in different parts 
of this region. Most of these gems are pol- 
ished and cut in the country. 

The Russian peasant has a wonderful fac- 
ulty for imitating any one. He has only, it 
is said, to be taken into a factory, and told 
to go to work, — to be a blacksmith, a wood- 
carver, a copyist of paintings, engineer, or 
lapidary, —and he will try ‘his hand at the 
occupation selected for him. He will watch 
the next workman to him using his saw, 
chisel, or file; he will cautiously imitate 


him, doing little by little, nothing rashly, 
Next day he will show more skill, until in'a 
few weeks he. becomes a first-class work- 
man. Hence it is that in the Graniléi Fab 
ric the visitor is astonished to find men in 
no way above the rank of peasant, and who, 
indeed, may be convicts under police sur- 
veillance, executing the most beautiful cary- 
ings on jasper and porphyry vases, or en- 
graving beryl, amethysts, topaz, and emer- 
alds, with a skill which could not be exceed- 
ed, if equaled, in Amsterdam, Paris, or 
London. 

The traveler’s astonishment is still further 
increased when he learns that these fine-art 
workmen are not paid more than one dollar 

r month, with rations of a few pounds of 

lack bread. Even the master workmen 
are not paid more than fifty-four dollars per 
annum. Yet they are perfectly content, and 
labor on to make fortunes for the mine-own- 
ers, who inhabit magnificent mansions, living 
in great state. No government officer is 
allowed to own mines ; but it is very gener- 
ally believed that only a mere moiety of the 
gems discovered and cut find their way to 
the imperial exchequer, or into the hands of 
the owners. Everybody dabbles in the 
business. 

The visitors — more frequent than former- 
ly, but still rare—are, early after their arri- 
val, tempted with bargains in precious 
stones, cut and polished. Men, women, and 
children “dodge” the new arrival at every 
step with these staples, either on account of 
the merchants who own the mines, or of 
lapidaries who purchase the stones at a very 
low price. These stones are set in gold and 
silver obtained from the mines in the vicin- 
ity, though generally with less taste than is 
displayed in the cutting of the gems. 

But though there are many free settlers 
in Siberia, both in town and country, as well 
as the native Siberian tribes, the “exiles” 
form.the most marked portion of the popu 
latioa; and, if we take into account them 
and their descendants, — as well as convicts 
whose sentences have expired, and who 
have remained in the country, —they form 
the most numerous portion of the popula 
tion. No traveler can have journeyed — 
the post-route leading from Nijnei N ovgo 
over the Ourals, across Siberia by way 
Tjumen, Tobolsk, Tomsk, or Yeniseisk, 
without meeting long strings of exiles, some 
of whom had been on the road six, eight, or 
ten months, and sometimes—as in the 
case of those destined for the settlements 
on the Amoor River and Kamtchatka— 
even two years. 

The worst are chained ; but, except in the 
vicinity of the towns through which they 
may pass, great leniency is usually shown 
to the “unfortunates,” as, with kindly toler- 
ance, the exiles are styled by the country 
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le. The women and children — espe- 
cially when they are the families of the con- 
victs, permitted to accompany them — are 
usually conveyed in wagons, or, farther 
north, in reindeer or dog sledges ; while po- 
litical prisoners of rank, once they are clear 
of the large cities, may be seen consorting 
with the officers of the guard, and even 
sharing their meals in the block-houses 
along the route. Sometimes, in passing 
through a fanatical village, the actual shar- 
ers in a conspiracy will spat upon, and 
even stoned, by the loyally ignorant peas- 
ants. But more frequently the simple-mind- 
ed pa will bring them presents of food 
and other necessaries, and ask Heaven to 
forgive and shelter them. 
At each station on the road there are bar- 


racks for the accommodation of the prison- 
ers. These barracks are usually outside 
the villages, and are surrounded by high 
stockades of pointed trees, over which it is 
impossible to climb, though the precaution 
is always taken of having the exiles well 
guarded by mounted Cossacks. The daily 
march is not toilsome, and varies according 
to the nature of the road, or the accommo- 
dation for man and beast. It is usually 
about fourteen or fifteen miles. Neverthe- 
less, on the long journeys many die by the 
way. Indeed, we have heard it affirmed, by 
Russians well acquainted with the system, 
that not over four-fifths of those sent to the 
far North, or to Eastern Siberia, ever reach 
their destination. 

As soon as they arrive in Siberia, the 


convicts are divided into three classes. 
First come those condemned for the foulest 
crimes known to the Russian law, such as 
would in England entail on the criminal 
penal servitude for life, or for a long term of 
ears. These culprits are doomed to work 
in the mines, and usually have a hard lot. 
Such exiles are called in Siberia Kavor- 
shutki,a name no doubt derived from the 
name given to a galley by the Byzantine his- 
torians, as well as by the Greeks on the 
Black Sea at the present day. Next come 
the Loslannyje na roboto, or exiles condemn- 
ed for shorter periods, and for minor of- 
fences. Vagrants at large, rogues worthy 
of a longer term of punishment than inpris- 
onment, prisoners sentenced by the commu- 
nal courts, and, in former days, serfs 
condemned, as refractory laborers, by the 
government, on application by the proprie- 
tors of estates on which they lived, as well 


as minor political offenders, who are well 
out of harm’s way, comprise the bulk of 
these “ unfortunates.” 

The place they are sent to is proportioned 
to their turpitude; the worst offenders be- 
ing despatched farthest from the boundaries 
of Russia in Europe, — for instance, to the 
shores of the Arctic Sea and the Eastern 
provinces,—while the lighter culprits are per- 
mitted to settle down in Western Siberia, 
immediately to the west of the Ourals. 
This class of convicts are usually condemn- 
ed only for short terms, and are designed 
for colonists on the expiration of their term 
of forced labor. Even before that date they 
are often employed in the Government ser- 
vice, more like ordinary laborers than as 
legal slaves. The third and highest class 
of exiles are the Loslannyje na poselenye, 
who are condemned for mild crimes. In 


fact, they are considered to have expiated 
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their offences as soon as they arrive in the 
country, and are at once established as 
proper colonists, sometimes in villages al- 
ready existing, at another time in new ones 
laid out for them. 

Siberian society, constituted to a great 
extent of such elements as these described, 
is very genial, and frequently refined, but 
not moral. Many of the convicts are polit- 
ical offenders, some of the highest education 
and nobility of character. But a vast num- 
ber who have gained a certain amount of 
freedom, or, whose sentence being expired, 
have settled down in the country, are of 
quite another class. Actual criminals have 
no place left them for repentance; they are 
always under the goal ban. But offenders 
of the higher class, and especially political 
exiles, are rarely scowled on. 

Russian society is the most tolerant in 
the world, and, since political exiles have 
increased, the front of their offending has 
ceased to be visible. They are after a year 
or two received into the best company, and 


in every way receive the treatment their 
rank and education would have entitled 
them to at home. It is only the worst of- 
fenders who are not allowed to be accompa- 
nied by their wives and families; and as 
many of them are people of rank, the balls, 
clubs, and card-parties of Tobolsk or Tomsk 
are very different from what a similar social 
gathering from the défenus of Australia 
would have been. ; 

There is, we are convinced, a great future 
for Siberia. The mighty rivers permeating 
the country on to the very confines of China 
will, when the new Arctic route is thorough- 
ly opened up, form great highways, down 
which the wool, beef, wheat, wine, and ores 
of Siberia, as well as the fossil ivory found 
on its shores, will find their way to America. 
The discipline, which is as a rule firm, with- 
out being harsh, has had a good effect, for 
in no part of his dominions is the czar more 
adored. and it is noted that the most tur- 
bulent characters become, after a few years 
of “Sibir,” docile citizens and industrious 


farmers. By and by a railway will penetrate 
the country, and, with a cheaper mode of 
transit for its goods than sledges or pack- 
horses, Siberia will be properly appreciated 
in thé world. 
We have now shown what Siberia reall 

is. We hope that our Western States will 
see if there is not money in our suggestion 


about trade and commerce. The field is 
worth studying. Americans are in favor 
with Russians. We can obtain good terms, 
whereas the English are disliked, and im- 
pediments would be thrown in their way. 
Let us find a market in Siberia for our sur- 
plus in agriculture and manufactures while . 
there is time for us to work. ‘ 


ASPIRATIONS.. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


WOULD some flower of beauty 
I In hfe’s Fad lone and drear, 
Sending forth perennial fragrance, 
Many a saddened heart to cheer. 
I would wake some strain of music, 
I would sing one joyous song, _ 
That should reach some fainting spirit, 
Bidding it be brave and strong. 


Hamitton, O., December, 1879. 


I would flash one golden sentence, 
Thrilling with a thought sublime, 
That should murmur on forever, 
t some w whic spoken, 
Or some deed which I had done, 
Cherished in the world’s 
Still might live when I am gone. 
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CECIL’S MISTAKE. 


BY ELLIS CLARE. 


(No. 1n Four 


CHAPTER I. 


66 ND now, Mr. Hunt, having told you 
exactly what I require, will you find 
nre the right man for the place?” 

And Alan Blair, Baron Trevanion, looked 
down from his tall height of six feet two 
inches on the impassive face of Mr. Hunt, 
his lawyer, who stood beside him on the 
hearth-rug in his office one cold November 
morning. 

“Your lordship wants an alter ego,—a 
roxy, in short,” said the lawyer meditative- 
y, as he crossed over to his writing-table 
and glanced at an open letter which lay up- 
on it, “aman able and willing to perform 
your duties.” 

“ Precisely,” returned Lord Trevanion in 
a slow, languid, musical voice. “ You don’t 
put it in the most pleasant light, but it is as 

well to look at things properly. I want 
some one who will take the burden off my 
shoulders. I am heartily tired of Trevanion, 
Mr. Hunt; I have no family pride; and 
there ought to be some one to look after 
Buller, and see that he is not too hard on 
the tenants. And I want a gentleman, be- 
cause I want a man whom I can meet on 
equal terms, and make a friend of.” 

“Well, I can accommodate you,” said Mr. 
Hunt. “The son of an old client of mine, 
General Somerset, is looking out for some- 
thing to do. His father lived largely beyond 
his means, gase his son no profession, and 
left him, at four-and-twenty, with a sister 
and two young brothers on his hands. He 
will suit your lordship exactly, for he is 
steady beyond his years. e is about 
seven-and-twenty now, and as fine a young 
fellow as can be.” 

“ You surely don’t mean Bob Somerset?” 
exclaimed Lord Trevanion, with more ani- 
mation. “ He was at Oxford with me fora 
short time before I left college. I believe 
his father was an army man. I knew but 
little of Bob Somerset,” added his lordship, 
relapsing into his old tone of languid indif- 
ference, “ but that little I liked immensely. 
Where is he to be found?” 

“He is lodging somewhere in Pimlico,” 
said the lawyer. “ Will you arrange for him 
to meet your lordship here at any time con- 
venient to yourself ?” 

“Certainly not,” returned the other, with 

_atouch of Aauéeur. “Perhaps you will be 


good enough to write him a note, asking 
if I can call upon him tomorrow evening, 
and let me have his reply this evening at 
the club?” 

“As your lordship pleases,” replied the 
lawyer respectfully. 

“T should like this business settled before 
Monday,” his lordship continued. “ Lon- 
don is miserably dull at this time of the 
year. I am anxious to leave town, and, if 
Somerset agrees, he can be settled at the 
Nest before Christmas. You will not fail to 
write, Mr. Hunt?” 

“ Most certainly not. Your lordship may 
depend on me,” replied Mr. Hunt as he 
bowed his client out. 

And then, sitting down, he penned the fol- 
lowing note :— 


“DEAR Mr. SOMERSET, — I have at last 
hit upon something which I think will suit 
you. A client of mine wishes to find a gen- 
tleman who will undertake the management 
of his steward and estate during his long 
and frequent absences from home. There 
is no need of any experience, for the steward 
is thoroughly trustworthy and up to his work. 
But Lord Trevanion thinks he requires 
some supervision, as he is inclined to be 
hard on the tenantry. You have shown a 
judgment and steadiness beyond your years ; 
so that I have not hesitated to recommen 
you to his lordship, and hope that it will 
meet your wishes. The salary offered is 
five hundred per annum, with a house,—a 
roomy, old-fashioned villa, yclept the Nest, 
with a flower-garden which will delight Miss 
Somerset’s heart. Lord Trevanion requests 
permission to call upon you tomorrow morn- 
ing. Will you kindly let me know if it will 
be convenient to receive him? 

“Very faithfully 
“ 


Hunt.” 


This note was sent by a special messenger . 
to — and received a very prompt 
reply. 


“DEAR Mr. Hunt,—I am greatly in- 
debted to you for your kind thought of me. 
I shall be very glad to receive Lord Treva- 
nion at any hour convenient to himself. 
feeling sure that, if you did not think I could 
conscientiously fulfil the offered post, you 
would not have recommended me for it. 
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My sister joins me in thanks and kind re- 
gards. Very truly yours, 
“ ROBERT A. SOMERSET.” 


Short and calm as the note seemed, it had 
been written in no little excitement, and in a 
flutter of hope and expectation, by Robert 
Somerset in kis dull Pimlico lodging. 

For some months he had been anxiously 
seeking employment of a more settled and 
lucrative kind than the tuition and occasion- 
al literary work which had been‘ the chief 
means of livelihood for himself and his sis- 
ter during the three years which had elapsed 
since the death of General Somerset. It 
had been a great change to be called away 
from college life and university pleasures to 
find himself the sole — and protector 
of his sister Cecil and his two young broth- 
ers, with an. income which barely covered 
the school expenses of the latter. Robert 
realized, with a keen pang, that he must 


give up all hope of studying for the bar, and 


put his shoulder to the wheel in right. 


earnest. But, painful as it was, he did so 
bravely, and without a murmur. 

It had been very up-bill work, a weary and 
dispiriting struggle; pupils were few and 
far between ; literary work insured but very 
uncertain remuneration ; and, though Cecil’s 
economy was most strictly practiced, the 

r child had been too long used to a lav- 
ish expenditure to be able to reduce the 
weekly bills to the minimum of expense. 
She did her best, truly: but London land- 
ladies were generally more than a match for 
the inexperienced girl, and she had shed 
many a bitter tear over her inability to make 
“both ends meet;” a proverbially difficult 
operation. Poor pretty Cecil was a most 
devoted sister, aad, longed with all her heart 
to lighten her brother’s burden ; but she had 
been taught no way of earning money at the 
very expensive school where she had been 
educated. 

What could she do? She could sing a 
little, play pretty well, speak French fairly, 
and dance beautifully; but none of her ac- 
complishments were of marketable value. 
She had written a story, which one hard- 
hearted editor had “declined with thanks,” 
and she had not dared to try a second. 
She hunted diligently every day through the 
. columns of the advertisement sheet of the 
daily paper; diligently, but, alas! unsuccess- 
fully. And, at Jast, in a bright, inspired mo- 
ment, she had written to Amy Hunt, who 
had been a school-friend, and asked her to 
enlist her father’s sympathies in Bob’s 
cause. This Amy was nothing loath to do, 
for she had retained a very pleasant recol- 
lection of the tall, hazel-eyed young man 
whom she had por or 

aking-up parties, and about whom Ceci 
had talked so enthusiastically in midnight 


conferences in the long dormitory at Mad- - 
ame de Bellefille’s Pensionnat Demoi- 
selles at Passy. 

As Miss Hunt was an only child, as well 
asa —_ charming girl, her influence with 
the wealthy lawyer was ‘almost unbounded. 
And, when she informed her father that he 
really must find some nice appointment for 
Mr. Somerset, he began to think it reall 
was his duty; and, Lord Trevanion’s appli- 
cation being made a few days later, he felt 
that for once duty was made easy. 

“ Cecil, you remind me of a ball of mercu- 
ry,” said Robert Somerset in comical de- 
spair the next morning, as he sat trying to 
finish a magazine article on which he was 
engaged, but from which his sister’s restless 
movements continually distracted his atten- 
tion. “Can’t you sit still for at least half 
an hour?” 

“ I have tried,” answered Cecil penitently, 
kneeling down by her brother’s chair, and 
bringing a pair of bright, fearless hazel eyes 
on a level with the table. “I have really, 
Bob ; but I cannot bring myself to any state 
of tranquillity. Can you imagine a real live 
lord in this bemble parlor, as Mr. Davis 
calls it? Ican’t. One comfort is that he 
cannot be much bigger than you.” 

“ Suppose he does not come, Cis?” 

The bright face leaning against his arm 
clouded considerably. 

“Oh, he ’s sure to come!” she returned. 
“ As if it were likely that an English noble- 
man would break his word!” she continued 
melodramatically. “Has such a thing ever 
been heard of in the annals of history? I 
wonder what he will be like?” 

“If he is like his brother, whom I knew 
at Oxford, he will be very handsome,” said 
Robert, who had put down his pen and en- 
circled his sister with his arm. 

“Very handsome? Delightful!” said Ce- 
cil gleefully. “1 know, —a regular love of 
aman.” ‘Then, meeting her brother's re- 
proving glance, she added quickly, “ 1 won’t 
do it again, Bob, on the word of a spinster. 
I ’ll be as sedate as possible for a whole— 
yes, for a whole week —to make up for hav- 
ing spoken in such a manner, if you ’ll only 
forgive it.” 

Cecil, we are incorrigible!” 
“Heigh-ho!” returned Cecil with a lo 
drawn sigh. “Look here, Bob: is not this 

the correct thing ?” 

She composed her pretty, piquant features 
into an expression of calm Aauéeur, drew 
herself up, and, caressing an imaginary mus- 
tache with an“ Oh—ah—indeed!” she 
drawled, 2 Dundreary, — 

“Ya-as. Mr. Somerset, 1 believe? Ya-as. 
I called on Mr. Hunt’s wecommendation, 
ah — to —ah” — 

red our pardon,” said a deep, musical 
voice behind them. “I knocked twice with- 
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out receiving any reply ; but, hearing voices, | 
I ventured to open the door.” 

At the sound of the strange tones, with an 
under-current of amusement running through 
them, the brother and sister had simulta- 
neously sprung to their feet; and Cecil’s, 
first impulse had been to escape, — her first 
wish that the ground would open and swal- 
low her, her confusion and her blushes. 
Nothing so accommodating, however, took 
place ; and between her and the door stood 
the tall, stalwart figure of their visitor cut- 
_ ting off her retreat. So she stood still, with 
burning cheeks and downcast eyes, the pict- 
ure of confusion and distressed demureness ; 
while Bob, feeling hot and uncomfortable, 
greeted the visitor. 

“ Lord Trevanion?” he said hesitatingly. 

“Yes,” was the answer; “and you are 
Robert Somerset. I remember you very 
well; we were at Oxford for a short time to- 
gether. I was Alan Blair then: my brother 
was Lord Trevanion.” 

And his lordship held out his hand with 
an unaffected cordiality which, in itself, and 
independent of the speaker’s easy grace of 
manner, had a great charm. 

Bob shook hands with a little embarrass- 
ment, and his visitor owe questioningly 
at Cecil,—a demure, blushing maiden just 
then, standing with very guilty cheeks, who, 
on her brother’s introduction, lifted a pair of 
imploring yet mirthful eyes to his, and hon- 
— him with a shy inclination of her pretty 

ead. 

“Don’t let me frighten you away, Miss 
Somerset,” said Lord Trevanion, smiling. 
“ My busines with your brother is not a pri- 
vate | matter. Pray do not let me disturb 

ou. 

Cecil, who could not meet the dark eyes 
with their quizzical glance, took up her 
work, and, retreating to the other end of the 
room, began to stitch away with very tremu- 
lous little fingers. 

“I suppose Mr. Hunt has given you some 

rticulars?” Lord Trevanion said, after a 
ew minutes of desultory chit-chat. “The 
fact is, I want you to take my burden on 

ur shoulders. I never expected to have 

revanion, you know. I wish with all my 
heart it hac never come into my possession. 
I was not meant to be a man of property, 
and the responsibility of my estates hangs 
round my neck like a millstone.” 

“ But I have had no experience,” Robert 


gan. 

“There is none needed,” was the quick 
reply. “My steward understands all about 
everything, and is perfectly trustworthy ; 
but he wants to be kept in check. He has 
been a little hard on some of the tenantry, 
and I have been bothered.” 

He broke off here, meeting a swift glance 


of disapproval from two long-lashed hazel 


eyes. He colored slightly, and laughed a 
little consciously. 

“I warned you that I was not meant for a 
man of property,” he went on languidly. “I 
hate the trouble. When I was Alan Blair, 
I had not a care in the world; but since I 
have been Lord Trevanion I have had quite 
an accumulation of worries. People expect 
one to take an interest in all kinds of things 
one knows nothing about, and, whenever I 
go to Trevanion, Buller expects me to go 
over the accounts with him, and is dissatis- 
fied if I leave it to Hunt. It is really very 
tiring.” 

“ Most men like such fatigue,” said Rob- 
ert, smiling, while Cecil’s head bent lower 
over her work to hide the curl of her lip as 
she listened to the young lord’s tale of woe ; 
which little movement did not escape the 
keen gray eyes that had been observing her 
rather critically for the last minute or two. 

“ Most men think they would,” was Lord 
Trevanion’s reply. “ They would not when 
they had tried it. You ’ve no idea what a 
place Trevanion is. It is so far from every- 
thing. One has to drive over miles of 
abominable roads to a dinner-party which 
one could have shirked as Alan Blair. 


‘There is not even any decent hunting; and 


the pleasantest people are some of the man- 
facturers, whom one might associate with as 
Alan Blair, but whom Lord Trevanion must 
scarcely bow to.” 

“ You seem to regret Alan Blair,” remark- 
ed Robert. 


“do, with all my heart,” answered his 


lordship. “ Well, are you content to bury 
yourself alive at Trevanion? My horses 
are at your service, as I shall be myself 
when I am there. But the village is a mile 
and a half away. The nearest seat is Rood 
Hall, Lord Valence’s place; and, though 
they are pleasant people, it is eight miles 
from Trevanion.” 

“ The want of society at Trevanion cannot 
affect us,” remarked Robert Somerset. 

“One moment,” said Lord Trevanion, 
dropping his languidtone. “ We must quite 
understand each other, Somerset. If you 
go to Trevanion, you go as my friend.” 

“You are most kind, Lord Trevanion,” 
he answered cordially. “But others will 
not forget that I am your steward, and I do 
not wish to be considered anything else.” 

“You won’t be able to help it, my dear 
fellow. Mr. Hunt will initiate you into the 
mysteries. Oh, those accounts! I quite 
pity you. I will write to Buller to see that 
the Nest is got ready for you. I hope Miss 
Somerset will not find it dull, and miss Re- 
gent Street, when she finds herself a mile 
and a half away from the only shop where 
she can get a skein of wool.” 

“| like the country,” said Cecil quietly. 

“When shall | tell Buller to expect you?” 
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he asked. “Could you get down before 
Christmas ?” 
“Oh, yes! easily,” answered Cecil eager- 


ly. “We can be there as soon as you like ; 
our déménagemnet is not very important.” 

“ The sooner the better then,” replied his 
lordship. “I have some idea of keepin 
Christmas there myself. I am told that 
ought. In fact, there is nothing dinned into 
my ears from morning till night but my duty 
to society in general, and Trevanion in aol 
ticular. Why, actually,”—and Lord Tre- 
vanion lifted his eyebrows with an expres- 
sion of languid horror, —“ the other day my 
sister told me I ought to marry!” 

Robert laughed. 

“T really don’t see why one should degen- 
erate because one succeeds to a title,” con- 
tinued the young nobleman with an affected 
shudder. “I thought the idea dourgeois to 
a degree.” 

And with a face of mimic horror at the 
very thought of matrimony his lordship rose 
to take leave. 

“You must not blame me if you are much 
bored at Trevanion,” he said as he took 
Cecil’s hand in his for a moment, and, with 
rather quizzical dark eyes, looked down at 
the bright, blushing face. “I have given 
you fair warning. I don’t even think you 
will find a friend there, except the rector’s 
daughters.” 

“T am not afraid of being dull, thank 
you,” returned Miss Somerset coldly. “I 
don’t make friends easily, and I have always 
plenty to do. Beside” —the sweet voice 
softened here, and the bright hazel eyes 
went to Bob’s face with a very loving light 
in their depths — “I have my brother.” 

“ And he has you,” said Lord Trevanion, 
smiling a little sadly ; “so I don’t pity him. 
Good-by, Somerset. Remember that you 
are my representative at Trevanion, and 
have it all your own way. I give you carte 
blanche.” 

“] will try not to abuse your trust,” re- 
plied Robert gravely, as he followed his 
visitor down-stairs, and ‘with mingled feelings 
of joy and regret watched the smart phaeton 
drive away, — joy at his own good fortune, 
regret that such great opportunities of good 
should be so slightly prized and easily set 
aside. And Cecil, from her seat in the win- 
dow, curled her pretty lip contemptuously, 
and thought rather hard thoughts of the 
young nobleman, who was, notwithstanding 
the exterior affectation and languor, dis- 

sed, to all appearance, to be very kind to 

er brother and herself. 

“He is a selfish, cold-hearted fop!” she 
said indignantly, when Robert re-appeared. 
“1 wish he were not so handsome that it is 
quite a pleasure to look at him. Handsome 
men are always so conceited.” 

“ Sorry you think so,” rejoined Bob dryly, 


ang | with affected admiration at his own 
in the glass. 
“O Bob, as if I meant you!” 


“I'm the exception which proves the 
rule, I suppose?” he returned, laughing. 
b Now, little sister, pre to pack up and 
transport our Lares and Penates from Pim- 
lico to Trevanion with the least possible 
delay.” 


CHAPTER II. 
so you completely disapprove of 


“What can induce you to su 
Lord Trevanion?” 

“ Your manner, mademoiselle.” 

They were walking swiftly along the road 
between the Nest—as Robert Somerset's 
house was called —and the village of Treva- 
nion when the above words were spoken, a 
few days before Christmas week, and the 
Somersets had been settled at their new 
home for three weeks and upward. 

Already Robert had identified himself 
with his new position, and had won golden 
opinions in the performance of his new du- 
ties. The steward, Mr. Buller, was pleased 
to find an overseer who did his work as 
thoroughly as he did his own, and who was 
interested in the estate, and-the improve- 
ments 1n drainage and tillage with which he 
himself was so deeply engaged. 

Mr. Weaver, the rector, was also charmed 
to have some one who seconded his plans 
for the improvements in the parish, and, as 
Bob had received carte blanche from Lord 
Trevanion, he was not slow in doing what- 
ever was thought right or expedient. Thus 
it happened that, when his lordship came 
down to Trevanion a few days before Christ- 
mas, he heard warm praises of Robert Som- 
erset, and felt greatly satisfied and relieved 
at having his “duty made easy.” 

On his arrival he had of course settled at 
the castle; but, when Bob had gone to see 
him the next morning, he had complained 
so bitterly of his loneliness, of the 
empty rooms, that young Somerset, with a 
simple hospitality which Lord Trevanion 
had accepted as frankly as it was offered, 
asked him to put up at the Nest until his 
guests should arrive. 

The young nobleman had accordingly 
been domesticated for some days at the 
pretty, old-fashioned house which Cecil had 
made so cheery and homelike, and where he 
was to all appearance quite at home, and en- 
joying himself in a quiet, languid fashion, 
peculiar to himself, which set all Cecil’s 
nerves in a quiver of annoyance, and made 
the hazel eyes flash twenty times a day. ' 

What he did certainly amounted to noth- 
ing. In the morning he would sit listening 


eat ‘ 
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to Robert’s plans and explanations, lazily 
putting in a word now and then between the 
slow puffs of his cigar, or he would roam 
up to the castle stables and hold conferences 
with the stud-groom which seemed to result 
in nothing; for, though Lord Valence hunt- 
ed the country, Lord Trevanion voted hunt- 
ing too much trouble, and on the most ex- 
quisite hunting morning preferred a lounge 
to aride across country. In the afternoon 
he generally strolled into the village, and 
spent an hour in the drawing-room of the 

retty home occupied by his aunt, Lady 

orothy Blair, with whom he was a great 
favorite, chatting with the old lady in a 
voice as gentle and twice as languid as her 
own. 

But the evenings were very pleasant, even 
to Cecil. When the curtains were drawn, 
and the lamps lighted in the drawing-room, 
which was a low, square room, with windows 
on two sides, —— on the veranda, it 
was very amusing to listen to Robert and 
his friend discussing old times and foreign 
lands, with which Lord Trevanion seemed 
well acquainted. The languid, musical 
tones did not ruffle Cecil’s ag 3 then, 
and she liked to look at the handsome, 
highly bred face, so perfectly chiseled, which 
attracted and yet repelled her. His lordship 
was, moreover, an excellent musician, and 
there was a good Broadwood cottage piano 
in the drawing-room, on which he enjoyed 

laying dreamy old melodies, quaint little 

Bite from Spohr and Bach, soft amorous 
operatic airs by Verdi and Gounod, or some 
exquisite Lieder, while 
Cecil sat by the fire, often with her hand 
clasped in Bob’s, listening with her heart in 
her eyes. 

It was strange, that, although she did rot 
like Lord Trevanion herself, she did not 
wonder at the great attraction he had for 
Robert, who was not a little vexed at the 
want of appreciation of his friend which his 
sister showed. Still as in duty bound, her 
manner had been perfectly courteous, and 
Lord Trevanion’s speech startled her ex- 
ceedingly. 

“Your manner, mademoiselle.” 

“My manner?” echoed Cecil in a troub- 
led voice, a, her eyes for a quick glance 
at his face. am very sorry, Lord Tre- 
vanion.” 

“Very sorry? For what? That Bae 
manner tells tales, or that you are obliged 
to disapprove of me?” 

There was a momentary hesitation ; then 
the young girl spoke, with a little tremor in 
her sweet tones. 

“Lord Trevanion,” she said uietly, “if 
you saw me with a task to do, and duties to 
oy would you not disapprove of me if 

did not do that task or perform those 
duties?” 


He made no answer, but Cecil saw that he 
was displeased. 

“You are angry,” she remarked sadly. 

“ And so you are a woman with a mission, 
Miss Someset,” he said coldly. “And 
your mission is to awaken me to a sense of 
my duties. Many’ people have tried the 
same, and failed.” 

“I have done what I did not mean to 
do,” she replied in a low tone ; “ I,have vex- 
ed you.” 

* Don’t you think you have judged a little 
unfairly?” he went on without seeming to 
heed. “ You have seen but little of me, and 
so must have formed your opinion on those 
of others; and, because the good folk in 
these parts have dubbed me a graceless vawu- 
rien, you feel yourself bound to do likewise. 
Why did you not reserve your judgment un- 
til you had time to ascertain for yourself 
whether | deserved such a harsh one?” 

' Cecil did not answer. It struck her for 
the first time that she had been most pre- 
sumptuous in judging any one, especiall 
one to whom her brother owed much kind- 
ness, and of whom she knew so little. Her 
face crimsoned, then grew very pale; and, 
as they walked on in silence, she stole a 
lance at the proud face beside her, and see- 
ing that Lord Trevanion looked vexed and 
angry, for a moment Cecil’s heart sank at 
the thought that he might visit his displeas- 
ure on her brother,—for a moment only; 
then the thought was rejected as wawerthy 
of herself and him. 

“You are angry with me?” she said tim- 
idly, as they entered the village. 

“Do you not think that I have some rea- 
son?” he rejoined quietly. “ Are you going 
to the rectory, Miss Somerset?” 

“ Yes,” she said; and they } > at the 
entrance to the rectory grounds. Lord Tre- 
vanion lifted his hat as he turned away, and 
Cecil walked up the a path witha 
heavier heart than she had borne for many a 


day. 

She was greeted warmly by Mrs. Weaver 
and her daughters. The former was a pret- 
ty, kind-hearted woman, whose one failing 
was a partiality for gossip, which was per- 
haps to be excused, considering the little 
parish in which she had pte the greater 
part of her womanhood; the latter were well- 
educated, ladylike girls, well up in district 
visiting and all parochial duties, and no 
mean performers at croquet, Badminton, and 
lawn tennis. 

“We have not seen you for some days, 
Miss Somerset,” said Mrs. Weaver, as she 

eeted her visitor. “ Alice was just think- 
ing of going up to see if you were ill, when 
we heard that you had a visitor at the Nest.” 

“And such a big visitor!” said Alice 
Weaver, laughing. “ How do you like Lord 
Trevanion ? 
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Cecil felt the color rise to her cheeks, and 
her annoyance at this most undesirable 
blush prevented her from answering for a 
moment, 

“You should not ask such leading ques- 
tions, Alice,” interposed Mrs. eaver. 
“How can Miss Somerset answer on such 
a short acquaintance? He is very hand- 
some, is he not?” 

“Yes, very,” said Cecil. “He has been 
very good to us, and Robert likes him very 
much. They get on capitally.” 

“ Ah!” sighed Mrs. Weaver. “ Poor Lord 
Trevanion! he has never been the same 
since.” 

She shook her head so mysteriously that 
Cecil looked up with some curiosity in her 


e. 
“Well, there can be no harm in telling 
you,” said Mrs. Weaver. “ You will be sure 
to hear of it sooner or later. You know that 
Lord Trevanion’s father married twice ?” 

“ Yes, I have heard so.” 

“The second wife came to Trevanion 
when the present lord was about fifteen. 
She was a beautiful creature of five-and- 
twenty, the penniless daughter of a poor 
Scotch curate. It seems that she loved a 
young officer before she married Lord Tre- 
vanion ; and some months after his regiment 
was quartered at Sheard, and Lord Trevan- 
ion invited the officers over to shoot on his 

reserves. Alan Blair was at Eton then, 
but he was greatly attached to his young 
stepmother, and during his holidays was al- 
ways with her,—for she seemed grateful 
for the boy’s love, and her husband was cold 
and stern toward her; but, when Captain 
Godwin visited at the castle, Alan was away, 
and I suppose the temptation was too great 
for her, for she fled with Captain Godwin.” 
pal How dreadful !” said Cecil, looking very 
e. 
“Yes; was itnot? Lord Trevanion nev- 
er lifted his head afterward. Stern and cold 
as he had seemed, he loved his young wife ; 
it was not only his pride that was hurt. He 
died shortly afterward, and Alan, who was 
called home to see him, was as much heart- 
broken at his stepmother’s treachery as at 
his father’s death.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Cecil softly. 

“ They say he has never cared for a wo- 
man since,” put in Alice Weaver. “He is 


thirty-four, you know; quite time he should 
settle.” 
“I dare say he will Lady Ethel 


Power,” remarked Miss Weaver. “She is 
the only person in whose society he seems 
to take, any pleasure. She is very hand- 
some.” 

“And how about George Belmont?” 
said Alice, smiling; but her sister did not 
heed the remark. 

“Poor Aian was heart-broken,” went on 


Mrs. Weaver, evidently enjoying the recital, 
“The housekeeper told me that he went in- 
to her ladyship’s room, and, throwing him- 
self on the rug, cried like a child for hours,” 

“That explains his dislike to the castle, [ 
dare say,” cbserved Cecil musingly. 

“ Not exactly,” said Mrs. Weaver, shaki 
her head. “However, the other story is not 
for your ears, my child. And now, my dear 
Miss Somerset, the girls want to know if 
you will help them with the decorations?” 

“ With much pleasure,” answered Cecil at 
once; and there was along consultation on 
the respective merits of holly, ivy, and ever- 
greens, and scrolls and texts, after which 
Cecil rose to take leave. 

“ Doctor Aplin was here yesterday,” said 
Mrs. Weaver, smiling. “You have made 

uite a conquest in that direction, Miss 
Somerset.” 

Cecil flushed, but Mrs. Weaver was 
acute enough to see that the insinuation did 
not please her. 

“We are very proud of our doctor,” she 
went on. “He is a man of the highest in- 
telligence, and would make a name an 
where. Well, good-by, my dear. You wi 
not forget Monday, will you? And we 
shall be delighted if you will come down 
and spend the night, as it will be late when 
the decorations are completed.” 

“Please remind Lord Trevanion to send 
us some flowers,” said Alice as they parted. 
“The head gardener at the castle is a Dis- 
senter, and does not favor us unless he has 
special orders. Itis not likely that we shall 
see his lordship between this and then; so 
don’t forget.” 

“TI shall not forget,” promised Cecil, as 
she hurried off, her mind so full of poor lost 
Lady Trevanion that she forgot that she 
had to match some wool at the one haber- 
dasher’s the village boasted, and had to re- 
turn for the purpose. 

Having completed her purehase, she start- 
ed homeward, and slowly mounted the 
steep hill leading out of the village. Arriv- 
ed at its summit, she paused, and, turning, 
took a long look at the laadscape before her. 
Winter though it was, there was a grand, 
vivid beauty in it which impressed the young 
girl, and made her linger. The sun had set 
in a golden glory behind the distant hills; 
above it was a thick bank of dark clouds 
- with a golden fringe. Standing out 
boldly among the hills was Lord Valence’s 
pale Elm Court, and at its feet, but nearer 
Trevanion, lay the town of Sheard. At the 
foot of the hill on which she stood lay the 
village of Trevanion, a straggling, scattered 
place; and rising proudly to her right was 
the castle, standing in the midst of its beau 
tiful park. 

For a few minutes she stood still, drink- 
ing in the beauty of the scene before her, 
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when suddenly she saw Lord Trevanion 
coming toward her, and, annoyed at being 
caught in an attitude which seemed to say 
she was waiting for him, Cecil colored an- 

ily and walkedon. A very few of Lord 
Trevanion's long strides brought him to her 
side. 

“ It is rather late for you to be out alone,” 
he said quietly. “I saw you pass Lady 
Dorothy's, and hastened after you. What 
a glorious sunset!” 

“Yes: is it not?” 

“ You are not going by the road?” he said 
in a moment. “Don’t you know the short 
cut across the stone quarry? It shortens 
the distance by a good half mile. Will you 
allow me to initiate you?” * 

“] shall be much obliged,” she answered. 

“This way then.” 

They turned off sharply at the end of the 
lane, crossed a field, and then walked through 
another lane into an open space. 

“This is the park boundary,” said Lord 
Trevanion. “The quarry is yonder. My 
father had the little bridge made over it for 
our convenience, and bought up the land to 
prevent accidents.” 

After walking a little way, they came to a 
fearful chasm, formed of a long-unworked 
stone quarry, now more than half filled with 
water. It was surrounded by a railing, —a 
most necessary barrier, for a fall into the 
quarry meant certain death, —and crossed 

a simple little rustic bridge, made entirely 
of wood, and wide enough to admit of one 
person passing. 

, Lord Trevanion moved aside to allow Ce- 
cil to pass, and, as he followed in single file, 
he said — 

“It is a dangerous little passage; there 
used to be only a plank across, but my fa- 
ther had the high railings put up on pur- 

se. You see a fall into the quarry would 

death.” 

Cecil made no answer, for she was the 
veriest coward imaginable; and, although 
the railing was on either side, and prevented 
the chance of an accident, the young girl 
was white and trembling when she reached 
the other side. 

“ What is it?” asked Lord Trevanion anx- 
iously, turning toher. “Are you tired, Miss 
Somerset ?” 

“No,” she answered, ing to laugh, but 
choking back a sob. “ Don’t laugh at me, 
Lord Trevanion; but—I was so— fright- 
ened!” 

“Poor child!” he said gently. “Why, 
you are trembling from head to foot!) What 
a little coward it was!” 

He had taken her hand-and drawn it 
through his arm; and Cecil was grateful for 
the support of his arm; and in a few mo- 
ments, when they came to a little rustic seat, 
he made her sit down. 


“You must not cross it in,” he said, 
smiling at the white face. “I did not think 
you were nervous, Miss Somerset.” 

“IT ama dreadful coward,” she confessed, 
smiling, “but I do my best to conquer the 
weakness. Of course I must get used to 
that But the bridge should 
give way?” she added, turning to him with 
a shudder. 

“ There is no fear of that,” he said lightly. 
“It would bear twenty people sally. I 
hope you and Bob are going to honor me 
with your society at the Castle,” he added 
a little formally after a pause. “My aunt, 
who has kindly undertaken the ré/e of lad 
of the house, has sent you a note, which 
will give you when we get to the Nest, in 
which she joins her entreaties to mine.” 

“ You are very good,” faltered Cecil, “ but 
really” — 

“The Castle is not half so pleasant as 

your own home?” he said quickly. “1 know 
that; but it would give us both much pleas- 
ure if you would come.” 
. “Lord Trevanion,” said Cecil suddenly, 
“I know you mean to be very good to us. 
Believe that I do appreciate your kindness 
thoroughly; but we have no place among 
your guests now, and” — 

“Do you think they are as unworthy as 
myself?” he asked, smiling a little. 

“It is not that— you know it is not that,” 
she answered earnestly. “ Lord Trevanion, 
please forgive me. I am so sorry, so very 
sorry: it was unpardonable presumption. 
I ought ape aR were quite right to be an- 
ery with me; but I am very sorry. Please 
orgive me.” And the broken entreating 
sentences were emphasized by a little tremb- 
ling hand which was laid for a moment on 
his coat-sleeve. 

“It is a difficult matter to be angry with 

ou,” he said, with asmile. “I don’t think 

was right, and you were. I ama worthless 
fellow, my child,— perhaps for want of a 
friend who will tell me when I am wrong. 
Will you be my friend, Cecil? Oh, forgive 
me, but | think you could do me good if you 
cared!” 

Cecil hesitated. The words were flatter- 
ing from a man of his age and station; and 
the young girl felt a little thrill of exultation 
at the thought that they were addressed to 
her; but in a moment her better sense pre- 
vailed. 

“T am afraid you know very little of me,” 
she said, with a shake of her pretty head; 
“if you knew me well, you would not think 
that I could do any one I hope we 


shall be friends when we know each other 
better. You are Bob’s, and all his friends 
are mine, or rather I look upon them as such, 
whatever they may think of me.” 

The little simple speech piqued Lord Tre- 


vanion, and for a moment he did not answer. 
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He had spoken from an impulse which he 
did not quite understand, but there was a 
feeling at his heart that this girl, so bright 
and pure, might help him to a higher life. 
He knew that she was not clever, that her 
education was but the ordinary education of 
a well-born and well-bred English girl, that 
her intellect was but little, if any, above the 
average; but he felt there was something in 
her which he did not quite understand, some- 
thing which calmed him and soothed any 
sad thoughts which at times came to him. 

When he had spoken, when he had asked 
her to be his friend, he had meant a closer 
friendship than the mere intercourse which 
would in any case exist between them, if he 
remained long at the Castle, and he had felt 
that he was condescending a little as he did 
so, — condescending, not from his higher sta- 
tion, but because he was much older, knew 
_ more, had traveled and read more; and when 
Cecil, in her sweet girlish voice, had so 
quickly answered he felt piqued and hurt. 

“TI hope some day to overcome your pre- 
judice against me,” he said gravely, as they 
rose and went on. 

“I have none,” she said hurriedly. “O 
Lord Trevanion, have you not forgiven me?” 


She spoke with a tremor in her voi 
which showed that tears were near; an 
pans Trevanion resumed possession of her 

and. 

“You are a child to me,” he said ently; 
“but I think we shall understand each other 
in time. Meanwhile remember we are 
friends, Cecil,— are we not? I may call you 
‘Cecil,’ may I not? Friends always call 
each other by their Christian names.’ 

“If you will,” she said shyly. 

“Thank you, my little friend,” replied 
Lord Trevanion. 

They had reached the house, and entered 
the square hall, in which a bright coal-fire 
was burning cheerily, and Cecif thought it 
was high time ‘to resume possession of her 
hand again, and timidly tried to withdraw it; 
but, as she did so, Lord Trevanion bent his 
head, and, before she had time to prevent i 
touched it gently with his lips. Cec 
snatched it from him with a passionate ges- 
ture of anger and pain. 

“ How could you? How dare you?” she 
cried passionately; and, turning from him, 
she fled rapidly up-stairs, leaving his lord- 
ship surprised, vexed, and yet amused at the 
unexpected result of his salute. 


TO REVEAL A PERSON’S THOUGHTS: A CARD TRICK. 


THE KEY. 
2. 
NOMEN 
8 
numbered in i laying down the cards. 
r 2 3 4 5 J 3 5 4 7 
M U T U Us 
6 7 8 9 6 
32 4 15 37 38 «6 «(36 
NOMEN NOMEN 
16 17 18 19 20 19 18 20 4 8 
ROM a pack of cards previously shuf- 


fled and cut, deal out—with the face 
upwards — twenty cards in ten separate cou- 
ples, and request each person in company to 
select one couple, and remember 


e two 


cards selected, so as to state their after po- 
sition. 

The dealer having collected the cards to- 
gether promiscuously, but in couples, he 
then places ‘them in four rows, with five 
cards in each row. The order in which he 
places the cards in each row indicates with 
certainty the couple selected by each person, 

To enable him to do this he has recourse 
to a mental table of four words, each word 
consisting of five letters, making twenty in 
all, so that each letter represents a » as 
shown in the margin. 

The first card he puts on M in Mutus, and 
the next on M in Nomen; that is to say, on 
the first and thirteenth places of his intend- 
ed —- of twenty places. Having dis- 
posed of the first pair, he proceeds to put 
the next card on U in the second place of 
the first line, and on its companion in the 
fourth place of the same line. The next 
card is placed on the spot occupied by T in 
the first line, and on pa tenth place — 
in the second line. The first card of the 
fifth couple is placed on S in the first line, 
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and on S in the fourth line. Having com- 
pleted the first line, he proceeds with the 
word Dedit in the second line, then with 
Nomen, and finally with Cocis, filling up the 
remaining vacancies by placing each couple 
of cards on corresponding pairs of letters, 
until the square is complete, as shown in the 
third table. 

He now asks each person where the cards 
he selected ip his mind are situated. If he 
says that they are both in the first line, then 
he thought of the cards occupying the places 
of the two U’s. If he says that one card is 
in the first, and the other in the third line, 
then he thought of the cards occupying the 


places of the two M’s; if in the first and sec- 
ond lines, of the two T’s; if in the first and 
fourth lines, of the two S’s; and so on with 
each pair of letters corresponding with the 
couple of cards selected. 

A little practice is required to strengthen 
the memory so as to pair the letters as they 
present themselves in the words which rep- 
resent the places of twenty cards. It should 
be noticed that, although there are twenty 
places, there are only ten different letters, 
or ten pairs. This is a clever feat of mental 
ability, and very much surprises those who 
are unacquainted with the method of doing 
it. 


“ sweet, my own,” he whispered, bending low, 
Tv look into the tender, down dsopped even, ’ 

Blue as the radiant March-day skies, 

Shining beneath their lids of veinéd snow, 

“Through all the springtimes that shall come and go 

This heart of mine wherein thou art enshrin 

Shall keep its troth unbroken, and shall know 

No other love than thine ’mong womankind.” 


The voice was earnest, and the words were sweet. 
She heard them as one hears some soothing strain 
That stills to quiet the heart’s doubt and pain : 
They made the music of her life complete. 

The sky was fair above her: at her feet 

The tender grass was green and bright with flowers. 
. *s rapture — strong as pain — her heart beat, 
While all too swiftly sped the horses’ feet. 


Alas! too swiftly. For with them there fled 
More than the sunshine of the smiling skies, 
More than the heart-shine of the lovers’ eyes, 
More than the glory by Love's nce shed. 
Their flight brought changes, till the love lay dead 
That had glowed bright with promise, and 
Chilled into calm with doubting, knew instead 
The bitter aching of a hidden smart. 


He loved no longer! He had turned aside 
To whisper into other ears than hers 
The music of that world-old song that stirs 
All hearts of earth till life seems fortified. 
Her love-dream, like the May-buds, blowed and died 
In the fair spring-time of the new-born year: 
re summer ed, it was laid asi 
Like a dead joy her heart no more held dear. 


Once more he rode beside her, and once more 

She heard the voice, that she had thought so sweet, 
The old, impassioned, earnest vows repeat, 

The while he pleaded with her to restore 
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To him the love that had been his of yore, 

The faithful love that he had cast away. 

“ Tt cannot be,” she said: “‘ that dream is o’er! 
The love of woman knows no second May.” 
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A LEAP-YEAR ROMANCE. 
BY LULU M. WHEDON. 
“What f do d ” 


Y tam, dot young feller comin’ again ! 
Shoost efery day, pretty near, he 
march in here as ef he own der house.” 

The short, smoke-streaked clay pipe was 
slowly removed from the real owner’s mouth, 
and he braced himself against the rickety 
bannister. 

“Shiminy, der sheek of him! Vell, de 
next time dot rascal schkamp vos push me 
up against mine own wall und call me Uncle 

ans, I don’ care how rich he vos, he ’ll 
get hurt pretty awful, quick, right avay!” 

Muttering to himself, the old Dutchman 
sat down slowly on the lowest chair, settled 
his chin comfortably on his hands, his el- 
bows on his knees, and replaced his pipe. 

The “ rascal schkamp ” who had roused his 
ire, —a tall, well-dressed, handsome, brown- 
eyed, brown-bearded man, — having by this 
time reached the end of the passage, knock- 
ed at the last door. 

Herr Hans craned his neck until it was 
out of joint looking over the railing. All 
that he had to repay him was the sight of a 
white-ruched widow’s cap set — on a 
fair-haired young head, a pair of friendly 
blue eyes raised a moment, and the sound 
of a pleasant-voiced “ Good-morning, Mr. 
Vierling.” 

“Vierling. So-o. Dot vos young Vier- 
ling, hey? Mein frau, Katrina, she read in 
der paper dot he shoost get back from 
Schermany already zwei month, and, by 
tam, he been here efery day since, already. 
I don’t tink his mother send him efery dime 
to see apout dot dressmakin’ business, 
neider.” 

Having worked around to his original 
grievance, Hans puffed vigorously in silence 
for afew minutes. 

“Dot vidder vomans, she is fery sharp, 
and she know she got blenty looks, 
and if she got dot feller to marry her once 
she got more moneys than she make out of 
sewing. But dot —- he’s too high 
up; she fool herself. Vell, I don’ vos care, 
so long I got my moneys for der rooms efery 
month sure.” 


Shaking the ashes from his pipe into his 
grimy palm, and shaking himself well, he 
rose. The door at the end of the passage 


opened suddenly, the ‘young man walked 
rapidly down the narrow, dark entry, and 
for the second time crowded the disgusted 
Dutchman up tc the wall. 


sparkling fiercely behind his spectacles. 

“Beg your pardon. Inahurry. Did nt 
see you. You must expect to be jostled in 
an-entry about three feet wide.” 

“Tree foot vide! Vell. Gott in him- 
mel! How vide do you vant it? Perhaps 
you like it shange to suit you?” 

- This was the height of sarcasm, for 
Hans’s aversion to repairs or improvements 
was notorious. Mr. Vierling laughed. 

“TI should, Uncle Hans, decidedly. Here 
is something for the expense.” 

Hans looks blankly at the entry door, 
which closes with a protecting wheeze 
rattle. He listens to the footsteps on the 
stair, and the echo has died away before he 
looks at the bill thrust into his had. He 
screwed up his eyes, and squinted at it with 
his head on one side, robin-like. Open- 
mouthed, he held it up to the light and look- 
ed at it ; he picked up the shabb black vel- 
vet skull-cap that had fallen off his head int 
the latter 
fully into it. He was so amazed that I have 
no doubt he would have swallowed it next if 
he had not heard a voice calling perempto- 
rily, from the second flight of stairs above,— 

“Hans, Hans! You shoost come here 
quick already and hold der baby.” : 

“Yaw, Katrina,” he makes haste to an- 
swer. 

“Katrina is a good frau, but I shoost 
keep still, dot woman can’t schleep nights 
when she tink I have some moneys,” thought 
the wise Hans; and he prudently put 
money in his tobacco-pouch before he as- 
— to the steam-filled room and crying 
4 decided contrast was the quiet, elegant 
apartment Philip Vierling entered at the 
dusk of the winter afternoon. A clear red 
fire burned in the grate; in a deep velvet 
chair drawn cozily up in front of it, with her 
feet daintily resting on the fender, her small 
white hands lying in graceful, luxurious 
idleness on the heavy, lustrous folds of her 
black satin dress, sat a lady whom he 
“ mother.” 

“Where is Edith, mother?” he inquired 
as he flung himself down at her feet on the 
rug before the fire. 

“Up-stairs. I mislaid my magazine, and 


she has gone to look for it. Edith is always 
so kind and thoughtful. She has just 
qualities for a perfect wife.” 


rformance, and put the bill care . 
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“Dr. Holmes quite agrees with you, does 
he not, mother?” 

“ You are more observing than I thought.” 

“Is it settled then?” he asked eagerly, 
raising himself on his arm. “But surely 
Edith would tell me, her cousin.” 

“Why do you s so warmly? You 
are not jealous, Philip?” 

“Jealous! Me, mother?” 

The room rang with his “| 

“Then you do not care for her?” 

“ Other than a sister, no.” 

The hopeful look died out of her eyes, 
and she leaned her head on her hand. 

“Philip,” she said at length, “could you 
not see, did you not know, that my dearest 
dream was to call her ‘daughter’ ?” 

“Yes, mother, I have seen, I have known; 
but it can never be, never, never!” 

In his vehemence he had risen and stood 
before her. 

“Sit down, Philip, and be reasonable. 
You are thirty-two years old. It is high 
time you were married and established in 
life. You have traveled all over the world, 
and seen the best of what is called society. 
You have wearied of it all. Your dear rm 
ther,”— she placed her handkerchief a mo- 
ment to her eyes, — “ your dear father mar- 
ried me the day he was twenty-one. My 
dear boy, your marriage is a question of 
grave importance. The future happiness of 
your whole life depends on it. Edith is in 
every way desirable, and I have set my 
heart on your marrying her.” 

“ Mother, I am not one who can love to 
order, and I do not care for Edith as I wish 
to care for the woman I make — my wife.” 

do you love any one else enough 
to make her your wife ?” 

Something in the tone in which he had 
said the last two words caused her question. 

Fired by sudden impulse, he answered 
quickly, — 

“ Yes, mother, I do.” 

“Ts it Maude or Blanche or Louise or ”— 

“No, I never could love a mere society 
girl like Blanche or Maud or ” — 

“Or Edith,” added his mother calmly. 

“Yes, since you name her. I cannot give 
my pe into the keeping of any one 
so shallow, so” — 

“ That will do, Philip.” 

There was a Aauéeur in the manner which 
forbade reply. 

“Then the young lady is not a member of 
our set?” 

“Thank Heaven she is not, mother!” 

“Philip, you are the only one left of all 
my brave boys. You have at last, P mw 
think, found some one you love more than 
your mother. ‘Will you tell me who she is?” 

Leaning oven the back of her chair, and 
smoothing with a caressing touch the soft 
gray hair, he replied eagerly, — 


“She is the sweetest, best, dearest ” — 

“Are n’t you just a little bit prejudiced, 
Philip? Tell me how she looks.’ 

“ Let me think how to tell you best. She 
has blue eyes, but not at all like Edith’s; 
they are not like any eyes I ever saw before. 
Oh, what is the use of trying to describe her ?” 

“Foolish boy, that’s what every lover 
thinks,” said his listener to herself with a 
cynical smile. “Go on.” 

“Must 1? Well, she has the softest, 
prettiest brown hair that ever looked be- 
witching under a widow’s cap.” 

“ A what?” 

“ A widow’s cap.” 

“ Philip,” — the fine dark eyes so like his 
own looked straight into his, — Philip, is it 
Mrs. Bernhardt?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

The words came low and intense. 

“You are not in earnest? You don’t 
mean it?” 

“I never meant anything half so much.” 

“ But you have not considered *— 

“I beg your on, mother, I have con- 
sidered everything. I should be the hap- 
piest man in the world if I were sure 1 could 
win her.” 

“ But the dis, ae 

“Hush, mother! I will not allow even 
you to say a word against her.” 

“ A common dressmaker !” 

The aristocratic lips curled contemptu- 


ously. 

“ My son marry a dressmaker! Impos- 
sible!” 

“ If it were only possible that your dress- 
maker would marry your son!” 
“Oh, she ’ll marry you off-hand, I dare 


“ Mother, you don’t understand ; you don’t 
know how proud she is.” 

“ Refuse you, with your name and income ? 
Bah! You have not said anything definite 

et ? ” . 

“ Not my fault. I tried to this morning, 
but she would n’t listen. O mother, if you 
could only see her!” 

And the impetuous fellow came and sat 
down on the arm of her chair. 

“I have seen her,” she responded dryly. 

“T mean at —at home.” 

He could not help stammering a little. 

“ You must remember that | do not enjoy 
your culiar advantages, Philip, for observ- 
ing the transcendent beauty and angelic 
— of your adored,” she answered 
co . 

Her son dropped the jeweled hand with 
which he had been playing, and arose. 

“Mother, you are vexed. I have disap- 
pointed you, I know. I trust after you 
think it all over you will not feel so bitter- 
ly ; for, mother,” — and as he spoke he lean- 
ed over and kissed her averted cheek, — “ I 
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hope some day I may bring her home as 
your daughter and — my wife, please God!” 

“ Why, how dark it is in here! Comin 
in out of the hall I can hardly see an tock 
before me. Here’s your BALLOv’s, Aunt 
Helen. I had the greatest time finding it. 
Positively, you have a perfeet genius for | 
me things in the most unlikely places. 

here do you think I found it?”, 

The voice was a girl’s voice. 

“In the bandbox,” suggested an unmis- 
takably masculine voice. 

“Oh, you have come at last, have you, 
Philip? . Guess again.” 

“ Suppose you tell me instead, Edith.” 

“ Why, in the cabinet, lying on the top of 
those hideous labeled rocks. I discovered 
it by the merest accident. Here it is, 
auntie. I claim a kiss for finding it.” 

The tall, stylish girl bent her blonde head 
and touched her lips lightly to the white 
forehead. 

“ You’re a dear, good girl, Edith, to take so 
much trouble. Will you ring for lights and 
the tea things? I shall have to ask you to 
give Philip his tea tonight. I have been 
sitting before the are so Jong that it has giv- 
en me a headache. I think if I go and lie 
down I will feel better.” 

“Wait; let me go with you, auntie.” 

“No, no, dear, stay and pour Philip’s tea. 
You must not mind if he does n’t talk much, 
Edith,” she whispered in her ear; “he is 
very tired. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER II. 


HERE was that excited, curious crowd 
on the sidewalk that gathers so quickly 
when an accident has happened. 

“What ’s the matter?” asked a new-com- 
er, trying to look over the shoulders of those 
already congregated around something lying 
on the pavenient. 

“ Boy run over,” answered the next man, 
thrusting the quid of tobacco in his mouth 
from one cheek to the other, and speaking 
in the same tone he would use to say, 
“ wheat’s gone up.” 

“Ts he badly hurt?” 

“Dunno. Doctor’s with him, looking at 
his limbs.” 

There was a sudden surging of the crowd, 
some of those inside pushing their way out. 

The boy could be seen now, lying uncon- 
scious on the pavement. He was a child 
about seven years old, dressed in a brown 
suit, with a little gilt-banded soldier-cap 
half falling off his curly brown head. He 
lay, knowing nothing of the watching, pity- 
ing eyes above him. 

“ My God! it ’s Charlie!” said the last ar- 
rival. 

“ Know him?” 


“ No, only I know where he lives.” 

He pushed his way to the doctor. 

“Come with me, sir. I can show you his 
home. Stand:back, men!” 


He. spoke in the tone which always de 


mands and compels obedience. The crowd 
parted, and the men and women fell back to 
talk in hushed tones by twos and threes; 
and the two men, the doctor carrying the 
boy, proceeded to Hans’s house, which for- 
tunately was but a little ways distant. 

Hans himself opened the door rather nar- 
rowly, and poked his nose through the 
ont. The doctor pushed past him uncer- 
emoniously. 

“ Where ’s this boy’s mother?” 

The abrupt question took Hans’s breath 
away. 

“ She vos gone out a leetle.” 

“ This is her room,” announced the other 
man, opening the door. 

The doctor followed, and laid his burden 
gently on the bed. Herr Hans came and 
peered inquisitively in at the door. 

“ Go tell your frau to bring me some tow- 
els,” said the doctor. 

“Katrina came straight away, voluble in 
broken English. 

“Mein Gott! Herr Doctor, vas ist?” 

“ Broken arm,” said he laconically. 

* Ach, his mutter’s heart be broken when 
she come!” 

“Don’t stand there talking. Come and 
help me,” said the doctor. 

The arm was set, when there was a rattle 
at the door, and Charlie’s mother entered. 
Words cannot picture her grief. She hung 
weeping over her boy until the doctor forci- 
bly drew her away. , 

“Madam, your child is not dead; he is 
not even in great danger. But I will not be 
answerable for the consequences if you do 
not control yourself. Your child will need 
the most careful nursing, which you cannot 

ive unless you are calm and composed. 

Goer child's life depends on you. 1 am Dr. 
Holmes. I have given full directions to 
this gentleman, who will help you watch to- 
night. I will cal! again in the morning. 
Remember, madam, your child’s life is in 
your hands, There is neither time nor 
place in a sick-room for emotion. There 
the eye must be clear, the hand steady. 
Good-evening.” 

“Frau Bernhardt,” said Katrina, “dot 
doctor know his business. Ach, mein baby 
is ‘schreaming! When you want me ring 
once by der bell, und I come.” 

Mrs. Bernhardt went to the bedside, and 
held out her hand withouta word. The gen- 
tleman —for he was one in spite of his 
threadbare coat — took it in silence, Pres- 
ently he spoke. 

when it happened, and 
brought the doctor here. I will stay and 
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help you. Had you not better take off your 
things ?” he suggested. 

For she still had her hat and cloak on. 

It was a pleasant room, this little sitting- 
room of hers ; very simply but tastefully fur- 
nished. The large pile of unfinished sewing 
on the machine told its own story. There 
was a white rose blooming in the window, 

.and the muslin curtains were draped back 
with blue ribbons. A little clock on a wood- 
ed shelf ticked away the minutes. A small, 
neatly covered table held a lamp and a few 
worn books. 

Mrs. Bernhardt hung her wraps in a little 
adjoining room, and came back and took the 
little rocker by the bed. 

“Your face is not strange to me,” she 
said to her companion, speaking softly not 
to disturb her sleeping boy. “I have often 
seen you coming and going in the halls. 
My little boy calls you the ‘picture man.’ ” 

“Yes, 1 am an artist. My name is Franz 
Von Holstein. My rooms are directly over 
these,” he replied. 

“ You have been very kind to him.” 

The soft eyes filled with tears as they 

d on the little figure stretched on the 


“T was po 2 It was a pleasure to have 
him come and watch me at my work. It 
was he who was kind, not I.” 

In the silent watches of the evening, Mrs. 
Bernhardt had ample opportunity for a leis- 
ure observation of the man who was proving 
himself so true a friend in need. 

He was a man about fifty years of age, 
his black hair threaded with gray. He was 
much above the average height, lithe, and 
well proportioned. His dark, dreamy, sen- 
sitive face was essentially that of an artist. 
His eyes, large, burning, and black, were 
set deeply in his head, under heavy eye- 
brows. His proud, well-curved ps were in 
repose pressed close together, indicating in- 
domitable will and self-repression. His 
manners and speech were those of a thor- 

h gentleman. 

t about twelve o’clock Mrs. Bernhardt 
retired to the smaller room for much-needed 
rest; and the willing Katrina took her 


. Place. She did not want to leave her boy 


one minute; but the quiet “ Believe me, it 
will be best for both of you,” decided the 
matter. She was worn out with fatigue and 
excitement. 

It was broad daylight when she woke. 
The little clock was striking eight as she 
stood again by the bed. Mr. Von Holstein 
rose. He looked very 

“If you will excuse me I will go to = 
room for a little rest. Is there anything 
can do for you?” he asked. 

“You are too kind; you have oat 


done enough. I do not know how to th 
you.” 


Her look rested gratefully on his face. 

“I have done little to deserve thanks. I 
may call this evening ?” 

tne shall be very glad if you will,” she 
replied. 

After her room is arranged she gives 
Charlie his breakfast. 

“ Mamma,” he said, “how good my pic- 
ture man is! He told me lots of stories 
last night, when I could n’t sleep ’cause my 
arm hurted so. A’n’t you glad he knows 
us, so he can come and see us?” ' 

“Yes, darling. Anything that pleases you 
makes mamma glad.” 

As shé spoke, there was some kind of 
disturbance in the hall. She heard her 
name spoken. 

“Mamma will be back in a minute, 
Charlie,” she said. 

And she went out and closedsthe door be- 
hind her. 

Hans and Mr. Vierling confronted her. 

“I tole him he nix kom herans, for be- 
cause your boy be broken mit his arm, and 
not want to see nobodies. But he 

ow too much, he will not belief me.” 

And he indignantly took himself off. 

“It is true; my little Charlie has been 
badly hurt. I cannot stay away from him a 
minute.” 

“ Let me do sonething for you.” 

“ There is nothing you can do, thank you 
very much.” 

“ You are too proud.” 

A faint color rose in her cheek. 

“ Perhaps.” 

Glancing up, she saw in his eyes pity, and 
something more. Without giving him the 
opportunity of speaking, she laid her hand 
on the door-knob, and said hurriedly, — 

“I must beg you to excuse me now, Mr. 
Vierling. Please tell your mother that if 
she is in a hurry for her dress to send for it 
and give it to some one else.” 

“T will, May I come tomorrow? Don’t 
look so determinedly negative. No one 
says ‘no’ to me.” 

“ Then I will. No!” 

She had bowed her dismissal, and left him. 
There was nothing for him to linger for, so, 
being a sensible young fellow, he wasted no 
sentimental glances on her closed door, but 
walked briskly down town. 


CHAPTER III. 


HILIP told the story of Charlie’s arm- 

breaking that evening. The two wo- 
men who listened, had, after all, very woman- 
ly hearts beating under their satins and 
velvet. Tears stood in the eyes of Edith, 
the fashionable. 


' The next morning Mrs. Vierling spoke 
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about sending her maid to see about her 
dress. 

“Let me go, Aunt Helen.” 

Edith spoke quietly, as if running errands 
were her usual occupation. 

“You, Edith? Why, you never could 
ask William to drive to Smith Street ?” 

“T shall not out the coachman’s dig- 
nity. I don’t want the carriage. That ple- 
beian conveyance, the street car, has more 
charms for me.” 

“You have a reason,” said Mrs. Vierling 
shrewdly. “ What is it?” 

“Oh, I want to see how dressmakers 
live.” 

“ Pshaw!” 

“ Well, | want to become acquainted with 
one particular dressmaker, then.” 

“Absurd! Why?” 

“ Because+I — because” — Edith was 
hesitating in a way unusual with the self- 

ssessed heiress. “ Because Philip loves 

er, Aunt Helen. I have seen enough to 
fee) sure of it.” 

“Loves her? Oh, no! It is merely a 

sing fancy for a pretty face. Philip hes 
= in love scores of times, and is still un- 
impressionable.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

Edith’s face brightened for a moment, but 
soon fell. 

“I think you are mistaken this time, 
auntie.” 

They satin silence. Edith’s hand trem- 
bled a little as she tried to crochet calmly. 
Her thoughts were not happy ones, for she 
sighed once or twice. 

“What are you thinking about, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. 

“Oh, thinking what I should say if you 
should happen to ask what I was thinking 
about.” 


Edith was an obstinate little lady when 
once her mind was made up; so it happened 
that in the course of the afternoon she 
found herself in old Hans’s entry-way, look- 
ing perplexedly at the long rows of doors 
on either side, each door exactly like its 
neighbors. 

“Guten morgen, fraulein.” 

“What a shockingly dirty, smoky old 
Dutchman !” was her mental remark, as she 
surveyed through her glass the person who 
her. 

“Can you tell me, m good man, w is 
Mrs. ernhardt's 

“ Yaw,” was the phlegmatic reply. “ Yaw. 
Come mit me, mein fraulein. I shows you.” 

“Tam Mrs. Bernhardt, yes,” was the an- 


swer when the door was opened from the | ru 


inside. 

“ And I am Mrs. Vierling’s niece. Possi- 
bly you have heard of me through my cous- 
in. I have come to make arrangements 


She hesitated. How could she speak of 
work to this proud young creature standing 
before her? 

“ About the dress I am making for Mrs. 
Vierling,” filled in Mrs. Bernhardt compos- 
edly, looking straight into Edith’s friendly 
blue eyes. 

“I like her,” thought Edith. I ’ll make 
her like me.” 

When Edith chose’she could be 
charming, and this time she made use of 
her winning =. Mrs. Bernhardt could 
not resist her. It happened quite naturally, 
somehow, that Edith took off her bonnet 
and sat down by the bedside. Charlie was 
delighted with his new playmate, for she 
built endless block-houses for him, and cut 
out pictures and read stories without limit. 
It was actually four o’clock when she rose 
to ——- for going home. As she stood 
before the small mirror putting on her bon- 
net, she exclaimed, — 

“TI declare, | have n’t had such a real 
good time since I came out. Life don’t 
amount to much to a girl after she enters 
‘gociety.’” - 

There was a look of genuine enjoyment 
on her face. Her languor and ennui had 
magically disappeared. 

“T am afraid you ’ll think I’m shocking- 
ly unceremonious, but, really, I hope you 
like me well enough to ask me to come 

ain. 

Before Mrs. Bernhardt could speak the 
cordial invitation on her lips, there was a 
knock at the door, It was Dr. Holmes. 

“ My dear Miss Edith, what unexpected 
pleasure!” 

“ My dear Dr. Holmes! Is it?” 

“ What are you doing here?” 

“Boring Mrs. Bernhardt. I’m going 
home now.” 

“Wait and ride with me. Do; the horses 
are fresh, and you know what the sleighing 
is. ” 


“Very well ; since you show such a desire 
to stand the infliction of my company, | will, 
with pleasure.” 

“ How are we today, eh?” said the dow 
tor, turning to Charlie, and carefully unroll- 
ing the bandages. “Why, you are getting 
along nicely! Will soon have you getting 
into as much mischief as ever.” 

While he was busy with fresh splints and 
bandages, there was another quick rap at 
the door. 
on og must be your reception day,” said 

ith. 

In walked her cousin, There was a cho- 


“Edith! Holmes! Vierling!” 

And then these three people stood and 
gazed at each other, while Charlie and his 
mother looked on and laughed. 

Edith stood beside the bed. Animation 
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and surprise lent glow and sparkle to her 


“Edith deserves her reputation as a 
beauty, after all. I was mistaken. She is 
something more than a mere society girl. 
How good of her to come,” thought Philip. 

He observed the attentions of Dr. Holmes 
with an unfriendly eye, in spite of himself. 

*Pshaw! It’s nothing to me, nothing 
whatever. They ’re well suited, Edith 
must please herself.” 

“] am ready now, Miss Edith,” said the 
doctor, rising, and closing his ebony instru- 
ment-case. 

“And so am I, .You will be home to 
tea, Philip?” 

“Yes: I shall be home early.” 

And the door closed, and they were alone. 

Charlie, completely tired out, was soon in 
the land of happy dreams. 

They spoke in low, subdued tones, not to 
waken him. 

“You see your ‘No’ could not keep me 
in exile.” 

“You should be punished, sir, for disobe- 
dience.” - 

“ Any punishment, no matter how severe, 
from you, my ” — 

“Do not talk nonsense to me,” she in- 
poral, and laughed softly. 

“Will you listen while I talk sense, 
then?” 

She understood him. There was that 
same tender glance she had before observed 
in his expressive eyes. 

“ No,” she replied mutinously. 

“ Why not?” 

“Why not? Why, because you don’t 
know yourself what you mean. You don’t 
understand yourself. You are making a 
mistake.” 

She gathered courage, and went on brave- 
ly, without blush or tremor. 

“You see I understand. Do not force’ 
me to give you pain.” 

' “You have been coquetting with me!” 

One glance from her indignant eyes made 
him ashamed of himself. 

“Forgive me! But you don’t know how 
deeply I feel this. Can you say nothing 
kinder ?” 

He was really at the moment quite in ear- 
nest. It was his nature to want a thing 
oe as much when he found he could not 

ve it. 


“ Nothing, but that I will be your friend 


“Ts that —all?” 

“That is all. By and by you will look 
back and thank me because I read your 
heart truer than you tonight.” 

“ Never!” he exclaimed passionately. 

“Ah, yes, pardon me, but you will. 
Some day, when you are happy with a 


true girl who loves you with all her heart.” ; 


he said abruptly, “and 


“I wondey if he understood me,” she 
queried. 

The days went by slowly and tediously 
for Charlie. His mother sewed ceaselessly 
by the little window. Edith brightened 
many of their lonely hours. Her cousin had 
sailed for ay she told Mrs. Bernhardt 
one day. Dr. Holmes’s calls had ceased. 
Charlie did not need him. And Edith— 
did not need him either. It was hard to 
tell him so, but Edith did it so gently and 
kindly that he is still her friend. She told 
Mrs. Bernhardt about it. They are great 
friends, 


“It was the hardest ‘ No’I ever had to 
say,” she said. “Is n’t it hard that we can’t 
love the ones that love us ?” 

“And that we so often love those who 
don’t care for us,” finished Mrs. Bernhardt. 

“So that is why Philip went to Europe,” 
said Edith to herself. 


“Mamma, why don’t the picture-man 
come to see me any more?” 

One morning, when the pain in his arm 
was very severe, Charlie asked the question 
fretfully. 

“Oh, he thinks we don’t need him any 
longer.” 

“What did you sigh for, mamma?” 

“Oh, my side hurts me a little.” 

“What makes your cheeks so red, 
mamma? ” 

“I’m too busy to answer my little boy's 
idle questions. Go to sleep.” 

“Mothers ought to answer questions 
when their little boy has broken arms what 
hurt awful. The picture-man is poor, too, 
like us, a’n’t he? He said one night he 
wished he was rich, and I asked him what 
he ’d buy if he had lots of money. ‘Oh, I 
’d buy a beautiful house, and put you in it,’ 
he said, and he laughed too. Then I said, 
‘ But you ll have to take us both,’ ’cause of 
— I would n’t go without you, would 

“ Of course not.” 

“ Well, then he smiled, but I know he did 
n’t feel like smiling, ’cause it was n’t a real 
smile, and he said, maybe he could n’t nev- 
er get it ; and then I said, ‘ Oh, I guess she ’Il 
wait if you ask her,’ and he said, ‘ No, no!’ 
and I said,‘ Why, are you afraid?’ ‘ No,’ he 
says, ‘but I come of a proud race.’ What 
’s that, mamma?” 

“ Never mind. Go on.” 

“ And he said he was too proud to ask 
you, he said he ’d ‘die first,’ and then he 
put his lips straight together, like this, — 
see, mamma,” and Charlie pursed up his 
lips comically. “And then I| said I ’d ask 

ou, but he said I must n’t. I have, though. 
don’t believe he ’d care, and if he comes 
tonight I ’Il tell him we ’ll wait, shall I?” 
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“ Charlie, Charlie, you don’t know what 
you ’ve done.” Then seeing his look of dis- 
may, she made haste to add, as she kissed 
him, “ Never mind, I’m glad you told me, 
darling, after all.” 

“Well, then,” and the little pale face 
brightened, “ I ’ll tell him tonight.’ 

“No, no, not a word. You must promise 

me. I can’t tell you why now, but you ’Ill 
know some day. Now I’m going to run 
up-stairs a minute, anc ‘take this to Katri- 
na’s little Hans,” and she held up the pretty 
baby-apron she had been stitching. “ And 
when I come back I want to you fast 
asleep.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


S she ran lightly up-stairs, she met the 
artist coming down. She stopped fora 
eting word. white rose, plucked from 
er little bush that morning, fell unnoticed 
from her belt. As she gained the landing 
she turned around for a moment. Just in 
time to see him pick up something small 
and white and put it in his pocket; then she 
glanced at her belt, and met Katrina with a 
smile on her lip that no friendly feeling for 
her could ever have called up. 

“ Donnerwetter/” exclaimed the ever- 
watchful Hans, who had witnessed the ar- 
tist’s proceeding. “ Donnerwetter/ Dot 
old artist feller, too, py ching! I tell you vot 
it vos, dot vidder got zwel beaux on her 
string, and zwei string to her bow, a’n’t it? 
If she don’ can catch der rich von, vy den 
she catch de poor von. Vell, I don’ care, 
so long I got my moneys.” 

“Why, Charlie! not asleep yet?” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Bernhardt as she re-entered her 
room. 

“Mamma, do you think the picture-man 
will come tonight ?” 

“ He would, dear, if he thought you want- 
ed him, he is so good and kind.” 

“ Will you ask him to?” 

“Yes, dear, to please you. Go to sleep 
now.” 

Sure enough, after the lamp was lit there 
came the old familiar knock at the door that 
had not been heard so long. 

“You have deserted us, Herr Von Hol- 
eae" said the widow as she welcomed 

im. 

“T have been very busy,” he said in rath- 
er a constrained way. 

“Are you painting the picture that ’s go- 
ing to make you rich?” asked Charlie, scan- 
ning the dark, striking face of his friend 
with bright, earnest eyes. 

“ I hope so, rich and famous both.” 

“And when you ’re rich you know 
we ’re” — 

- The warning looks of mamma and the 
picture-man stopped him suddenly. 


“A’n’t it awful to be poor?” he went on. 
Once we was rich. That was when we lived 
in Germany, before papa died. My papa 
was a big soldier, and he used to wear a 
uniform and a funny hat on his head, and 
he had a big sword, to kill the other soldiers 
with, you know. Well, one day they went 
marching away, and they had a battle, and 
the naughty French soldiers killed my papa 
and he never came back again. And then 
we got awful r, and one day we went to 
a big house, oh, it was awful big, big as the 
whole world almost, and there was a man 
there, and mamma told me to call him grand- 
pa, and he was a cross old man, and said an- 
gry words to mamma and made her cry. 

nd then we got on a big ship and came 
here. And I just hope my grandpa’ll hurry 
up and die so we can go live in his big 
house.” 

“ Hush, hush! Charlie!” exclaimed a low, 
pained voice choked with tears. “ You must 
not speak so about mamma’s father. He 
disowned me because I married against his 
wishes,” she explained briefly to the artist. 
“He is an old man now. Perhaps he will 
me some day.” 

bout a week shor there came a lawyer- 
like man to Hans’s door. 

“ Mrs. Bernhardt?” 

“ Yaw, dese is der house, and dose is der 
rooms. She is home: go straight in, mein 
Herr.” 

“Vell, vat he come for? Is he anodder 
of der vidder’s beaux? Vell, she catch 
some one, somedimes, sure !” 

Hans waited in the hall with his hands in 
his pockets. Within there was the sound 
of quick, excited voices. Questions were 
quickly asked and answered. At the expi- 
ration of an hour the widow and Charlie ap- 

ared dressed for traveling, the latter with 

is arminasling. The strange gentleman 
accompatiied them. 

“ Here is the rent due you,” she said, and 
handed Hans some money. “ My father is 
dead. I have. a fortune left me. I am 
ing back to Germany. —— ~ 
good-by for me to your good Katrina. 
have left a note on the table for Miss 
Edith.” ; 

“And the picture-man, mamma ?” inter- : 
rupted Charlie anxiously. 

. a Oh, tell him, tell him we shall not forget 
im. 

“We shall not forget him,” repeated 
Charlie, with his head over his shoulder. 

Hans watched them open-mouthed until 
they had disappeared from sight, and then 
went to tell Katrina. 

“Gone! Gone where?” 

“Vell, you vas pretty mad apout it, Herr 
Von Holstein. Vat for you shtamp your 
foots, and glare on me like dot? | tell you 
again, dey vos gone to Schermany dis morn- 
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ing. Der old fater gone dead and leave her 
his moneys. Dey say to tell you dey not 
forget you. I bet you she go to marry that 
a he vos in Schermany, too, now al- 

F au Von Holstein had come home at 
dusk to hear this story. 

“ Poor feller! he dake dat mighty hard.” 

Hans was moved out of his customary 
stolidity at the pale, drawn face turned away 
from him. 

“ Gute-nacht, mein Herr,” Hans called 
out. 

There was no reply as the artist went 
wearily up-stairs. Perhaps he had not 
heard. He threw himself down ina chair 
before the window. 

“T shall get over it, I must get over it,” he 
murmured to himself between his clenched 
teeth, and knew it was a lie. “Hans was 
right ; she will marry Vierling, for she is as 
rich as he now. Once I thought — but 
what a presumptuous fool I was! How 
could she care for me, without fame or 
youth or wealth!” and again he called him- 
self a fool bitterly. 

The next day he rented her room of Hans 
just as she had left it. He would not have 
a thing disturbed. He had his easel moved 
and made his studio there, where the 
thought of her inspired him, as he painted 
patiently through the long, dreary, lonely 
days. hen he grew tired he would lean 
his head on her little table, and dream 
dreams — hopeless, bitter, sweet dreams — 
of her. 

Hans showed no surprise at his taking the 
room. He only remarked phlegmatically to 
his frau, Katrina, — 

“Vell, dot vos all right too, so long I got 
my moneys.” 

There was some talk about Mrs. Bern- 
hardt’s disappearance. It is very hard to 
replace a good dressmaker, and ladies grum- 
mm for a while and then forgot all about 

er. 

Mrs. Vierling said to Edith, — 

“She has gone,to Germany. She has 
made up her mind to marry Phillip. Well, 
you say she is refined and of a good family, 
so I do not object as I once did, besides she 
will be wealthy, but” — 

“But you can’t quite forgive her for hav- 
ing made dresses for you, Aunt Helen! I 
think you are wrong. I don’t believe she 
cares a straw for him.” 

“Do you know, my dear, I once thought 
you cared a little bit for my boy yourself?” 

“Oh, we are not discussing my love af- 
fairs, Aunt Helen.” 


CHAPTER V. 


| Dart wondered, through the. dismal 
days, if she were wrong after all. 

The sun rose and set until the snows 
melted and the lilacs blossomed. (ne May 
afternoon the artist sat by the open window 
in his studio. His brush lay idle on the ta- 
ble. His work was done. It was called 
“Watching.” Itrepresented a young widow 
leaning over the bed of her sick boy. The 
face of the beautiful watcher was a memo 
copy of Mrs. Bernhardt’s. He gazed at it 
and sighed. It was done, the labor of so 
many weeks. He did not know whether he 
was glad or sorry. 

“T am no richer tonight than I was then, 
and she —ah, what a gulf lies between us! 
I can never ask her to share my lonely life,” 
he went on in a fashion he had of thinking 
aloud. “I wonder where she is tonight?” 

“ Here,” said a soft voice behind him that 
thrilled his heart. 

“Rachel!” He called her by her first 
name ee His eager, searching 
eyes never left her blushing face. 

“ Have you nothing to say? Are you not 
glad to see me?” 

“ My darling!” 

She did not draw away her hand at the 
words. 

“ Rachel, I need notsay anything. You 
know.” 

“Yes, Franz. I knew before I went 

“ But I have sworn never to ask you to be 
my wife until I had fame and wealth to offer 
rou.” 

hr That was very rash,” she answered, 
smiling. “But you have forgotten it is 
Leap Fear, and I may ask you. You 

not refuse me, will you ?” 

“ But my love is all I have.” 

“ And all I want!” 

What could he do with her little hand on 
his arm and her face raised to his? I will 
leave you to imagine what he did do. 

Presently she spoke again, — 

“But Charlie is at the hotel waiting for 
his picture-man. Let us go to him.” 

As they were passing out her eyes fell 
upon the painting, and filled with tears. 

“It will make you famous, Franz,” she 
said, and she was 

A year has passed. Among the ages 
on the onboard is that of the rising artist 
Von Holstein and his beautiful wife. As 
they ride along, a carriage passes them con- 
taining two elegantly dressed ladies. 

“See, they are bowing to us. What hap- 
py-looking people! Why, it is Mr. Vierling 
and his mother and — surely that was Miss 
Edith with them,” exclaimed Mrs. Von Hol- 
stein, looking inquiringly at her husband. 
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“ Not exactly, Rachel,” he replies: “ that 
was Mrs. Philip.” 

“Oh, I am soglad,” she answers heartily. 
i= I,” Von Holstein. “ Doyou 

ow I was always jealous of that good-look- 
ing, rich Vierling ?” 

And then he laughs—he is so sure of 
her affection —at the absurdity of his being 
jealous, now ! 


“Vell,” says Hans, with his pipe in his 


hand, not a whit less grimy than of old, with 
his little skull cap on the k of his head 
at a perilous and rather grotesque angle, 
“yell, vot vos I told you, hey? 1 know dot 
vidder got some ones to her some- 
dimes! I vould married her mein own self 
already, but ” — 

“ Hans, Hans!” calls a familiar voice over 
the railing, “ shoost er come here quick, 
right away, now, and hold der baby!” 


THE LOVE-TEST. 


BY FRANK 


NE evening at about dusk, two women 

might have been observed passing rap- 
idly along the Via Torrelli in Rome. One 
of them was young, and her grace of car- 
riage and the soft whiteness of the hands 
which held together the folds of her long 
cloak gave evidence that she belonged to 
no mean station in life. Her companion 
was considerably older, and respectfully fol- 
lowed rather than accompanied her. The 
observer would not have been far wrong in 
supposing these two swiftly passing figures 
to be those of a lady and her servant. The 
lateness of the hour and the absence of any 
male escort marked them certainly as for- 
eigners, and not improbably as Americans, 
for only unfamiliarity with European cus- 
toms or the most urgent necessity could 
have brought two unprotected women into 
the streets of a Continental city at an hour 
so nearly approaching nightfall. Many 
were the curious glances thrown upon them 
by the passers-by, and not infrequently an 
insulting stare caused the — to gather 
her hood more closely about her features, 
and to draw nearer to her companion as if 
for protection. 

They passed hurriedly through many 
streets until they at last reached the Square 
of the Pantheon, and halted for a moment 
by the side of the fountain to rest. The 
sun had set,and the moon, shifting across 
the square, fell full upon the features of the 
younger woman as she threw her hood 
slightly back for breath. It revealed a face 
of wonderful beauty, though the moon itself 
was scarcely paler. 

“ Hannah,” she said, turning to her com- 
panion, “we are mad! Let us go back.” 

“ No, no,” returned the other, “it is too 
late. We have risked all now. Let us go 
on to the end.” : 


“You have more confidence in this silly | world 
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superstition than I,” said her mistress, “but 
O Hannah! what would I not do to win him 
back to me!” 

“ Well,” said Hannah, whose nasal accent 
betrayed her New-England origin, “I ’m 
not superstitious, but it’s just as well to have 
superstition on your side as to go against it. 
Of course I have my own opinions as to 
whether or not some folks is worth all this 
trouble, but it does n’t become me to men- 
tion it.” 

“The Jew should be somewhere in this , 
neighborhood,” said her mistress, taking no 
notice of Hannah’s remark. 

“Yes,” said the other. “I think I can 
find the house.” 

After a moment’s rest they went on, and 
passing through a maze of dark and — 
streets, stopped at last before a stone dw 
ing in a mean quarter of thé city. A loud 
knock from Hannah brought to the door a 
withered, bent old man, who eyed them sus- 
piciously before admitting them. 

“This is the lady 1 spoke to you about 
this morning,” said Hannah abruptly. 

“ Ah, yes, yes, yes,” replied the Jew in- 
good English. “ Will the ladies be pleased 
to walk in?” 

He led the way to a dingy apartment, 
lighted by a single swinging lamp. The 
furniture was poor and of the oddest de- 
scription, while upon the table in the’middle 
of the room were three skulls, the sight of 
which caused the visitors to shudder and to 
shrink in terror. 

“ Never fear, never fear,” said the Jew 
with a smile, “they are past doing any 
tharm now. Time was when 
tent for the greatest evil. This fellow,” he 
continued, taking one up in his hand and re- 

rding it with sinister satisfaction, “ was a 
ee Emperor. The treasures’ of the 


were his with which to benefit man- 
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kind, and he died with a hundred thousand 
murders on his soul. This was a Grand 
Inquisitor. The meanest of his victims 
would scarcely fear him now, I think. And 
this was a Christian Martyr, dug up from 
the Coliseum. He owed his death wo the 
first, and, faith, I give him his revenge here 
on my table;” and the old man rolled his 
blood-shot eyes toward his visitors with a 
leer intended to be satirical. 

“We did not come to hear a lecture on 
skulls,” said Hannah abruptly. 

“True,” said the Jew. “ Your name.” 

“Hannah Stebbins. I told it to you this 
morning, when I came to you alone. 

“ Servant?” : 

“ Lady’s-maid.” 

“ The lady’s name.” 

“ The Countess Castiglione, an American 
lady whose maiden name was Rosalind 
Grace, and who married her husband in 
America. Do you want to know anything 
more?” 

The mistress threw back her hood, and 
turned her beautiful face toward the Jew. 
He started and bowed with a dignified cour- 
tesy, in which was blended respect for 
her sex and a courtly admiration for her 
beauty. 

“ The old story,” he said gravely. “ And 
so, madame, you desire acharm with which 
to win back the love of an errant husband.” 

“Amiable man, weak character, dissi- 
pated, tired of his wife, running after other 
women,” Hannah, stating the 
case in a nutshell. 

“My husband no longer loves me,” said 
Rosalind to the Jew, simply. “I do not 
know why. I have tried to be a good and 
loving wife, but he has been led away from 
me by unworthy companions. At first he 
was all devotion and tenderness, but since 
we came abroad he has changed in all things.” 

“Have you tried to win him back by oth- 
er means?” asked the Jew. “A woman’s 
own heart contains the most potent talisman 
for such a case.” 

Her eyes fell and became suffused with 
tears. 
“Yes,” she said softly, “by a hundred 
— And now — I have prayed for death.” 

he Jew looked at her as she stood before 
him, pale and beautiful, and with her bos- 
om heaving, and a feeling of pity arose in 
his heart for the young wife whose cup of 
happiness had so soon turned to gall and 
bitterness. 

She raised her to his, and taking his 
— hand in hers, exclaimed passion- 
ately,— 


“O sir, if you are able to bring him back 
to me, if you can return to me once again 
the love that was mine in the first months 
of our married life, my gold, my diamonds, 
all that 1 possess is yours!” 


The Jew bowed his head and passed his 
hand across his face. After a moment's si- 
lence he said slowly, — 

Mddame, I have philters strong enough 
to bring back an errant lover. I do not 
know whether they have sufficient power to 
reclaim a faithless husband. Your lord 
loves nu one woman better than yourself; 
rest assured that many others have shared 
between them the heart that once was yours. 
My witchcraft, thus divided, might lose its 
force.” 

“Alas!” cried Rosalind, “there is no 
hope for me. Your art is no better than 
my own.” 

“ Nay,” said the Jew, “let us not despair. 
There is one way, though a fearful one,” 
and he seized Rosalind by the wrist, and 
drew her closer to him. ‘ 

“ Could I possess the hair,” he continued, 
in a hoarse whisper, while his black eyes 
glittered, “cut by yourself from the head of 
a criminal, dead on the gallows, I can pos- 
itively swear to give back to you, for all life, 
the love of the Count of Castiglione.” 

Rosalind clasped her hands to her tem- 
ples in horror. 

“TI cannot!” she cried; “I cannot. Is 
there no other way?” 

“None,” replied the Jew, with a bitter 
smile; “is it too great a price to pay for 
what you seek?” 

“Enough!” cried Rosalind, stung by the 
Jew’s words, “I will make the trial. 
shall I do?” 

“Half a league from Rome,” replied the * 
Jew, “on the road to Baccano, on the Cam- 
pagna, is a small chapel surrounded by a 
deep ditch. The chapel is approached by 
a wooden bridge; without is a projecting 
ledge of stone, half a foot in width. From 
this stone projection are suspended, the bod- 
ies of all criminals executed in Rome until 
they fall into the ditch below, which thus be- 
comes their grave. If love for your lord 


ves you courage to visit that chapel at the 
dead of night; to walk along the projecting 
stone, and cut with your own hand the hair 
from the head of the first body that you 
touch, I will answer for the rest. But re- 
member, no one must accompany you: you 
must go alone and at midnight. Do you 
shrink from the ordeal ?” 

Rosalind was silent: at last, wresting her 
hand from the clasp of the Jew, she re- 
sponded, — 

“T will go.” 

She placed her purse in the old Jew’s 
hand, and turned to Hannah. 

“ Now is the time,” she cried. “ Let me 
go while the pu is hot within me. 

ait at home until I return.” 

“ You will need this,” said the Jew, draw- 
ing from his breast a small — and 
placing it in her hand ; “anda also.” 
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He opened a recess in the wall, and drew 
forth a small lantern, which he lighted and 

ve her. Hannah tremblingly wrapped 
Cc mistress’s cloak around her slight figure 
while the Jew raised his hand in benediction. 

“ Go, and God go with you, my child!” 

With a shudder convulsing her whole 
frame, but with a step that did not falter, 
Rosalind bowed her head, and, leaving the 
house, took the street leading to the Porto 
del Popolo. 

When she had gone Hannah confronted 
the Jew. 

Why have you sent her on this horrible 


_ errand?” she asked. If she is not murdered 


by the brigands, she will die of Roman fe- 
ver. Do you think it best to end her miser- 


‘jes so?” 


“Hitsh!” said the old man. “You do 
not know all that I know. The Count of 
Castiglione passes much of his time at a vil- 
lage beyond Baccano. He returns from 
there across the Cam a by night. To- 
night he will pass the chapel not far from 
midnight. My sorcery, child, is nothing 
more than that. Go home, and, if I mistake 
not, the Count and Countess will return to- 
gether.” 

Once beyond the Porte Molle, Rosalind 
found herself alone upon the deserted Cam- 
pagna, in the midst of darkness, walkin 
with a rapid step toward her horrid goal, 
and banishing from her mind all thoughts 
save those of her husband. It was a long 
swalk to the chapel; but she reached it at 
last, fevered with excitement, and wearied 
with her headlong pace. 

It was indeed a spot to fill with horrora 
stouter heart than Rosalind’s. The moon, 
breaking through a veil of sodden clouds, 
revealed to her affrighted gaze a black and 
horrid ditch, into the ghostly depths of 
which her vision could not penetrate. 
Above her, amid a mass of rusty, danglin 
chains, hung —that upon which she dar 
not turn her eyes. The night wind, sighing 
mournfully around the lonely chapel, cause 
the chains to rattle and clash together as 
they swung slowly to and fro, while from 
the pit below arose a noisome vapor, which 
made her faigt as she turned away in terror. 

But she could not stop to think of the 
task before her. To hesitate —_ be per- 
haps to lose all that she had thus far gained. 
Summoning her utmost resolution, and 
averting her face from the dreadful specta- 
cle above her, she pressed forward, found 
the bridge, and set foot upon the projectin 
ledge of stone which ran along the wall. 
Trembling in every limb, the poor girl crept 
along the narrow shelf, fortifying her fal- 
tering steps with the dear hope that lay 
next her heart. The dim light of her lan- 
tern flashed upon the whitening bones in 
the gulf below her, and the creaking of the 


chains above, the darkness and the mourn- 
ful sighing of the night wind, all combined 
to chill her very blood with terror. 

At last her trembling hand fell upon the 
object of her search. Stopping a single in- 
stant to quiet her throbbing heart, she has- 
tily applied herself to her task. As she did 
so, the chapel clock struck twelve. 

But, hark! In the midst of her horrible 
occupation the sound of a carriage, driven 
1apidly along the highway, fell upon her 
ear. As it came nearer, the stillness of the 
hour was broken by peals of loud laughter 
and the chatter of female voices, mingled 
with a deep, manly bass, as though the car- 
a contained a merry party of both sexes, 
Suddenly, when nearly opposite the spot 
where Rosalind me | embling to the wall, 
the carriage stopped. Its occupants, at- 
tracted by the pale glimmer of her lantern, 
ceased their loud conversation, and for a 
moment there was a dead silence. 

“Who is there?” at last cried a voice 
which caused Rosalind to sink down upon 
the shelf in utter consternation, for she 
knew it to be that of her husband. 

“Speak, ghoul!” he exclaimed. “ Who 
dares to profane this place and rob the 
dead?” 

But Rosalind, speechless with terror, 
could make him no reply. Was this then 
the reward for all her sacrifice? Was this 
the end? 

“ Wretch!” cried the count, leaping from 
the carriage. “ Desist, and leave the dead 
in peace. Begone, I say!” 

s he advanced toward her, Rosalind 
found strength to cry in a faltering voice, — 

“Come no nearer. God and my heart 
will testify I meditate no crime. te is I, 
your wife !” 

“ My wife!” he exclaimed in horror, and 
pausing upon the bridge ; “ my wife!” 

“ Your wife,” she said ; “I cannot tell you, 
you would not understand. It was for love of 
you, my husband, that I came here. There 
is nothing left for me now but death.” 

She arose and stood upon the brink, as 
though about to cast hersélf into the horri- 
ble gulf beneath. In an instant the count 
was at her side with his arms about her, 
and —— her passionately to his breast. 

“T see it all,” he cried. “ You have been 
made the prey of a silly superstition well 
known among the Roman people. You are 
not the first poor girl who has been put to 
this cruel test. I need no greater proof of 

our love than this. ind, my wife, — 
am not worthy of it.” 

He bared his head and stood before her 
in the ghostly light as though in the pres- 
ence of some holy thing. 

She put her arms about his neck, and in 
the look which came into his eyes she saw 
that she had won him back forever. 
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TENDER AND TRUE. 


BY ETHELIN B. BRANDE. 


VAN LANIER was the sickly son of 
a poor widow who lived in alittle brown 
wooden house, on the outskirt of a straggling 
New-England village. He was eight years 
old when he first went to school, though his 
mother had long before taught him to read 
as he sat — a stool by her side, she all 
the time plying her needle — by which she 
added something to her scanty income — 
with unceasing industry. 

It was a bright summer morning when 
Evan hung up his straw hat in the school- 
house entry for the first time. The school 
had commenced, for he had bashfully lin- 
gered until the noisy group that had gather- 
ed before the door was called in before he 
made his appearance. His coarse garments 
were extremely neat, and his pale little face 
shone with cleanliness, while his soft brown 
hair hung in the pretty ringlets that his 
mother had twined round her finger before 
he left home. With his spelling-book in 
his hand he crept shyly in, and ‘stood hesi- 
tating and blushing beside the door. 

The mistress did not see him at first, for 
she was busily occupied in hearing the first 
class in the English Reader; but presently, 
when the scholars began to look in that di- 
rection, and to titter and point at the poor 
little fellow, she turned round and saw him 
standing there. Then she went and took 
him by the hand and led him to a seat. 

Evan sat up straight, looking before him, 
and holding his spelling-book very close, 


until the teacher had finished the class. |- 


When they had taken their seats, she came 
to him again, and asked his name, and how 
old he was, andif he could read. And when 
she had heard him read a little she gave him 
a lesson to study, and told him what class 
he would be in, and that when it was called 
he must come with the rest. 

Evan bent his eyes very closely upon his 
book for a long time ; but, when he had read 
his lesson several times, his attention wan- 
dered, and he began to heed what was pass- 
ing around him. Certain flashing move- 
ments at the desk — to him had at- 
tracted his attention, from time to time, and 
he ventured at last to peep from under his 
long, brown lashes in that direction. 

Then he saw a little head bent till the 
long light curls, soft like flaxen floss-silk, 
almost hid the tattered spelling-book upon 
the desk, but only fora moment. The curls 


. were floating about with constant, vivacious 


movements of the little head that presently 


disclosed a sweet face dimpled all over with 
smiles, a tiny red mouth, bright eyes, and a 
low, white brow. This neighbor was a little 
girl nearly of his own age ; a bright, restless 
creature, one of those “uneasy” children 
who are irresistibly engaging, although at 
the same time a fearful trial to nervous peo- 
ple, —such as bachelor uncles, invalid mam- 
mas, and tired and cross people generally. 

But to Evan, who was entirely unused to 
the society of children, and who was attract- 
ed by an irresistible power toward all things 
beautiful, she was as an angel out of heaven. 
He continued to gaze upon her, in his de- 
light entirely forgetful of his shyness, and 
she, ali the time, smiling back at him, and 
moving restlessly about with a motion that 
floated her long curls and full muslin dress. 
When Evan’s class was called he did not 
hear, and the teacher came to bring him, and 
he awoke as out of a dream. 

When school closed Evan hung back shy- 
ly until all were gone. But, when he went 
out, he found the little girl waiting for him 
upon the porch, and she walked along by 
his side toward his home. She rattled away 
with childish vivacity, asking him many 

uestions, and giving him a great deal of in- 
ormation, until he reached his home. 

“Do you live here?” said she, as he turn- 
ed to enter. “What a queer little house! 
What ’s your name, little boy?” 

“Evan Lanier,” he said. “ Now please 
tell me your name.” 

“Oh, I’m Angela Wrayford. ‘Angel,’ 
my papa calls me. I live up there,” point- 
ing to a large gray house upon an emi.ence 
near. 

Evan looked, and saw that it was the fine 
new house which he had heard his mother 
say had been lately built by Judge Wray- 
ford, who had come from the city to live 
there. 

“ May I call you Angel, too?” he asked. 
“You look as I always thought the angels 
did, when mother has told me about them. 
A great many times when I have been sick, 
very sick, and have seen mother weeping 
because she feared I would die, I have felt 
quite happy because I should go soon to the 
angels in the sky. Only that mother would 


be sorry, 1 should have liked to go.” 

The little girl had been holding his hand, 
and dancing up and down; but, when he 
spoke thus, she stopped and looked at him 
steadfastly. 

“You are a strange little boy,” she said 
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at last, “but I will be your angel now, and 
then you will not want to go away from your 
mother and from me.” 

She came very close, and kissed him with 
her rosy lips, in childlike innocence. Then 
she bounded away, and left him standing 
there, all flushed with a pleased surprise, 
mingled with shyness, and gazing after her 
until his mother called him to come in. 

Thus Evan Lanier first met the angel of 
his life. In childhood there was no close- 
drawn barrier of caste or rank between the 
son of the poor widow and the daughter of 
the rich man. They walked together, hand 
in hand, to the little brown school-house, 
where they both obtained the rudiments of 
education; together they played by the wid- 
ow’s fireside, or in the large attic, with its 
stores of quaint, old-fashioned furniture 
and clothing and miscellaneous lumber, 
which was Angel’s play-room at her home. 
They studied and rambled and talked to- 
gether, and, in fact, became inseparable 
companions, sharing books, playthings, 
gifts, fruits, and flowers, —all that they pos- 
sessed. 

They were not separated until the time 
arrived when Angela was sent to a boarding- 
school to finish her education. Evan was 

atly tried 7 this separation, and his 
ealth would doubtless have suffered for 
the grief he felt, had it not been arranged 
that he should enter as pupil a large acad- 
emy in a neighboring town. Mrs. Lanier 
had long lamented her inability to give her 
son such an education as she wished, and as 
he desired. And she lamented the fact 
more when she listened to Angela’s accounts 
of the preparations that they were making 
for her going to school, and saw Evan’s 
looks of dejection. 

At this period, perhaps a week after An- 
ya during which time Evan 

ad pined and wandered aimlessly about his 
accustomed resorts, Judge Wrayford came 
to his assistance. He had become interest- 
ed in Evan for Angela's sake, and desired, 
as he told Mrs. Lanier, to do something to 
forward her purposes for his daughter’s lit- 
tle friend. So by his aid Evan was placed 
at the academy. 

During their school-days Evan and Angela 
seldom met. Sometimes Angela was travel- 
ing with her friends during the vacation, — 
sometimes the house was filled with gay 
guests, who frightened the shy youth from 
the premises ; while he, anxious to make the 
most of Judge Wrayford’s aid, worked very 
busily, during his visits at home, at anything 
that would add to his small means. 

Their school-days closed about the same 
period. Angela came home a beautiful, ac- 
complished young lady, pre-eminently grace- 
ful and attractive. Life opened before her 
full of rosy hues and promises of joy. She 


took her place as a queen in society with a 
— ce that made her rule most delight- 
ful to her subjects. 

Mrs. Lanier died just as Evan, having 
completed the term of his indentures, was 
ready to establish himself in business. No 
tie bound him now to his native village, un- 
less the fact that Angela’s home was there, 
with its strong attractions, constituted such 
abond. He felt that it would be useless for 
him to remain there. He had discovered, 
long ere this, that his “ Angel” was dearer 
far to him than the measure of the old sis- 
terly relation, and that there was a great 

rd between them, over which he could not 
vad to pass until he had made a golden 
bridge to walk upon, or gained a name 
which would bring him nearer to the height 
upon which she stood, 

He resolved to seek the West; that field 
where the sons of New England have been 
wont to display the enterprising traits of 
character which belong to their race. He 
went almost hopeless, so far as Angela was 
concerned ; because he knew that, with her 
beauty and her wealth and all her other ex- 
cellences, she would soon be sought, and, 
doubuess, won in marriage by some fortu- 
nate man. But, thinking of her as his “ An- 

el” still, he resolved to make himself, for 
er sake, all that she, in her sisterly regard, 
could desire to see him. 

He took up his abode where the nucleus 
of a great city had already been established. 
He had selected his place wisely, for there 
was a great demand for the services of com- 
petent mechanics. His knowledge of archi- 
tecture helped him as the city grew. He 
made designs for churches and other public 
buildings, as well as for dwellings, that at- 
tracted attention. Orders flowed in upon 
him. He had an army of men under his 
employ, and, with business so extensive, 
came a golden reward in proportion. 

Five years from the time he commenced 
upon his first small frame-house in C——, 
he was known all over the western country 
as “Lanier, the great architect.” Whole 
streets of lofty buildings belonged to him, 
and one among them, built from designs he 
had long studied, and entirely under his own 
eye, was still unoccupied, and designed, se- 
cretly, for his own home. 

At last he might approach his “ Angel.” 
He had bridged the gulf, and nothing now . 
could hinder him from laying heart and 
fortune at her feet. From the time he left 
his native village, he had maintained suffi- 
cient correspondence with old friends there 
tokeep him informed of Angela’s welfare. 
Much to his surprise and joy, he heard of 
many offers rejected, and that she still re- 
mained unmarried. Sometimes he almost 
ventured to hope it had been for his sake. 

He had never written to her; but, on the 
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fifth anniversary of his arrival in C——, he 
sat down, pale and trembling, in the solitude 
of his room to do so. 

The letter did not satisfy him, though he 
wrote and re-wrote it many times. He 
wrote of his long, hopeless love, — love that 
had grown even more deep and steadfast 
from the day when, a little ~. child, she 
promised to be his “ Angel.” He told her 
that for her he had lived and studied and 
toiled ; how he had taken the good fortune 
that had attended all his endeavors as a 
token that she, his “ Angel,” was not wholly 


. unmindful of him, and that she would grant 


him still a sister’s love, if she could not be 
what he desired more than life, or ought 
that life could bring, —his wife. The letter 
was sent, and he awaited the reply with in- 
tense anxiety and feverish impatience. 

It came at last, and destroyed the bright 
ange he had been weaving. Angela wrote 

us: — 


“ DEAR Evan, — Why have you kept si- 
lent so long? I had not dreamed of this, or, 
rhaps, had I known it long ago, it might 
ave been otherwise with us both. But now 
I have promised to be the wife of another. 
My parents desire it. I honor and respect 
him. I am pledged by all but the promise 
at the altar. I am afraid you will suffer 
when you read this; but, if it will in the 
least comfort you, remember that I am and 
shall be still Your ‘ ANGEL.’” 


Evan was a strong man, but he was bowed 
by this shock very deeply. He had built up 
a structure of hope, all unconsciously, and 
when it fell in ruins the shock was terrible. 
But he survived it. He was not all deso- 
late, for had she not promised to be his 
“Angel” still? He went about his life- 
work as he had done before, to all outward 
appearance, and none knew how the buoyant 
hopes that had upheld him had slipped 


away. 

After he heard of Angela’s marriage, his 
life was very monotonous and cheerless. 
He felt, more and more, the need of female 
companionship and a home. His at 
house stood empty, with echoes in all the 
wide, lofty rooms. If Angela were never to 
dwell there, why should he not seek some 
loving, true-hearted woman, he asked him- 
self, and fill the house he had prepared for 
himself with the voices of a wife and child- 
ren, if God would t him the great happi- 
ness of being a father? 

He married such a woman as he sought 
for, and was happy. 

But after two or three years, very peace- 
ful and quiet, his young wife passed from 
his side and wext down into the grave. 
She left behind her two lovely little ones, 
bequeathing them with her latest breath to 


his tender care. One of these —a tiny in- 
fant — he named Angela, and then, for the 
first time since he had learned that his “ An- 

el” was not to take her place by his side, 

e wrote to her. And she replied with a 
letter full of tender sympathy, thanking him 
for giving her name to the little one, and 
sending many messages of comfort. 

Evan found himself very lonely. He had 
no mother, no sister, to make his home 
home-like to him. His children, intrusted 
to the care of hirelings, pined and sickened. 
They languished for the care of a mother, 
as he, with his loving heart and social na- 
ture, pined for the society of a wife. And 
so, after a time, he married again. 

There was even less of love in this mar- 
riage than the first. He had loved his dead 
wife second only to Angela; he fancied even 
now that his affection for Angela had be- 
come the affection of a brother. This time 
he had thought much of his children’s 
needs, and the lady he made his wife called 
forth sentiments of respect and admiration, 
and even of genuine regard ; but, in spite of 
himself, she always presented herself to his 
mind as connnected rather with the happi- 
ness of his little ones than his own. 

Six months after this marriage, he learn- 
ed that Angela was a widow. Traveling 
east with his family, he met her in the city 
where he took up his abode for a few weeks. 
She had come to the city on business con- 
nected with the estate of her deceased hus- 
band, and was stopping at the same hotel 
with himself. 

Their meeting was most friendly, and 
even affectionate. They met like long-part- 
ed members of the same family. Angela’s 
interest in her friend’s little ones made her, 
if possible, more beautiful in the sight of 
Evan than ever she had been before; while 
her demeanor toward his wife was so perfect 
as to win his highest respect. If he felt re- 
grets for his hasty marriage, now that An- 
gela was free, as he doubtless did, he con- 
cealed them from every eye, and the friends 

rted without one allusion to the hopes or 
eelings of other days. 

Evan knew and felt that she was his “ An- 
gel” still, and that any falterings in his ca- 
reer of honorable endeavor would render 
him unworthy of what was, after all, his 
life’s best boon, — Angela’s affectionate ap- 
proval. After that meeting, their relations 
changed. Angela, childless herself, seemed | 
to have taken to her heart the “angel child” 
who bore her name. And presents and lov- 
ing messages and motherly advice for the 
little one were constantly arriving from her, 
to keep her memory warm in the hearts of 

nd so man away. Evan 
Lanier’s the threshold 
of womanhood when they were called to 
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with the woman who had, for nearly all 
their lives, fulfilled toward them, with scru- 
pulous and affectionate fidelity, the duties of 
amother. In the parting hour, Evan learn- 
ed that she had known all, and that almost 
her whole life as his wife had been embitter- 
ed by the thought that she had come to 
stand between him and his happiness. Re- 
calling all that she had so faithfully perform- 
ed for himself and his, during those years 
so saddened, he felt that he honored her far 
more in that hour than ever before; anda 
pang of sorrow went through his heart at 
the thought of parting from her thus, before 
he could prove his gratitude and affection. 
The flowers planted by the hands of the 
foster-children had bloomed for two sum- 
mers on the grave of Evan Lanier’s wife, 
when he set out to visit Angela. He felt 
that he, who had already been the husband: 
of two wives, had little claim upon her 
heart, even if she still felt something of the 
old affection. But he also felt that he lust 
know his fate, and, whatever she decided it 
to be,.must tell her how —all his life, in all 
circumstances, and through all relations — 
she had still been his “ Angel,” and would‘ 
be while life remained ; whether in her wid- 


owhood and loneliness, as the wife of anoth- 
er, or, in his own home, the best-beloved of 
his heart, as she had ever been. 

Angela met him with the same smile she 
had ever worn; she listened to his words 
with a blush that beautified her still unfaded 
cheek ; and, when he had finished, she laid 
her hand in his, and looked up in his face 
with a glance as truthful as she had worn in 
childhood. 

“Where should your ‘Angel’ be, dear 
Evan, but by your side?” she said, “] 
know not why we should have walked so 
long apart; but He who ordains all thin, 
knew that it was best for us. Now we will 
spend the remainder of our lives together, 
and we know, do we not, that we shail be so 
happy as to forget all the sorrows and trials 
of the past.” 

So, at last, Evan Lanier brought his “ An- 
gel ” to his home, which she punt b 

er presence for many years. hen death 
again entered that mansion, it took the mas- 
ter first; and then Angela laid aside her 
mortal form, and went to dwell with him 
where there is neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage, but where both are as the an- 
gels in heaven. 


A ROYAL WAGER, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


BY ANNIE MORRIS. 


HE wars of the League were raging 

fiercely. Henri of Navarre was at 
Nantes with his army, but, weary of fight- 
ing, he now longed for some new excite- 
ment. Accustomed to indulge his every 
whim, he began one evening, when sitting 
with his boon companions, to speak of the 
charms of his latest favorite, Marie de 
Beauvilliers, and laughiagly challenged all 
present to name any one whose beauty 
could compare with hers. 

“Your majesty has never seen Mademoi- 
selle d’Estrées ?” ventured one of his closest 
friends, the Duc de Bellegarde. 

_ “Never, Bellegarde. And what then?” 
returned his royal master. “Do you pre- 
sume to say that she can outshine the fair 
Marie?” 

“As far as the day exceeds the night, 
your majesty,” answered Bellegarde earn- 
es 


tly 
“Ah!” exclaimed the king, turning to- 
ward the speaker. “You seem interested, 


deeply interested, in the lady, Bellegarde.” 


“ She is my affianced wife, your majesty.” 

“ Cap de Dieu!” cried Henri laughingly. 
“Now I comprehend! But you are not a 
fair judge in this case! 1 wish to have an 
opportunity to decide for myself. 1 will 
wager you a thousand crowns that she is not 
so charming as Marie.” 

“I accept the wager, sir; but how will you 
decide?” 

“I will see the lady myself, as I said be- 
fore. Stay! is it not early? You shall in- 
troduce me to her this | 

Too late Bellegarde realized the mischief 
he had done himself, but no retreat was pos- 
sible. In vain he urged the distance, the 
danger from the enemy, or the bad state of 
the roads. The royal libertine was resolved 
to see the new beauty, and most reluctlantly 
Bellegarde prepared to escort him. ’ 

They were accompanied only by Chicot, 
the king’s jester; and far too soon, in Belle- 
garde’s opinion, they’ arrived at the Castle 
of Coeuvres, the residence of the Marquis 
d’Estrées. 
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On the way the whole plan was settled. 
The king was to be introduced as a Span- 
jard, a character which his swarthy skin, 
flashing eyes, and heavy mustache made it 
easy for him to assume. 

n entering the salon, they found only 
. the fair Gabrielle, Bellegarde’s fiancée, pres- 
ent. She was indeed beautiful, and the 
look of love and joy which lighted up her 
blue eyes as she saw Bellegarde sealed her 
fate. 

Henri, on being presented, kissed her 
cheek; and Bellegarde, in his fury, would 
have struck the king down, had not Chicot 
interfered, pleading that the Spanish Don 
knew no better. abrielle, too, interceded 

‘in behalf of the stranger, who now devoted 
himself to her, quite excluding her betroth- 
ed from all share in the conversation. 

The young duc had flattered himself that 
a pure, gentle woman like Gabrielle would 
be shocked and disgusted by the freedom 
and boldness of Henri’s manners. But, 
alas! he only too soon perceived that she 
was completely fascinated. ‘ 

It was late ere the king could be persuad- 
ed to depart, and then he took leave with as 
much familiarity as he had displayed on en- 
tering, and in a low voice assured Gabrielle 
of his speedy return. 

The Duc de Bellegarde contrived to gain 
a private interview with his fair betrothed, 
unknown to the king, who had refused him 
leave of absence, and solemnly warned her 
of her danger. Butin vain! She promised 
not to see Henri, should he call again; yet 
scarcely was Bellegarde out of sight when 
his — was beside ker. With extrava- 

nt compliments and many protestations of 

ve he charmed her, till she promised to re- 
nounce her lover, the noble-hearted Belle- 
de, and follow her royal lover to Nantes; 
the chateau of Coeuvres being, so he plead- 
ed, too distant. Once there, he loaded her 
father with honors, banished Bellegarde, 
and, when the king removed to Saint-Ger- 
main, Gabrielle was still with him. 

But her ambitious soul was not yet satis- 
fied. Henri must be divorced from Mar- 
guerite, and marry her! This he readily 
promised to do as soon as peace should be 
declared, and for a while she was content. 
But Marguerite did not choose to be di- 
vorced to leave room for her rival, and 
a heart grew heavy with hope de- 
erred. 


At last, an infamous thought occurred to 
her. If the queen were to die, Henri would 
no longer delay their marriage. 

Full of this idea, she took advantage of a 
short absence of the king, and set out for 
the Castle of Usson, where Marguerite held 
her court. She had left behind her ladies 
and courtiers, and was attended only by one 
old faithful servant who had followed her 

27 


from Cceuvres. She had given out that she 
intended to visit the chateau, and hoped 
thereby to disarm suspicion. 

She had nearly reached the Castle of 
Usson, and was riding slowly, to more per- 
fectly mature her plan; which was to gain 
admittance to Marguerite de Valois’s pres- 
ence disguised as a peasant girl, and present 
her with a bouquet, which was to contain a 
secret poison. Marguerite was known to 
be passionately fond of flowers, and Gabri- 
elle hoped thereby to effect her object of 
poisoning her rival. 

Taking the old servitor into her counsels, 
so far as was absolutely necessary, he soon 

ured her a peasant’s costume and a 
unch of rare flowers. The old man won- 
dered to himself why his lovely mistress 
chose to present herself in this guise to the 


queen; but whatever she did was right in | 


his eyes, and he troubled himself no more 
about it. 

Armed with her bouquet, Gabrielle ap- 
proached the castle alone; and, meetin 
with a page, begged him to procure her ad- 
mission to the queen. This he rudely de- 
clined, till, discovering that the pretended 
peasant had a well-filled purse, he hastened 
— errand, leaving her in the encrance- 

all. 

Gabrielle had stood there but a moment 
when a familiar foot-fall caught her ear; 
and, glancing up, to her dismay beheld the 
king. She had supposed his journey to be 
in an entirely different direction, and, in her 
great astonishment, uttered an exclamation 
which drew 

Seeing, as he supposed, a pretty peasant 

irl, he advanced hastily, for oun A love of 

auty was not restrained by rank or for- 
tune. 

“ Have you flowers to sell, mignonne ?” 
he exclaimed, endeavoring to take the bou- 
quet from her hand; but, horrified beyond 
control, Gabrielie cried out, “ Do not touch 
it!” and flung it with all her force through 
the open door into the courtyard. 

Of course her voice betrayed her. 

“ Gabrielle!” exclaimed Henri in amaze- 
ment. ‘“ Gabrielle, how came you here?” 

Then, as he glanced at the flowers, he 
continued in a lower tone, — ‘ 

“Did you weary of waiting, ma petite, 
and think thus to hasten my freedom? 
Nay, then, do not look so frightened !” 

ke or Gabrielle was nearly fainting. 

“See!” added Henri, “I am not displeas- 
ed. Do I not know it was for love of me? 
Look then, sweet one, and I will show thee 
how to complete thy task! Never fear: I 
will not approach them too nearly.” 

And, hastily picking up the fatal flowers, 
he rapidly placed them in a beautiful vase 
— adorned a small pedestal in the wide 
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“ Now hasten away! The queen always 
ses to admire the flowers in each vase. 
our work is done. Return to Fontaine- 
bleau as speedily as possible. I will follow 
you atonce! Do not fear, dearest. I ac- 
cept this as the latest, best proof of your 
love for me.” 

And Gabrielle retired, before the page re- 
turned to take her to his royal mistress, and 
— ed back to Fontainebleau to wait and 

ope that now the last obstacle to her union 
with Henri would be removed. 

But Marguerite did not die. On Henri’s 
return, he brought to Gabrielle the news of 
the death of the page whom she had seen. 
Noticing the flowers in the vase, he had 
thought to re-arrange them to please the 
queen, when he was taken suddenly ill, and 
soon expired. 

Did Gabrielle remember this, when, a lit- 


tle later, just as she thought another month 
would see the long-coveted crown upon her 
fair brow, she, too, was poisoned ? 

She had, at Henri’s express desire, gone 
to Paris to keep Easter, while he remained 
at Fontainebleau. And, on the very day 
after her arrival in that city, as she was 
leaving her house to attend early mass, she 
was presented with a curiously wrought vin- 
eg hf Zametti, an Italian Jew, whom 
Henri had ordered to wait upon her with 
certain jewels. 

She was taken ill before the mass was fin- 
ished, and, before the dawn of another day, 
had died ; unlamented, save, perhaps, by her 
two sons, and the faithful Bellegarde, who 
had never forgotten her. But fickle Henri, 
without loss of time, consoled himself with 
the charming Henriette de Balsac d’En- 


tragues. 


THE PLAIN MISS BARSTOW. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


66 AT nonsense it is for me to stand 


here gazing into the glass in hope 
of discovering one good feature in a face 
every one calls plain! Ah me! I wish I 
could learn to listen without a pang to the 
many remarks made on appear- 
ance. I am a perfect foil to Emily, and 
ple notice my ugliness because my sister 
a beauty. 
and admired, while I ” — 

Lucille Barstow stop speaking, and 
dropping her head in her hands burst into 
tears. She did not heed the length and lux- 
uriance of the chestnut hair whic wea a 
her like a veil. In her opinion Emily’s hair 
was far lovelier than her own. And she 
was unconscious of the symmetry of her 
small hands and feet. To their beauty she 
attached no importance, and thought only of 
the plain face on which so many of her ac- 
quaintances remarked. 

She had passed the evening at a ball, and 
while dancing a quadrille had heard a gentle- 
man in the next set say, — 

“Is n’t the lady in blue and white the one 
we ~ oa sing so divinely at Mrs. Spring- 
er’s ” 

The reply of his partner came distinctly 
to Lucille’s ears 

“Which young lady? It was the plain 
Miss Barstow we heard si Yes, she is 
dressed in blue and white, I see. She is 
the same.” 


I see her sought after | ly 


How well Lucille remembered every 
word. She could sing. No one had ever 
denied the sweetness and strength of her 
voice, and she had sung her best at Mrs. 
Springer’s. No wonder Geoffrey Wayne 
had remembered it. Few could forget the 
beauty of that clear voice, but Lucille would 
— willingly bartered her voice for a love- 

ace. 
At last the w rl turned off the gas, 
and went to bed baie was long before she 
could find rest in sleep, for she tossed rest- 
lessly on her pillow, recalling the many re- 
marks she had heard in disparagement of 
her face. 

Breakfast was nearly over when Lucille 
ing. Her mother and sister were 
ris trons the table. 

“ Mercy, sis!” cried Emily, “ how swol- 
_ ur eyes are, and you look like a ghost. 

t does n’t improve your appearance very 
much to look so 

“I am not always studying my appear- 
ance,” answered Ludille, taking a seat at 
the table. 

“Lucille, Geoffrey Wayne spoke to me 
last night of the excellence of your singing 
at Mrs. Springer’s,” said Mrs. Barstow, 
pouring out a cup of coffee for her grand- 
daughter. 

“Yes, I heard him speak of it,” said 
cille, with a bitter smile, for she remember- 
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ed that she had also heard the answer of his 
ner in the quadrille. 

“But don’t let his praise cause you to 
have hopes of fascinating him,” laughed 
Emily, “for I have entered the lists, and 
naturally you will have no chance.” 

“ Naturally, of course,” said Lucille. 

“ Emily, don’t fret Lucille this morning. 
She looks half-sick,” said Mrs. Barstow, 
with a fond look at the beauty, whom she 
idolized. 

“T am wholly sick,” said Lucille, pushing 
away her coffee-cup. “I wish there was 
some place on this earth where I could go 
with the certainty of not hearing the changes 
rung on my ugliness.” 

“I ’m afraid there is no such blissful 
spot,” said Emily. “ But I must be off to 
dress, for Geofirey Wayne is to call this 
noon. This is November. I will wagera 
pair of gloves to you, Lucille, that I have a 
chance of becoming Mrs. Wayne before 
“] don’t doubt it, so I won’t run the risk 
of losing the gloves,” said Lucille, leaving 
the room. 


eg! Wayne came at the time appoint- 


ed, and Emily, beautifully dressed, flitted 
down into the parlor, and held out one 
white, dimpled hand in welcome to this tall, 
golden-haired fellow who was so sought af- 
ter in society. 

“Where is your sister? I hoped to have 
the pleasure of hearing her sing,” Mr. 
Wayne said when he at last rose to go. 

‘*She has a headache. Indeed she is a 

rfect martyr to all the petty ills to which 

‘\ flesh is heir,” replied Emily. “She cares 
very little for society, and seldom receives 
morning calls,” she added. 

That night Lucille came into her grand- 
mother’s room, and knelt beside the low 
chair in which the old lady sat. She did 
oe speak, and her face looked worn and 
sa 


“What is the matter, Lulie? Has any- 
thing gone wrong?” asked Mrs. Barstow, 


kissing the upturned brow of her grand- |’ 


“ Everything is a grandma. I am 

ing a vain, useless life,and I am tired 

of it. What does it all amount to, —this 
continual round of balls and parties? It 
brings no peace, no joy to me, and I am 
sure I bring no joy to any one else. I hear 
oa spoken of everywhere as ‘ the plain 

iss Barstow.’ It is thus that I am distin- 
guished from Emily. Let me go somewhere 
else, dear grandma. Let me try to be hap- 
py in my own way.” 

“Where do you wish to go, Lucille,” 
asked the eld lady gravely. 

“You know Amy Winter, my old school- 
mate, who lives in Barristown? Let me 
there for afew months. She and her mo 


er live very quietly, and I know they would 
be quite willing to have me board with 
them. I could cultivate my voice, and— 
here I am not happy. . I am restless, unsat- 
isfied. I want, I really need, a change.” 

“ My highest ambition is to make the or- 
phan children of my poor boy happy,” said 
Mrs. Barstow, in a sad tone. “I cannot 
forget that he consigned them to my care 
with his dying breath. You shall do as you 
wish, Lucille; but you will be leaving a lux- 
urious home for a very plain one. Emily 
seems very happy here ; why cannot you be 
so also?” 

“Emily and I are very different,” replied 
Lucille. “She thrusts me into the back- 
ground always. Perhaps she does not mean 
to be unkind, but the knowledge of her 
great beauty and the homage it receives 

appier for having a change, even though 
it wilt only to dull little Barristown.” 

Lucille wrote te her friend at once asking 
if she could have a home with her for a few 
months, and the answer came by return mail. 
The Winters were delighted with the idea 
of her coming, and hoped she would come. 
at once. 

Of course Emily was much surprised at 
her sister’s desire to leave the city in the 
height of the gay season; but Lucille would 
listen to no reasoning or arguments, and the 
end of the week found her in Barristown. 

At first she was very well contented with 
the oe she had made. She practiced © 
all her old music, read every book which 
came in her way, and did a large amount of 
worsted work. But after a while time drag- 

d very heavily. The small circulating 
ibrary was exhausted, and every bureau 
and mantel in the house was supplied with 
worsted mats. The days grew dreary again, 
and Lucille a to question whether she 
was making a better use of her life in Bar- 
ristown than she had made in her own home. 
During this season of doubt, a letter came 
from Emily, containing great news. » 

“ Congratulate me, dear Lu,” so the letter 
ran, “for I have bagged my bird. . Yes, I 
am actually engaged to that golden-haired 
Adonis, Geoffrey Wayne, have a sol- 
itaire diamond three times as large as the 
one Will Gorham gave Mollie Prichard. I 
was undecided at first between Geof. and 
Count Lazona,—do you remember 
Oh, such dark, languishing eyes, and such 
athrilling voice! But he is poor, and | am 
not adapted for love in a cottage. It would 
n’t suit me even with the count as worship- 
er. If his old aunt in France would but 
die conveniently and leave him a fortune! 
But she won’t, of course, and Geof. is rich- 
er than she is, anyhow. He is madly in 
love with me. Won’t you like him for a 
brother-in-law? When 1 am married you 
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and grandma can live as hum-drum as you 
please; and you need n’t vegetate in the 
Soy to avoid being overshadowed b 
me. The count told me last night that 
had ‘a face like a falling star. Was n’t 
that pretty? O dear, how I wish he was 
rich! Geof. is too dignified to say such 
things. Send me your congratulations, little 
lain-face. Your turn may come some time. 
ve in a cottage _— suit you admirably ; 
but for heaven’s sake don’t marry one of 
those Barristown pumpkins Amy used to 
tell about.” 

“ What a different letter I should write to 

_her if I were to become engaged,” murmur- 
ed Lucille, allowing the epistle to fall in her 
lap. “But then Emily and I are not at all 
alike.” 

Then she drew her chair to the centre- 
table, opened her desk, and began the con- 
grtatulatory letter required of her. 

When it was finished she took it to the 
postoffice herself, for she felt the need of 
a brisk walk. On her way home she bought 
a newspaper, and when she reached her 
own room again threw herself on a comfort- 
able lounge, and to read. Almost 
the first thing her eye fell upon was an ad- 
vertisement for a governess. 


“ Wanted, a governess for two small child- 
ren. House in the country. Good salary. 
English branches only required. None but 
homely women need apply. Address Mrs. 
Julia Lamotte, Wildw Park, Queens- 
town. 


Over and over again did Lucille read this 
singular advertisement. She knew that 
none but foolish women ever inserted such 
strange productions, and wondered what 
kind of a person Mrs. Lamotte could be. 
Was she malicious as well as foolish ? 

“She must be jealous of her husband, 
and won’t throw temptation in his way in 
the shape of a pretty governess,” Lucille 
thought. “I wonder if 1 would pgove home- 
ly enough to suit her. I hardly think she 
would jealous of ‘the plain Miss Bars- 
tow,’” and the girl glanced in the long mir- 
ror which hung opposite her. “At any 
rate I mean to try for the situation. I am 
tired of the dull monotony of my life here, 
and_ yet I can’t go back to the old one, only 
to go through that dreary round of pleasure- 
seeking and dissipation. What an experi- 
ence it will be to go out as a governess! I 
will tell Amy at once.” 

Of course Lucille met with opposition 
from her friends. They thought she would 
find the life of a governess very irksome, 
and that her grandmother would not ap- 
prove of the plan at all. , 

“ But I can leave the place whenever I 

, Please, and I don’t intend to tell grandma a 


word about it. Youcan forward all her lew 
ters to me, and I will send all my letters to 
you to post here. She will never know that 

“am not with you, and I am bent on bei 
Mrs. Lamotte’s governess if Mrs. Lamotte 
will have me. So don’t try to stop me.” 

Mrs. Winter and Amy at length ceased 
to oppose the wishes of their guest, ‘and 
Mrs. Lamotte’s answer to Lucille’s letter 
having been favorable, she found herself a 
week later on her way to Queenstown. A 
carriage, drawn by a poke of handsome bays, 
was in waiting for her at the station, and 
driven rapidly toward Wildwood 

ark. 

So anxious was Mrs. Lamotte to see 
whether the homeliness of her new governess 
was as pronounced as she wished it to be, 
that she came herself to the hall door when 
the carriage arrived, and after one glance 
into Lucille’s face gave her a cordial 
greeting, and led the way to a handsome 
parlor. 

“ Do you not admire my home? ” she ask- 
ed, when Lucille had divested herself of 
her traveling wraps. 

“IT think it beautiful,” said Lucille heart- 
ily, “and it shows to advantage in this 
fresh springtime, with the green grass 
springing up everywhere, and the trees put- 
ting forth their young leaves and buds.” 

“You are enthusiastic,” said Mrs. La- 
motte, “‘and I feel sure I shall like you. 
Draw your chair nearer, and I will tell you 
in confidence why I advertised for a home- 
ly 

ucille, who had called herself Miss 
Danvers (her middle name) did as Mrs. La- 
motte requested, and that lady began. 

“IT am a widow, as of course you perceive 
by my mourning. My poor Arthur died 
five years ago, and left me this estate anda 
comfortable income. My only brother is a 
bachelor, and spends his winters in the 
city, but his summers with me. I expect 
him here next week. He is wealthy, and 
much sought after, and I have had aterrible 
time protecting him from the snares set for 
him by every old maid and young miss in 
the neighborhood, I had one pretty gov- 
erness, and I firmly made up my mind that 
I would never have another. There shall 
be no more sunning round the garden moon- 
light evenings, and culling buttonhole bou- 
quets. Do you know, Miss Danvers, | actu- 
ally caught that sly Miss Garfield in the 
very act of pinning a rose on my brother’s 
coat! Of course I paid her a month’s sala- 
ty in adyance, and sent her off. I am 
obliged to have a governess for my two 
peor darlings, but it shall never be said that 
my only brother was sacrificed on my ac- 
count to one of those sly, deep, pretty gov- 
ernesses. No, I have had enou h of them. 
I suffered from nervous apprehension all 
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the time Miss Garfield was here. Another 
week, and the sly thing would have been my 
brother’s wife.” 

“J don’t think I shall trouble his peace 
of mind,” said Lucille languidly, inwardly 
laughing at Mrs. Lamotte’s tribulations. 
“I am sure we will not wander in the gar- 
den and pick roses together.” 

“Oh, I am sure there is no danger with 

u,” said Mrs. Lamotte. 

And Lucille felt that the lady considered 
the plainness of her governess a sufficient 
guard against the attentions of a young 
and wealthy man. ‘ 

Several days went quickly by, Lucille be- 
ing charmed with her new life. She com- 
pletely won the hearts of her two little pu- 

ils, and found both interest and amusement 
in teaching them. She had now regular du- 
ties which she was obliged to fulfill, and 
found life much more bearable than at Bar- 
ristown. 

One morning when she entered the break- 
fast-room she started back as if she had 
seen an apparition, for there in an easy- 
chair, his handsome head on his hand, his 
blue eyes bent on the carpet as if in mel- 
ancholy dreaming, sat Geoffrey Wayne. He 
was evidently entirely at home, fér, hearin 
a footstep, he looked up, saw Lucille, an 
rising from his chair came f say- 

“Miss Danvers, I am sure. I arrived 
very late last night, and saw my sister but 
a few moments, yet she found time to tell 
me of you, and the love Maud and Willie 


bear you.” 

He did not recognize her, then. Why 
should he? She had been in full dress at 
both places where —~ had met, and her 
hair had been dres with flowers and 
sprinkled with gold-dust. Of course she 
looked vastly different now in a plain dress 
of dark muslin, and her luxuriant hair in a 
simple coil. And, of course, too, Geoffrey 
Wayne would never think of finding in his 
sister’s governess the sister of his fiancée, 
whom he had been told was at Barristown. 

Before Lucille could collect her thoughts 
sufficiently to reply, Mrs. Lamotte entered, 
evidently not at all disturbed at finding her 
handsome brother and her homely govern- 
ess together. Lucille saw by the way she 
joked and laughed at Geoffrey about matri- 
mony and the snares spread for him that 
she knew nothing of his engagement to 
Emily. Probably Mrs. Lamotte was not 
the woman such a man would choose for a 
confidante. 

Mr. Geoffrey Wayne had come to pass 
the summer with his sister as usual; but, to 
that lady’s astonishment, he did not enter 
with his usual zest into her plans for cro- 
quet parties and archery matches. Lucille 


noticed that he was grave almost to melan- 


choly, and when letters came from Emily 
would go off to the little arbor at the foot of 
~ garden and sit for hours smoking gloom- 
ily. 

Lucille was sitting alone on the front piaz- 
za reading ore evening when little Maud 
came to her. 

“O Miss Danvers,” she cried, almost out 
of breath, “come to Uncle Geoffrey. A 
horrid horse kicked him in the leg, and it is 
broken. Peter and Sam carried him into 
the parlor, and Peter has gone after a doc- 
tor.’ 
Lucille hardly waited to hear all the child 
said, for.at the first intimation she received 
that Emily’s lover had been hurt she started 
from her seat and hurried to the parlor. 

Geoffrey was lying on a sofa with his 
brows contracted by pain, his handsome 
face white with suffering. Lucille, taking a 
bottle of cologne from the mantel, drew a 
chair close to the sofa, and began bathi 
his head very softly and gently. He di 
not open his eyes, however, and it was only 
when his sister came running in wild with 
excitement that he spoke. Then he begged 
her to be quiet, and said his accident would 
not amount to much. But Mrs. Lamotte 
would not be quieted, and wept and moaned 
until the doctor’s coming sent her from the 
room. She professed herself utterly unable 
to nurse her brother. 

“I feel like fainting when I go into that 
darkened room,” she said. “My feeli 
completely overpower me when | see him 
lying there so white and still. Miss Dan- 
vers, help me in this. I know I can trust 
you. 1am sure I am not doing a dangerous 
thing. You are not pretty and sly like that 
horrid Miss Garfield, and are the very one 
who can read to and amuse poor Geoffrey. 
Promise me you will do so.” 

Lucille with a bitter pang at her heart as 
she thought that Mrs. Lamotte could indeed 
trust her to pay to Emily’s fiancé any little 
attention he needed, promised to do her 
best to while away the hours for the inter- 
esting invalid, and began her work without 
delay. 

But Mrs. Lamotte was wrong in thinking 
it not a dangerous thing to throw these two 

un nx so much together. As Geof- 
ae Eh the touch of the cool, soft hands on 
his head he learned to admire them. As he 
listened to the low, sweet voice, which ap- 
peared never to weary when reading aloud 
to him, he learned to love it. As he saw the 
hundred different efforts Lucille made each 
day to interest him and render his confine- 
ment to one room less irksome, he learned 
to worship her. He forgot her plain face, 
and contrasted her character only with that 
of Emily. For he no longer loved the girl 
to whom he had bound himself. He had 
been infatuated with her marvelous beauty, 
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a in the toils of her shimmering gold- 
en hair and musical laugh, and he had be- 
lieved his infatuation to be love. But 
when thrown constantly with her whom he 
had believed as perfect in character as in 
face, he had discovered her mind to be shal- 
low, her one passion to be the leader of so- 
ciety. She was vain, exacting and selfish, 
and had no real love for the man she had 
— to marry. But Geoffrey believed 

is honor demanded that he should fulfill to 
the letter the vow he had pledged, and the 
wedding was to take place in October. He 
had made no effort to break his fetters, 
though they had grown so galiing. He had 
thrown aside all prudence, listened not to 
the voice of reason, and had asked Emily 
to marry him after an acquaintance of bare- 
ly six weeks. Faustus-like he had sold 
himself to a golden Mephistopheles, and 
his Margaret had turned to stone within 
his embrace. 

The knowledge of Geoffrey’s love for her 
came upon Lucille like a thunder-clap. 
Thinking of him only as her sister’s betruth- 
ed, she had never imagined that her gentle 
ministrations to him during his illness had 
waked into being the tenderest emotions of 
his breast. He was nearly well, and was 
sitting in the twilight one evening when 
she entered the room, and not perceiving in 
the gloom a chair directly before her she 
stumbled over it and fell to the floor, strik- 
ing her head*with considerable force against 
a small centre-table. 

With one bound Geoffrey was by her 
side, and lifting her in his arms cried, — 

“ My darling, my darling! tell me you are 
not hurt. Speak to me, Lucille, my dearest! 
tell me you are not hurt.” His voice was 
hoarse with emotion, and hot kisses fell u 
on the girl’s brow, as he pressed her to his 
breast, forgetting Emily, honor, everything 
but that he loved this plain little goVerness 
of his sister’s. 

“Stop,” cried Lucille, when she could 
speak from amazement and excitement, and 
she wrested herself from his embrace. 
“ How dare you speak so to me, Geoffrey 
Wayne, when at this moment you are en- 
gaged to another.” 

“You know of my engagement then? 
But it matters not how you have learned of 
it, for it is true. But as Heaven hears me 
I love you only, and wish with all sincerity 
that my hand could follow my heart.” 

Lucille staggered back against the wall, 
and dropped her head in her hands. One 
instant she stood thus, and in that instant 
the knowledge came to her that she loved 
this man who was to be her sister’s husband. 
Oh, what a cruel wrong she had done Emi- 
Ww! She raised her face and looked at 


wild, that he was startled at the 


ffrey through her tears,so haggard, so 
change in 


her countenance, and then fled from the 
room like a frightened deer. 

They did not meet again until the next 
day, and then both were calm, and avoided 
being left alone together. There was no ef- 
fort made on either side to continue a con- 
versation which had been so painful to both 
of them. 

Emily wrote to Lucille, thinking her still 
at Barristown, urging her to return home 
to act as bridemaid at her wedding; but 
Lucille wrote that she could not, and Emily 
was forced to be satisfied without any ex- 
planation of why it was not possible for her 
only sister to be with her on an occasion of 
so much importance. 

October in all its red and golden beauty 
came only too soon for Geoffrey, who 
would willingly have deferred his wedding 
had it been possible. But it had been ar- 
ranged to take place on the tenth of the 
month, and on the eighth he left Wildwood 
Park, unaccompanied by any one, for Mrs, 
Lamotte, much to her grief, could not leave 
home on account of the illness of her young- 
est child. And she was a faithful . mother 
even though asilly woman. She was great- 
ly rejoiced that Geoffrey was to marry so 
well, and talked of nothing but the wedding 
from morning to night, until it was almost a 
relief to Geoffrey when the eighth of the 
month came, and “ could leave the Park. 

On the evening of the tenth Lucille went 
alone to the little arbor at the foot of the 

en, and throwing herself upon a seat 
eaned her head down on the little rustic 
table, and gave her mind up to painful 
thoughts and memories. As she recalled 
Geoffrey’s avowal of love, and pictured the 
scene in which he was even now indulging, 
the wedding display and the beauty of the 
happy bride, her tears fell fast, and sobs 
cheek her slender frame. A tempest of 
grief and regret was sweeping over her, and 


‘| she could not, cared not to, stay it. 


“ Lucille,” said a grave, manly voice, 
“ Lucille, my love, my darling, look up, and 
tell me if you really care so much for me as 
to weep like this.” 

Lucille started to her feet, bewildered as 
she saw that it was Geoffrey who spoke, 
Geoffrey who stood before her, his face 
illuminated by love. 

“Emily!” she gasped. “ Where is 
Emily?” 

“She gave me my freedom, Lucille,” was 
the reply, in alow, almost sad tone. “She 
cared not that we were to be married this 
evening. She eloped last night with the 
Count Lazano, whose aunt died barely four 
days since, leaving him a handsome fortune. 
She did not dare, poor Emily, to brave out 
the breaking of her troth with me, so she 
eloped.” 

“Q my sister, my sister!” groaned Lu- 
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cille, covering her face with her hands, and 
sobbing more violently than before.. 
“ Your sister !” repeated Geoffrey. “ You 
do not mean ” — 
“I mean that I am not the poor governess 
u thought me, but Lucille Danvers 
tow.” 


“What a wonderful tale! quite romantic ! 
But, Lucille, I must kiss you once more to 
see if you are really before me, that I am 
not dreaming ” — 

A sudden crackling in the bushes about 
the arbor prevented Geoffrey from carrying 
out his intention, and Mrs. otte, purple 
with rage, appeared before the lovers. 

“A second Miss Garfield!” cried the 
widow in a shrill voice. “So the homely 
as well as the pretty governesses inveigle 
my brother into ing love to them. I 
thought better of you, Miss Danvers; and 
as for you, Geoffrey, I believe you would 
make love to any girl no matter if she were 
as ugly as Hecate. And just come back 


— your wedding that was to be! Oh, I 
shall” — 

“ Stop, Jannette!” cried Geoffrey, whose 
indignation had prevented his checking his 
sister’s tirade before. “Stop, Jannette: you 
do not know of whom you are speaking. 
Let me explain to you why Miss Danvers 
came here, and who sbe is.” 

He then gave a brief explanation of why 
Lucille had become a governess, and. told 
her relation to Emily. 

Mrs Lamotte would hardly credit her 
ears, and almost fainted from surprise. 
But when Geoffrey had finished his story. 
she no longer upbraided him, or opposed 
his love, but offered her congratulations ef- 
fusively, “hoping Geoffrey would succeed . 
in getting married the next time he invited 
her to his wedding.” 

And he did succeed, for six months later 
cards were out for his marriage with “ the 

lain Miss Barstow,” and this time the 
ide did not elope. 


HUNTED BY 


NE of those irrepressible “ lady-corre- 
spondents ” who make it their business 
to “hunt up the lions ” of the metropolis — 
i, é., to intrude upon the privacy of people 
distinguished in literature and the arts — 
for the — of retailing personal gossip 
to the Yankee newspapers, met, a contem- 
porary tells us, with deserved punishment 
the other day. An eccentric but famous 
young author having, by his bachelorhood 
and the notorious oddity of his habits, re- 
pelled her from paying him a visit at his 
chambers, she in desperation adopted the 
expedient of inviting him to her own lodg- 
ings, to “read to her his new work.” 
He arrived soon after daybreak, and be- 
gn to read in his wildly gesticulatory style. 
y breakfast-time she had exhausted her 
stock of compliments, and felt fatigued. 
He ate the breakfast with avidity, and re- 
commenced reading. Wearily did she count 
the hours until luncheon was brought in. 
The author, exclaiming, “ Capital idea!” 
devoured the luncheon with ferocity, and 
once again took his MS. in his hand and 
read on. Supine upon the sofa did the un- 
happy lady writhe in anguish. The poet 


took no heed, but read on. Dinner-time 
came. Agleam of hope inspired the wretch- 


THE “LION” 


ed “lion-huntress.” But, alas! her very 
feebly suggested invitation to stay was ac- 
cepted by the frenzied genius, who, to use 
the language of provincial reporters, did 
“ample justice to the assembled viands !” 

“He cannot go on reading,” she fondly 
whispered to herself, “after so heavy a 
meal.” 

But he did,-and with renewed energy, 
laughing and ——- by turns, in his char- 
acteristic manner. It was now dead mid- 
night, and cold, fearful drops stood on the 
brow of the wretched lady. With a cesper- 
ate effort, she pent the propriety of re- 
tiring, as she wished to go to 

“To bed? Capital idea! And we can 
finish the reading in the morning.” 

But, instead of saying good-night, the tor- 
mentor deliberately opened the folding- 
doors, saying, — 

“ Ah, t thought there would be a bed 
here; always is in London lodgings.” 

And he immediately threw himself on the 
couch, and was soon snoring peacefully. 

His victim took refuge in a neighbor's 
house. When she returned in the morning, 
she found the author declaiming his remain- 
ing chapters to himself in the looking-glass. 
Her literary enthusiasm is blighted for life. 
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THE MARQUIS 


OF MONTROSE. 


BY REV.'DR. H. STANDISH, OF LONDON. 


A STRANGER with archeological tastes 
on lately visiting Edinburgh asked a 
fiend to show him the tomb of the Great 
Marquis of Montrose. The request was 
puzzling, for although it was known that the 
remains of Montrose had been buried in 
Edinburgh, people generally could tell noth- 
ing as to the situation of his tomb. The 

ntleman appealed to at length bethought 

imself from historical recollections that 
Montrose’s tomb was somewhere in the 
church of St. Giles, an old Gothic building 
that has undergone various vicissitudes. 
An eminent antiquary being consulted, the 
spot which had received the mangled re- 
mains of the Great Marquis was pointed out. 
It was a dark cavern, underneath the south- 
ern side of St. Giles, reached by a flight of 
steps from the southern transept, and which 
cavern was occupied as a coal cellar. On 
inspecting this dismal cavern, there was no 
vestige of tomb or any sepulchral ornament. 
The place was just a dirty, dingy toal-cellar, 
with a stove in one corner for sending warm 
air to the church above. We are not going 
to expatiate on so indecent a desecration; 
but will prooees to tell in a brief way the 
story of the distinguished man whose bones 
lie mouldering in that miserable coal-cellar. 


The family of Graham, which attained to 


rank under the titular distinction of Mont- 
rose, is said to have settled in Scotland in 
the reign of David I., about the middle of 
the twelth century. The principal line of 
the Grahams burst into distinction in the 
e in the reign of James I. of Scotland. 
Patric Graham having been one of the hos- 
tages to the English for the ransom of 
James, returned home in 1432, and was soon 
after created a peer as Baron Graham. 
The grandson of this personage was created 
Earl of Montrose in 1504. Hence there was 
a succession of several earls, whom it is un- 
necessary to individualize, until we come to 
James, fifth Earl of Montrose, born in 1612, 
and who succeeded his father in 1626. Now 
comes the history of the notable man of the 
family. 
While a th, James Graham was sent 
to the University of St. Andrews by his 
ardian and brother-in-law, Archibald, Lord 
apier, son of the famous inventor of loga- 
rithms. He was an apt if not an ardent stu- 
dent, and during the two or three seasons 
of his attendance at college, acquired a re- 
spectable amount of classical knowledge, be- 
sides exhibiting a genuine predilection for 
literature, which the stormy character of his 
after-life never quite destroyed. He mar- 


ried while still a young man, and had two 
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sons. Returning from foreign travel, the 
young Earl of Montrose arrived about the 
time when Charles I. began his fatal strug- 

le with the English Parliament, and when 

cotland was in a state of religious perturb- 
ation. In all quarters, things were vergin 
toward a civil war,—on the one side royal- 
ists, on the other Puritans and Covenanters. 
It was a grave crisis, and a young man en- 
tering the world behoved seriously to con- 
sider to which party he would attach himself. 
Naturally, from family tradition and his own 
fervor of character, the Earl of Montrose 
would mag have declared himself for 
the royalists; but he took part with the ma- 
= of the nation, who, in the first place, 

onestly contending for civil and religious 
liberty, were not aware that in revolutionary 
progress there is usually a lower depth, in 
which anarchy ends in military despotism. 
It was distinctly so on the present occasion, 
and in not a very long time did Montrose 
see that he had been too precipitate in his 
choice of party. At first, he zealously took 
part in framing the famous National Cove- 
nant, 1638; and in the year following he 
made three military expeditions to overawe 
the royalists in Aberdeenshire. 

For a time, national distractions were al- 
layed by concessions made by Charles I., 
who, in a conciliatory spirit, invited the lead- 
ing Covenanting nobles to meet him at Ber- 
wick. By attending this meeting, Montrose 
is alleged to have been henceforth more 
lukewarm in the cause he had espoused. 
Yet in 1640, when a Scottish force crossed 
the Tweed under the command of Leslie, in 
order to join the troops of the Parliament at 
York, Montrose was the first man who ford- 
ed the river. Recalled to Scotland, he was 
accused of plotting against Argyll, who oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the Scottish Es- 
tates, ot was confined in Edinburgh Castle, 
where he remained till the beginning of 1642, 
when he was set at liberty, Whether from 
the indignity he felt at his treatment by Ar- 
gyll on this occasion, or from a growing 
conviction that he had erred in attaching 
himself to the popular party, Montrose soon 
broke with the Covenanters, and privately 
ranged himself on the side of the my) 

Set right, as he considered, in the hine of 
duty at a tremendous national struggle, 
Montrose plunged with heroic energy into 
the cause of Charles I., which was hee 
almost desperate. Erecting the royal stan 
ard at Dumfries, he was excommunicated 
by the Commission of the General Assem- 
bly, 1644, and obliged to retire into England. 
In the same year, in reward for his loyalty, 
the king raised him to the dignity of Mar- 

uis-of Montrose. After the defeat of 
Prince Rupert at Marston Moor, he left his 
men with that general, and returned to Scot- 


land in the hope of raising forces in the 


Highlands. Now may be said to begin his 
most brilliant military exploits. For a time 
he traveled in the disguise of a groom with 
with only two attendants, —a circumstance 
that Sir Walter Scott has made use of in 
his Legend of Montrose. There is hardly 
anything in British history more chivalrous 
than what ensued. Ina marvelous manner 
gathering together troops, Montrose attack- 
ed am army of the Covenanters, consisting of 
upwards of six thousand foot and horse, at 

ippermuir, 1st September, 1644, totally 
routed them, and took their artillery and 
baggage, without losing a man. Perth im- 
mediately surrendered to Montrose, and he 
had some further successes; but threatened 
by a superior force under the Marquis of 
Argyll, he retreated northwards into Bade- 
noch, and thence sweeping down into Argyll- 
shire, he mercilessly ravaged the country of 
the Campbells. Exasperated with the de- 
vastation of his estates, Argyll marched 
against Montrose, who, not waiting to be at- 
tacked, surprised the army of the Covenan- 
ters at se tae 2d February, 1645, and 
totally defeated them, with the loss of only 
four or five men. 

Brilliant as were these victorie>, they had 
no abiding influence in quenching this terri- 
ble civil war. It was a game of winning and 
losing; and looking to the fact that the 
Scotch generally took the side of the Cove- 
nant, the struggle was almost hopeless. 
Still Montrose was undaunted. After the 
Inverlochy affair, he went southward through 
Elgin and Banff into Aberdeenshire, carry- 
ing everything before him. There was now 
nothing to prevent his march south, and he 
set out with a force of from five thousand to 
six thousand men. Crossing the Forth at 
the fords of Frew, eight miles above Stirling, 
the drew his army through the hilly ground 
in the centre of Sterlingshire, apparently 
designing to attack Glasgow. But before 
executing that purpose, he was overtaken by 
Baillie at Kilsyth, and obliged to come to an 
engagement. 

ontrose was well posted among a clus- 
ter of cottages and gardens, and his men 
had little to snpeprase in case of attack. 
They, however, felt discouraged on observ- 
ing a horse regiment which took up its po- 
sition opposite tothem. When the royalists 
saw the breast-plates of these men glittering 
in the sun, they could not help expressing 
some reluctance to charge them, complain- 
ing that they had to fight men clothed in 
iron, on whose persons their swords could 
be of no avail. Montrose overheard the. 
muttering which went on along the line ; and 
he no sooner heard it, than his ready enius 
suggested an idea, by which he might not 
only obviate the evil effects which it was 
calculated to produce, but even turn to his 


own advantage the circumstance which oc- 
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casioned it. “Gentlemen,” he said to the 
cavalry around him, “do you see these cow- 
ardly rascals whom you beat at Tippermuir 
and Auldearn? Their officers, I declare, 
have at last found it impossible to bring 
them again before you, without first secur- 
ing them against your blows with coats of 
mail. To show our contempt for them, 
we ’ll fight them, if you please, in our shirts.” 
With this brilliant sally, Montrose threw 
off his own coat and waistcoat, buckled up 
the sleeves of his shirt, and drawing his 
sword with an air of peculiar resolution and 
ferocity, immediately stood before them a 
= living statue or model of all that can 
conceived terrific in the appearance of a 
soldier. His cavalry, who heard his address, 
were the first to imitate his example; and 
from them the enthusiasm of the moment 
eter spread to the remoter ranks of the 
ighlanders and Irish. The proposal be- 
ing, indeed, recommended by the heat of the 
day, it was everywhere received with ap- 
plause. The horsemen contented them- 
selves with merely taking off their upper 
garments, and buckling up their shirt- 
sleeves ; but the foot stripped their whole 
persons, even to their feet, retaining only 
their shirts, the skirts of which they tied be- 
twixt their legs, while they also bared their 
arms to the shoulder. The-people of this 
district of Scotland still retain a terrible re- 
membrance of Montrose’s half-naked army: 
The battle soon commenced. Terrified 
a my measure by the appearance of the 
naked and savage-looking royalists, certain 
regiments which Baillie had brought into 
the field turned and dispersed themselves 
in every direction over the wide irregular 
country behind them. Montrose’s men im- 
mediately gave chase. Those on horseback 
alone escaped. The Marquis of Argyll did 
not stop till he reached the little port of 
South Queensferry, upwards of twenty miles 
from the fatal fick , where, taking boat, he 
get on board a vessel lying in the Firth of 
orth, and so stood out to sea. The num- 
ber of slain was upward of six thousand, with 
very few killed on the side of the royalists. 
he victory so effected 15th August, 1645, 


was the Montrose ever gained. 


His triumph was complete, for the victory 
of Kilsyth put him in possession of the 
whole of Scotland. The government of the 
country was broken up; every organ of the 
recent administration, civil an ecclesiastical, 
at once vanished. The conqueror was hail- 
ed as “the Great Marquis of Montrose.” 
Glasgow yielded him tribute and homage; 
counties and burghs compounded for mercy. 
The city of Edinburgh humbly deprecated 
his vengeance, and implored his pardon and 
forgiveness. While encamped at Bothwell, 
he received a commission from Charles I., 
constituting him Lieutenant-governor of 


Scotland, and general of all his Majesty’s 
forces there. He was also honored with a 
communication to proceed toward the bor- 
der, and there fall upon the Scottish army 
in the north of England. 

It was easy for the king in his great straits 
in England to invest him with supreme au- 
thority. Montrose had not the power to ex- 
ecute the orders imposed on him. His ar- 
my melted away, fdr he had no means of se- 
curing adherence. Nominally at the head 
of power, he was in fact powerless. With 
all his masterly ability, he had been only a 
successful commander in a kind of guerilla 
warfare,—not the appointed and trusted 
generalissimo of a kingdom. It may be ad- 
mitted that he had nominally restored the 
royal authority, and, properly supported, all 
would have been right. As it was, his au- 
thority was but an omety ageant. Two 
months before the battle of Kilsyth, the roy- 
al forces in England were totally defeated 
at Naseby, and matters were tending toward 
the surrender of the king. The conquests 
of Montrose were, in fact, valueless. He 
had fought a great fight, and it was sad to 
think with how little avail. Perhaps'he was 
not quite aware of the low pass which the 
king’s affairs had reached in England; nor 
did he know that the members of the terri- 
fied Scotch Estates could at once bring 
across the border an overpowering squadron 
of those indomitable Ironsides which had 
laid the royal authority in the dust. Not 
without a degree of pity do we read what 
ensued. 

As if nothing could interrupt him in his 
march to the southern border, Montrose set 
out with a considerably diminished army. 
consisting of no more than seven hundre 
foot and two hundred mounted gentlemen. 
When near the border, he learned that 
General Leslie had reached Berwick with 
a detachment to intercept him, whereupon 
he resolved to retreat to the Highlands, 
where he could manceuvre with some de- 
gree of advantage. Acting on this resolu- 
tion, he arrived on the night of the 12th Sep- 
tember at a plain called Philiphaugh, near 
the town of Selkirk, and there his small ar- 
my, was encamped, while he took up his 
quarters in the town. The scouts whom he 
sent out in all directions brought no tidings 
of Leslie and his forces, although as a mat- 
ter of fact they were quarterered in tle vil- 
lage of Melrose, only a few miles distant. 
Thick mists are said to have been the cause 
of this want of information, which, however, 
we must impute to negligence or treachery. 
At all events, Leslie with a body of fou 
thousand horse marched way | the bank of 
the Tweed from Melrose in the morning of 
the 13th, and presented themselves to the 
small and dismayed body of royalists at 
Philiphaugh. 
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Montrose at the first note of alarm hur- 
ried on horseback from the town, and put- 
ting himself at the head of his small band of 
cavalry, met the huge force with a firmness 
perfectly admirable. He even managed 
with this little band to repulse and stagger 
the great squadrons which attacked them. 
Again they came upto the charge; and 

ain they were driven back. The bravery 
displayed by these desperate few was all in 
vain. A detachment that Leslie had sent to 
make a circuit and fall on the rear of the 
royalists, At this moment came down with 
flashing sabres on Montrose’s small band of 
— and at once decided the fate of the 


completely surrounded and cut off, the par- 
ty which had been led by Montrose broke 
away, making off through such portions of 
the field as seemed clearest of the enemy, 
each providing as he best might for his own 
safety. For a short time Montrose contin- 
ued to fight in a sort of despair, supported 
by thirty brave friends who stuck to him. 
At length, on being entreated to spare him- 
self for the sake of the royal cause, he gave 
the word to retreat, and the mass of Leslie’s 
army made no attempt to oppose him. 

With a few trusty followers on horseback, 
Montrose passed over the wild hilly ground 
to Peebles. There he rested for a night 
with his followers, previous to making his 
retreat to the Highlands. 

On the flight of Montrose from Philip- 
haugh, his little army surrendered them- 
selves prisoners. For safe custody, they 
were conducted to Newark Castle, an an- 
cient mansion belonging to the Buccleuch 
family, at the opening to the vale of Yarrow. 
Confined to the courtyard of the castle, the 
prisoners expected that their lives would be 
spared. With no wish to commit an act un- 
warranted by the usages of war, Leslie was 
disposed to be merciful; but constrained by 
the solicitations or commands of his gloomy 
ecclesiastical associates, he caused the whole 
to be shot by his troopers, —a base act that 
remains a stain on his character. It was a 
horrid massacre. The spot where the poor 
wretches were buried in a field in the neigh- 
borhood, is still called “the Slain Men’s 

” 


e. 

The battle of Philiphaugh, which lasted 
little more than half an hour, was fought on 
Saturday, September 13, 1645. By the vic- 
tory, all that had been effected by the battle 
of Kilsyth was undone. Montrose was a 
helpless wanderer. His attempts to raise a 
fresh insurrection in favor of the royal au- 
thority were abortive, and at length were 
puta stop to by the surrender of Charles I. 
to parliamentary commissioners, followed by 
the king’s withdrawal of his commission. 
Till more auspicious times, Montrose went 


iron themselves in danger of being 


abroad. At Paris, he became acquainted 
with Cardinal de Retz; and that penetrating 
judge describes him in his Memoirs as one 
of those heroes, of whom there are no long- 
er any specimens in the world, and who are 
— be met with in Plutarch. 

e now come to the last act in this mel- 
ancholy drama. Hearing of the death of 
Charles I., Montrose offered his services to 
Caarles I1., who was residing as a refugee 
at the Hague, and by him was authorized to 
conduct a fresh expedition into Scotland. 
He entered on this enterprise with his usual 
spirit; landing at Orkney with some forces 
early in 1650, The campaign was of short 
duration. In passing through the county of 
Sutherland, his party were intercepted by 
General Strachan, and dispersed. Moutrose 
wandered about for some time in the moun- 
tainous country, in which he was _ nearly 
starved for want of food. At length he was 
taken prisoner, and sent on to Edinburgh, 
at which he was aware an ignominious death 
awaited him. 

On Saturday, May 18, the captured hero 
was brought into Edinburgh by the gateway 
at the foot of the Canongate, Here com- 
menced the series of ignominious inflictions, 
which had been decreed by the committee 
of the Scotch Estates. He was in the first 
place commanded by the hangman to uncov- 
er himself in obedience to the terms of his © 
sentence. On his refusing or hesitating to 


*| do-so, the hangman rudely snatched off his 


hat, ‘and took it away from him. He was 
then placed in a cart, which had been con- 
structed on purpose for his transportation 
through the city, and which was peculiarl 
calculated to exhibit his person to the move 
Bound in a tall chair, he was carted to the 
Tolbooth, with every circumstance of dis- 
grace. In going “P the Canongate, the pro- 
cession passed in front of Moray House, on 
the stone balcony of which stood the Mar- 
~ of Argyll and his family, to see the 
show. 

On the Monday following this degrading 
exhibition, Montrose was brought by sum- 
mons before parliament. Before this tribu- 
nal he delivered a pathetic and manly appeal, 
vindicating his actions; and in particular 
a that he had changed his original 

rinciples only on discovering that certain 
eaders of the Covenanting party designed 
to take the life of the king and to subvert 
the monarchy, which in point of fact had 
been done. His address, of course, made 
no impression on his hearers.. He was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, beheaded, and dismem- 
bered next day at three o’clock. He heard 
his doom with dauntless fortitude. In the 
ensuing night he reduced his last sentiment 
to verse, and inscribed it on the window of 
his cell. The lines were afterward found 
to run as follows: — 
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“ Let them bestow on every airt a limb, 
Then open all my veins, that I may swim 
To thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake 
Then place my parboiled head upon a 3 
Scatter my ashes, throw them in the air; 
Lord! since thou knowest where all these atoms are, 
I ’m hopeful thou ‘It recover once my dust, 
And confident thou "It raise me with the just.” 


Any account of the execution of Montrose 
must necessarily be passed over. It is suffi- 
cient to say that dressed ceremoniously as if 
for a festive occasion, he submitted with dig- 
nity to his fate. After life was extinct, his 
body was dismembered on the scaffold; his 
head stuck on a pike at the west end of the 
prison or Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and other 
parts of his person placed over the gateways 
of different towns ; while the trunk was bur- 
ied underneath the gallows, on the Borough- 
muir. Thus perished the Great Marquis of 
Montrose, May 21, 1650. At the time, the 
body which held rule in Scotland doubtless 
felt justified in what they did ; but, as every- 
body is aware, they were destined to under- 

a speedy and fearful awakening. In less 

an six months afterward, September 3, 
Oliver Cromwell defeated the Scotch under 
Leslie at Dunbar; following on which, a 
year later, was the defeat at Worcester, 
whereupon all that the Covenanting party 


had been contending for was ruthlessly 
stamped out. 

So matters remained until 1600, when 
monarchy was restored in the person of 
Charles ir. A revulsion of feeling now en- 
sued regarding Montrose. His scattered 
remains were collected and deposited in the 
Abbey Church: of Holyrood, where they re- 
mained till May 14, 1661, when the 
was, with the greatest solemnity and m 
ficence, carried to the church of St. Giles, 
and interred in .he vault underneath the 
Montrose aisle,—a vault which has been 


‘tastelessly suffered to degenerate into the 


coal-cellar already alluded to. It is to be 
hoped that something will be done to restore 
the aisle and the vault in a manner befitting 
the memory of the Great Marquis. 

Little can be said of Montrose’s family. 
Of his two sons, the elder gra wn him; 
and he was succeeded by his other son, 
James, as second Marquis, to whom the title 
was restored. There was hence a regular 
succession till the present day. James, the 
fourth Marquis, who took an active part in 
promoting the Union, was advanced to the 
dignity of Duke of Montrose, 1707. The 
present peer succeeded as the fifth Duke, 


1874. 


midnight skies have gaz 

Of some wild tmeteor shooting from its home 

In some far distance with a rapid flight 

And followed by a lingering train of light, 

To vanish almost ere they marveled w 

It came; so brilliant that the gloom of night 
Was turned to day beneath its light intense, 

And stars grew pale at its magn 


’Twas thus with Scotland’s bard. His life was brief, 
And ere men fully realized his worth : 

He passed away; and then with slow belief 

They learned in time that one of luwly birth 

Stood foremost with the famous ones of 

The plowman’s friend, the haughty statesman’s peer, 
The child of melancholy and of mirth, — 

What inconsistencies are mingled here! y 
What sad realities to draw the pitying tear! 


His lot was such that it at times would bring 
Exquisite torture to his gifted mind ;_ 

For now he fose on ae gilded win 

Till earthly thoughts cares were 

And then, as if in evil wrath designed, 

Proud Wealth swept by, on silken cushions borne, 
To honest Worth and modest Merit blind, 

Until, his bosom by the contrast torn, 

He bitterly wrote, “‘ Man was made to mourn.” 


Loursvitiz, Ky., Jan. 25. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


BY “WILL ACY.” 


He wrote as one whose songs rose from his heart 
Who reads his poems, reads his history, 
And feels his presence filling every part. 
A shade o’erhangs them like a mystery, 
And leaves its blighting touch on all we see; 
A shadow of that gloom which like a pall 
ne to rest on him: however free 
€ strove to seem, he ever felt its thrall 
His soul bind, and dominion hold o’er all. 


de "t is true, he pictures brighter scenes, 
Illumed by fickle Fancy’s changing Nght ; 
But Doubt’s dark shadow quickly intervenes, 
To hide the blissful vision from his sight, 


And to leave all darker than before, 

Ere heard the thander's rumbling roar. 
Scotland’s forests‘still with verdure bloom, 

Her rivers run in music to the sea, 

Her mountairf-tops in silent grandeur loom 

Above the valley and the flowering lea. 

The voice that sang in fitting melody 

The praises of the scenes so bright and fair 

Is hushed in death: well-nigh a century 

Has away since Robert Burns was there, 

And since he roamed ‘‘ the bonny banks of Ayr.” 
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ad As when the distant summer lightning’s flight 
4 Flashes with haste the eveuing landscape o’er, 
b: To tinge with beauties rare the clouds of night 
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vs O DEAR, you incorrigible old aunty! 

How could you go and sprain your 
ankle, and so tie me up during the season of 
festivity in this lonely castle of desolation !” 

The speaker, a sparkling, dark-eyed, tiny 
specimen of young womanhood, walked over 
to the French window, and began drummin. 
impatiently upon the thick oo glass, whic 
gave her a distant view of the noble Hud- 
son, bound in icy fetters, and hemmed in by 
the bleak highlands. 

The woman addressed was an almost fac- 
simile of the younger one, only changed and 
withered by years, and sat bolstered up up- 
on a lounge, with her foot swathed in bead 


S. 

en told you, Nellie, child, should not 
be cooped up here because I was compelled 
to be. You shall go down to the city, as 
usual, and spend your holidays with Aunt 
Patterson. The girls will expect you.” 

“And I declared I would do nothing of 
the kind. I shall just stay where I am, and 
do something desperate to kill time! ” ex- 
claimed the willful young beauty, dancin 
over. and, kneeling by her Aunt Agatha, an 
winding her round, shapely arms about the 
withered form, impulsively kissing the with- 
ered cheek. 

The next minute she was on her feet, 
pirouetting upon her dainty toes, her eyes 
dancing with some new thought or p. 
which seemed to her exceedingly funny. In 
her gyrations she caught her aunt’s ew 
fast-cap and waved it triumphantly aloft, 
much to the discomfort of the dear old soul, 
who held fast with both hands her little 
knot of grizzly curls, fearing they would go 
next. 

“Nellie! Nellie Beaumont! Give me 
that cap instantly! I will not allow you to 
take such a liberty. It is anything but lady- 
like ; is positively rude.” 

“You precious, frowni old thing! 
Why, you look like a singed owl or a de- 
cap-itated monkey! How can you resent 
these liberties, you darling cripple? And 
as for my being lady-like! O dear! the 
very attempt would give me the Saint Vitus’ 
dance, or some “other horrid disease. But 
there, you sha’n’t be teased! Your cap is 
restored, and really looks as if it grew upon 
paneer old head.” 

“What a child always will be!” 
laughed her aunt through her vexed tears. 
“I know I.am not the person to have the 
management of such” — 


LOVE’S EMBASSADRESS. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


“Let me finish the simile. Such a little 
Vesuvius ; and, as for the rest, why, aunty, 
you are the very embodiment of propriety in 
a gray wrapper! But listen to my! ~ sm 
Since we are doomed to pass the holidays 
here, it shall not be alone. I will fill the old 
halls of Beaumont Place with fair women 
and brave men.” 

“ What are you talking about?” question- 
ed Aunt Agatha with a troubled face. 

“Just this: I shall invite the Fletchers, 
and June and Clarence Ingles: that’s four. 
Nettie Rice: that’s five. Jennie Munson: 
that’s six. Fred Desmond: that’s seven. 
And —and —well, I must think of another 
gentlemen who is eligible, for I intend to 
make as many matches as there are couples.” 

“ What a child!” 

“ Yes, but you are always telling me that. 
Can’t you drop personal ideas long enough 
to think of some one for the rich Nettie 
Rice, who is dying to locate in life ?” 

“ How about our village doctor?” 

“Doctor Paine? Just the one! by 
aunty, that thought is inspiration itself. It 
is horribly healthy just now, and the old 
doctor takes all the practice. I have heard 
from the best authority that Doctor P. nev- 
er left his office for three mortal weeks after 
he set up shop, in the vain hope of a patient. 
And not a soul called but a poor Irish wash- 
erwoman, ahd he missed her, having gone 
out (he says) for a mouthful of fresh air; 
but rumor says it was a box of paper collars. 
But it don’t make a bit of difference.” 

“ Nellie, how can you répeat such scan- 
dal!” exclaimed her aunt, laughing until the 
tears came. 

“ Scandal, my dear? What would coun- 

life be without it? It is the very found- 
ation stone, the essence of life distilled by a 
thousand tongues that flavors all quiltings, 
teas, marriages, deaths. Even the grave 
cannot escape its slimy touch. There, isn’t 
that an epigram in blank verse? But.you 
have laughed and cried enough for one day, 
and I must go and indite my invitations. 
‘The pleasure of your company for a week,’ 
and so forth.” 

And the giddy, happy young creature 
danced singing away to execute her task. 

Ellen Howard Beaumont was left an or- 
phan in childhood, and an heiress of no 


mean pretensions. Having finished her ed- 
ucation at one of the fashionable — 
schools, she had but just taken up her life 
i lace, her childhood’s 


again at Beaumont 
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home, with her Aunt Agatha, a dependant 
old creature, who had been housekeeper and 
— custodian of the place since the 

eath of Ellen’s parents. She was, in fact, 
a second mother, and loved the young thing 
with all the wealth of her desolate, mateless 
heart, but had no more control over her 
than if she had been one of the unbroken 
colts that ranged at will over the broad 
acres. She simply chaperoned my youn 
lady, and gave an air ‘of propriety and digni- 
ty to the establishment. 

In her lovely blue-and-gold boudoir sat 
Nellie, writing notes of invitation most de- 
murely. And to Doctor Paine, with whom 
cand, had simply a bowing acquaintance, she 
said, — 


“ Will you be kind enough to return with 
the bearer of this note? My aunt has met 
with an accident, and requires professional 
attendance. NELLIE i. BEAUMONT.” 


“ That is splendid!” exclaimed she, fold- 
ing it up neatly. “What would society do 
without its delicious little white lies ?” 

Ringing the bell, she summoned a ser- 
vant, and continued, — 

“Toney, you may have Dolly hitched to 
the straw carriage, and take these letters to 
the postoffice. This one you may take to 
Doctor Paine, and gait until he is ready to 
return with you.” 

Dismissing her messenger with strict in- 
junctions to do as he was bidden, she re- 
turned to her aunt, and found her indulging 
in a very comfortable nap, which she dis- 
turbed by saying, — 

“ My dear aunty, do wake ap till I brush 
your hair. I have conciuded that old Dinah, 
the cook, knows very little about sprains, 
and have sent for Doctor Paine.” 

“Nellie! Nellie Beaumont! Why, the 
horrid man will want to look at my ankle !” 
gasped the little, old spinster with a look of 

enuine consternation, as a faint blush crept 
into her face. 

“What if he does? It’s simply nothing 
for those creatures. They are nothing but 
machines ground down to a fine professional 

int.” 

“O child, how could you? I am getting 
along nicely. The pain is nearly gone, 
and” — 

“Never mind. You must not let him 
know that. I will financier the thing 
through. Only trust to me.” 

Upon the arrival of the doctor, Miss Nel- 
lie met him with a lovely, tell-tale color, and 
quite a palpitating heart. He was a tall and 
splendid specimen of blonde manhood, and 
looked serenely down upon the sparkling 
little beauty, as she led the way to her 
aunt’s room, and solemnly presided at the 
couch while he examined and prescribed, 


and bowed him out, half an hour later, with 
the most becoming gravity. 

“You will call tomorrow, doctor?” she 
asked in parting. 

“If you wish it, Miss Beaumont, cer- 

“I am told that elderly people do not 
readily recover from injuries, and I would 
leave nothing undone.” 

The doctor bowed acquiescence and - 
night, and took his departure, while Nellie 
dashed up to her aunt, almost breathless 
with suppressed laughter. 

“ He is as wise as an owl, and handsome 
as Apollo, aunty. What a splendid strate- 

ic stroke I have made, and you were the 

au-ideal of distress. The poor dupe little 
dreamed it was only your pained sensi- 
bilities!” 

“Well, have you iven him an invitation, 
and are you satisfied with having made such 
an old fool of me?” returned her aunt, with 
as much show of genuine anger as she was 
capable of. 

“Of course not, you simple old darlin 
He’s coming again tomorrow. Then 
shall come down with my grand coup 
@ état /” 

Aunt Agatha sank back among the pil- 
lows, wordless with indignation, and the will- 
ful young lady coaxed and caressed until 
she was compelled to smile an approval. 

The next day, according to promise, the 
doctor came, and his half-hour lengthened 
into a whole one before he took his depart- 
ure. At the door, and as if the thought was 
an impromptu one, Nellie said, — 

“ O doctor, 1am going to have quite a 
houseful of young guests for the holiday 
week. I have just received a bundle of ac- 
ceptances. We will need one more gentle- 
man to render the company perfect. Could 
= not make it convenient to join us? 

ou could attend to your patients as well 
from here as the village, and so do justice 
to my aunt.” 

“Thank you, Miss Beaumont. To be 
frank, my — is so very meagre that I 
thought of running down to New York,— 
my old home, you know, — and spending the 
holidays. But, since you are.so kind as to 
desire my company, and I may be useful to 
your aunt, I am most pleased to accept your 
invitation.” 

Nellie breathed her thanks with quite a 
radiant face, and the doctor walked away 
thinking how very winsome and pretty she 
was. 

Beaumont Place was in a state of dire 
confusion during the days intervening be- 
tween Nellie’s invitations and the arrival of 
the guests. Such airing of the spare cham- 
bers, such slaughtering of the innocents, 
such mince pies and other wonders of the 


culinary art as olé Dinah concocted for the 


| 
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occasion were not often tasted by mortals. 
And Nellie, supreme in authority, was equal 
to all demands. She kept the servants to 
their tasks like a veteran housekeeper, and 
not the least of her troubles (as she de- 
clared) was keeping Aunt Agatha in order, 
for loud and long were her lamentations 
that the cares and perplexities of house- 
keeping must be placed upon such young 
shoulders. 

But order was at length established out of 
chaos, and the guests arrived to find prince- 
ly hospitality awaiting them. And the fine 
old mansion awoke from its quiet and leth- 

, and resounded to merry laughter, jest, 
and song. 

Doctor Paine proved an acquisition to the 
company, having a fine a of music, 
and possessing a fine voice. He was rich 
in resources, and appeared bent upon re- 
paying the bright young hostess for her con- 
sideration in numbering him among her 

ests. Aunt Agatha was still a prisoner in 

r room, where the young ladies congregat- 
ed after luncheon, while the young gentle- 
men smoked in the library. And so the 
lonely old lady obtained glimpses of their 
daily sunshine, and tid-bits of gossip dear te 
the feminine heart. Nellie, however, used 
to dash in upon her at all times, and hur! 
upon her devoted head whole avalanches of 
progre lendidly,” said 

“ Everythin sses splendidly, 
she one night, as she 00k send! by her 
aunt’s couch. “Doctor Paine is this mo- 
ment turning the music for Nettie, and has 
neither eyes nor ears for any one else. 
Don’t you hear their voices? How sweetly 
they chord! Then there are Charley‘ 
and June Ingles, their 

ether overa olio of engravings, for 
which they care a suaw. The 
four are deep in a game of whist, and, if 
they are not allowed to use their tongues, 
they do their eyes; for Clarence Ingles’s 
glances not only inform Jennie Munson 
what card to play, but” — 

“Nonsense, Nellie. You ought to be 
above interpreting every glance and word of 
= guests. It is certainly silly and dis- 

onorable.” 

“ Dishonorable, you little, animated piece 
of flesh! Is n’t this Cupid’s court? and am 
I not love’s embassadress? And am I not 
strictly attending to my business when I 
manouvre the little side scenes and tableaux? 
Not a word, or I shall begin to think you 
are falling in love with the doctor yourself.” 

“If I were twenty years younger I cer- 
tainly should,” laughed Aunt Agatha. “He 


is a spendid fellow, and I should not object 
to his taking a fancy to my meddlesome lit- 
tle niece.” 

“ What, and spoil all-my plans for Nettie’s 


Nellie tripped ly away to her sts, 
with a tn her 
The music had ceased, and the doctor and 
Nettie had joined the group at the card-ta- 
ble, where all were in animated discussion 
on some mooted point. 

are quarreling already!” exclaim- 
ed Charley Fletcher. “For my part, I am 
a thorough convert to the belief that his 
Satanic Majesty does preside over these lit- 
tle bits of grotesque cardboard. Let’s have 
asdance, and so banish the fiend.” : 

Nellie laughed, but, seating herself at the 
piano, began to rattle off a waltz, and soon 
the whole company were gliding around the 
—_ in that delicious maze of poetic mo- 
tion. 

“ Miss Rice is fatigued,” said a voice in 
Nellie’s ear. “ Will you exchange places 
with her?” 

She glanced up to see the flushed face of 
the doctor bending over her, while Nettie 
glided into the seat she vacated, caught the 
tune where it was broken in the exchange, 
and the next moment Nellie and the doctor 
where whirling away with her head just 
where his heart was. 

How strong his arms were! How beam- 
ing and tender his glances! Nellie wonder- 

if he looked like that down in Nettie’s 
eyes. Ifso, it was no wonder that she was 
beginning to care for him. It would be 
dangerous for any one. With the thought 
Nellie pos dancing, flushed and radiant, 
and was deliberately shy of the doctor for 
the rest of the evening. 

“I have just received an invitation for 
myself and guests to a genuine country 
dance at Gibson’s Corners, tomorrow eve- 
ning, which you know is New Year’s. What 
shall I answer?” asked Nellie, as they were 
assembled at the breakfast-table. 

“It would be jolly!” said Nettie Rice, 
“and something new in my experience. 
But I cannot speak for the rest.” 

“ Will it be really a respectable 
ing?” questioned Fred Desmond, with 
mock gravity. 

“ Entirely so,” responded Nellie, “else I 
should have known what reply to make with- 
out consulting any one. Of course it is a 
little out of the order of our set, and we 
shall meet some very humble people, and 
some very unique dancing. But as for re- 
spectability there is no question.” 

Accordingly, it was decided that they 
were to have a sleigh-ride and attend the 
dance. 

“ But how are you all to go?” questioned 
Aunt Agatha anxiously. 

“The .great two-horse sleigh will hold 
three couple and the driver, while I shall 
have to intrude myself upon the doctor and 
Nettie, who will take the cutter. The seat 

broad, and I am such a little body I can 
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eeze in unnoticed,” laughed her niece 
eefully. 

' The night was cold and clear, and the par- 
ty started off in the highest spirits to the 
sound of ringing laughter aud merry bells. 
The ride was one of pleasure to all except 
Nellie, who felt herself de trop, and who 
noted with little satisfaction that Nettie was 
getting on swimmingly with the doctor, and 
talking unusually well, while he seemed ex- 
' ceedingly assiduous in keeping the robes 
well tucked up on her side. And it was net 
without a tinge of bitterness that she thought 
he might have at least recognized her exist- 
ence by word or act. 

The fact was, that the doctor’s sharp eyes 
noted that the little figure was snugly en- 
sconsed in her wraps, and that by her un- 
moved position the robes remained securely 
about her; while the fidgety Miss Nettie 
kept him constantly upon the alert for his 
own comfort as well as hers. 

On, on they dashed, merrily and swiftly, 
when there was a sudden swaying, — snap, 
crack, — and the entire party were deposited 
in a great snow-drift in a ditch, and the cut- 
ter a wreck. When Nellie had scrambled 
out, she took in at a glance the situation. 
The doctor had risen to his feet, and was at- 
tempting to control the frightened horse, 
while Nettie Rice sat snugly among the 


robes and cushions, bewailing the accident 


most bitterly. 

“ What is to be done?” asked Nellie. 

“ There is a small building at our left. 1 
shall have to leave you there while I go for 
a conveyance,” replied the doctor. 

“Yes, that is a lonely, out-of-the-way 
school-house, and it will at least afford us 
shelter,” explained Nettie. 

“O dear! I can never go in there, it 
looks so dark and dismal,” exclaimed Nettie, 
as they paused before the building. 

Its open door creaked to and fro upon its 
rusty hinges, while a great pile of snow lay 

the sill and within the little entry, pro- 
iming that the juvenile community taught 
there were enjoying holiday-week with the 
rest of the world. 

The doctor carried in the cushions and 
robes, and, being the possessor of matches, 
lighted a small Jun and disclosed to view 
dirty, bare benches, and a fireless and rusty 


stove. 

“1f I could but kindle a fire for you,” he 
said, looking around for fuel. 

“Do not waste time. We are only about 
three miles from Gibson’s Corners, and 
shall be quite comfortable until your return,” 
answered Nellie. 

“ Nellie Beaumont, you do not mean that 

u and I are to stay here by ourselves 
while Doctor Paine three miles and 
back? It will take him hours!” exclaimed 
Nettie, breaking down and beginning to sob. 


The doctor looked annoyed, anathema- 
tized his careless driving, and bewailed the 
necessity of leaving them unprotected and 
in so isolated a place. But he assured them 
he would return as soon as possible. 

“I can’t stay here,” said Nettie; “and I 
will not, even if I have to walk. There 
must be some dwelling nearer than Gibson’s 
Corners, and we can go there.” 

“ Yes, about a mile from here is a farm- 


the deep snow. Yet, if you prefer it, t 
doctor can take you up behind him upon 
the horse, and leave you there until his re- 
turn. It is a little off the direct road, but 
you can easily find it,” answered Nellie. 

The doctor faced about, and, looking at 
the girl with elevated eyebrows, asked, —. 

“ And what will you do?” 

“Remain here, of course. I am not 
afraid, — at least, not much,” faltered she; 
“and I know you will not leave me a mo- 
ment more than is absolutely necessary. 

“ Nellie Beaumont, how can you stay here 
all alone? Can’t we all go? Oh, this is 
dreadful!” sobbed Nettie. 

“I wish you would both do as I say, and 
not waste another moment,” retorted Nellie, 
losing patience. “1 never promise anything 
I am not able to do, and I tell you I will re- 
main. So go at once.” , 

The doctor retreated without aword. He 

placed the timid Nettie upon the ho 
mounted, while Nellie bustled about 
wrapped up Nettie’s feet in the carriage 
robes. Then, after seeing them fairly start- 
ed, she returned to the dismal little hole to 
await her rescue. 
’ She extinguished the lamp, and piling the 
cushions in a corner, coiled herself up and 
covered herself with the remaining robes. 
There was not a sound but the wintry wind 
and the creaking of the door, which she 
could not close for the snow. And, oh, how 
the minutes lengthened into hours, or, at 
least, seemed to do! Would they never 
come? And as often as she arose to stir 
her chilling blood, she peeped out of the lit- 
tle window upon the weary waste of snow, 
and murmured of ever after hating a snow 
scene. And she could not refrain from 
shedding a few tears as she returned to her 
improvised couch. But after another weary 
waiting she heard the cheering jingle of 
bells, and in a moment after the doctor was 
within the little school-house, stamping the 
snow from his feet. 

“Miss Beaumont!” he exclaimed eagerly. 
“ Where are you?” 

“Here, and safe. But so benumbed that 
I do not know as I can stand.” 

In an instant he had re-lighted the lamp, 
and continued, — 

“ Thank Heaven that you are indeed safe! 
My heart stood still when I saw no light.” 


house, but we could not walk to it through 
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“1 extinguished it fearing it might attract 
some passing tramp.” 

“ And have remained all this time in the 
darkness !” 

And his voice was slightly tremulous as 
he assisted her to rise. 

“O dear, I cannot stand!” 

“Heaven grant that your feet are not 
frozen !” 

“ No, only numbed from remaining so long 
in a cramped position.” 

Without a word he lifted the little lady in 
his strong arms and carried her out to the 
sleigh, tucking the robes very cozily about 
her, and placing at her feet the hot bricks 
his wise precaution had procured. Then 
they dashed away, Nellie asking about 
Nettie. 

“Mr. Desmond insisted upon coming 
back after her, and procuring a cutter at 
Gibson’s Corners returned with me. The 
poor girl nearly perished on our short ride, 
and I left her in no enviable frame of mind. 
I fear I shall never be able to make my 
peace with her, as she evidently considers 
me responsible for the accident.’ 

“ She cannot do that, I am sure,” respond- 
ed Nellie warmly. “ And you will be the 
best of friends again, after this little episode 
of a lovers’ quarrel, and, as I am told, the 
making up is always so happy.” 

The next instant she was conscious she 
had “let the cat out of the bag,” and could 
omar have bitten her tongue off; for the 
doctor, looking her full in the face, asked,— 

“Why do you call us ‘lovers,’ Miss Nel- 
lie? I amcertain I am an object of aversion 
to her at this moment. And as for myself, 
I can safely say there is no danger of my 
falling in love with her when there is one so 
much brighter, fairer, and nobler to chal- 
lenge my esteem and admiration. I wish I 
could tell you what a dear little girl you are 
to me, oad how your unselfish heroism this 
night has deepened the feeling I entertained | 
from the first moment of our acquaintance 
into a tender one.” 

The moon was shining into the fair, flush- 
ed face of the little divinity by the side of 
the doctor, and, somehow, his arm slole 
around her as he was speaking, and he look- 
ed into the dark eyes flashing through tears, 
uplifted for a moment to his arm. And for 
once in her life the saucy Nellie Beaumont 
was silent, and trembling like a frightened 
fawn. Oh, what a triumph that would have 
been for Aunt Agatha, could she have seen 
her little, teasing tyrant just then! 

“TI do not, dare not plead for your love in 
return,” continued the doctor in a voice full 
of emotion. “I feel that it would be pre- 


sumptuous, —at least, just now. One of 


these days, when I have made for myself a 
name aad position, I may do so. You will 
acquit me, my dear girl, of intending to say 
anything of my feelings upon this occasion, 
as from our short acquaintance and my own 
beggarly position’ in society it would be 
premature. But your unfortunate remark 
called out the ouslenion for which I hope 
to be pardoned.” 

“ How can you talk so about yourself?” 
faltered Nellie. “With youth, health, and 
a noble profession, you ought not to so look 
upon yourself.” 

“ Brave litthe woman! I thank you for 
your words of encouragement, and, if you 
were poor as myself, I should not complain. 
But the climbing up here to reach you looks 
like such a long and lonely road that I spoke 
more bitterly than I ought.” 

“You shall not climb alone,” responded 
she, with the tears trembling upon her long 
lashes. “I will give all my property to 
Aunt Agatha, or to some home for the in- 
digent, and — and ” — 

“Go with me? Is that what you 
my dear little girl? Heaven bless you!” 

And, before he was really aware what he 
was doing, he was kissing the pretty face 
that blushed so divinely in the moonlight. 

How quickly they arrived at their desti- 
nation, notwithstanding the slow pace of 
the horse! Miss Nettie and her companions 
were tripping the “light fantastic” when 
they entered, and, coming forward, that 
maiden exclaimed, — 

“Why, you don’t look in the least as if 
you ha en left for two mortal hours in 
that horrid, lonely den by the wayside! I 
am sure I cannot think what you are made 
of, Nellie Beaumont. ‘As for me, I should 
have died with fright, even with you for 
“ee if I had remained.” 

The next morning Nellie nestled very 
close to Aunt Agatha, and whispered, — 

“TI have something to tell you, aunt. I 
am engaged to Doctor Paine.” 

“You are? I can’t believe it. What 
about Nettie Rice and her future you were 
so solicitous about?” exclaimed the old 
lady in astonishment. 

“ Well, — you see—the— the doctor did 
n’t like her, and did me; so, of. course, I 
could n’t do less than make him happy by 

iving myself to him. And you must con- 
ess that this is one match made at Cupid’s 
court. Beside, there are Charley Fletcher 
and June Ingles engaged, and —well, I 
don’t care how many of them are settled in 
life. I retire from my self-appointed place, 
and, except to one dear fellow who persists 
in loving me, I will never more be ‘love’s 
embassadress,’” 
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THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


BY MISS ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


FROSTY, starlit evening in the win- 

ter of 1870. A light fall of snow has 
whitened the steep roof and extinguisher- 
topped turrets of an ancient chateau, stand- 
ing like a watch-tower on the summit of a 
hill which rises abruptly out of the thick 
woods of Coulanges-les-Chénes, in Southern 
Picardy. The chateau is a picturesque, 
time-worn, weather-stained building of gra 
stone, with an octagonal tower at one end, 
and in front a paved court, entered by a 
pair of rusty iron gates, the posts of which 
are surmounted by stone effigies of a trucu- 
lent-looking bird which bears a distant re. 
semblance to an eagle,—the crest of the 
ancient family of Coulanges. 

The gates are half open, but the house is 
dark, as if deserted, and silent, except for 
the melancholy howling of a dog in the 
courtyard at the back. 

Evening has deepened into night, and a 
pale half-moon is rising behind the chateau, 
when the desolate silence of the place is 
broken by the sound of horses rapidly ap- 
proaching along the frost-bound road, and 
presently a detachment of Rhineland Uhl- 
ans comes galloping up the road, their lance- 
pennons fluttering in the breeze. 

Opposite the chateau the captain calls a 
halt, and, after a few words with the two un- 
der officers who accompany him, strikes a 
match, and takes a hasty eae at road-map. 
As he bends over it, the flickering light 
plays on his face, showing the resolute, 
clear-cut features, bronzed by the sun and 
wind of a six-months’ campaign to almost 
the hue of his sweeping, tawny mustache 
and bold blue eyes, which have lost nothing 
of their light for having looked death in the 
face 


* Yes,” says Captain Max von Rosenheim, 
in a tone of satisfaction, as he shut the map, 
“we are all right. This is the Chateau de 


Coulanges, our quarters for the night. For- 
ward, my children!” 

Without ceremony the Uhlans pass 
through the gates, and clatter into the echo- 
ing courtyard. A stone terrace runs under 
the front windows, and the entrance is ap- 
proached by a broad flight of steps. As 
there is no answer to their summons, they 
make their way round to the court at the 
back, where the dog is still howling forlorn- 
yee here they at Jength find an unlocked 

which admits them to the house. 


It is a great rambling place, full of 
draughts and echoes, bearing in every room 
traces of the past grandeur and present pov- 
erty of its owners. It has evidently been 
very recently deserted, probably on the 
alarm of the Uhlans’ approach, the only oc- 
cupant who has not taken flight being a 
great white cat, who sociably accompanies 
the three officers in their tour of exploration, 
preceding them with the air of a cicerone up 
the wide oak staircase into the bleak faded 
salon with its Louis Quatorze furniture, its 
rococo ornaments and dim mirrors, through 
draughty corridors and gloomy bedrooms, 
and down again into the long dining-room, 
where ancestral portraits frown upon the 
board as if to check any unseemly tendency 
to conviviality in their descendants. The 
same type of face looks out from every can- 
vas, the haughty, aquiline nose, hard and 
somewhat prominent eye, and frowning 
brow giving the family features a curious 
and somewhat grotesque likeness to the 
family crest. 

In all the place there is only one room 
which has a cheerful, home-like look, —an 
apenas on the second floor, at that end 
of the house which adjoins the tower; and 
it is here that Captain von Rosenheim lin- 
a after his companions have descended. 

t is evidently the chamber of a young girl. 
The bed is curtained with a dsiiines A 
the old-fashioned couch is covered to match ; 
a few water-color sketches brighten the pan- 
eled walls, an easel and writing-desk stand 
in the recess of the mullioned window. But 
the object which delights the Uhlan is a 
picture in oils, unfinished and unframed, 
which hangs facing the door. It is the full- 
length, life-size portrait of a girl of seven- 
teen, with a delicate, colorless face framed 
in loose waves of golden-br.wn hair, and 
with soft, dove-like blue ey::s, which met 
the beholder’s with a plaintive gaze, as if 
mutely appealing for help or sympathy. At 
the foot of the picture where the canvas is 
untouched there is inscribed in black letters, 
“Denise de Coulanges; décédée, Mars, 
1851.” 

2'So she died long ago,” mutters Von 
Rosenheim. “ Poorlittle dove! What was 
her story, I wonder? What her romance? 
ae brought that desolate look into her 
eyes 4 

They seem to detain him in spite of him- 
self; when he retreats to the door, they still 
follow him with their appealing gaze, and it 
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is with an effort that he turns from the pic- 
ture and leaves the room. 

Meantime the men have stabled their 
horses and are foraging for supper. One 
party makes a raid on the poultry-yard, and 
another “annexes ” the contents of the lard- 
er, while a third detachment descends to 
the cellar, and, after some rummaging in 


recondite corners, emerges in triumphant 


rocession, laden with cobwebbed bottles. 

he three officers adjourn to the — 1 
room, where a wood-fire is blazing cheeri 
on the stone hearth; candles are lighted, 
the heavy curtains drawn, and the triumvi- 
rate, feeling perfectly at home, sit down to 
the well-covered table, prepared to indemni- 

themselves for many an hour of fast, 
st, and fatigue. 

“I beg to propose a toast,” says the cap- 
tain gayly, as he fills his pps. “To our 
absent host, wishing him all the luck a man 
deserves who keeps such a capital cellar.” 

“Hear, hear!” rejoins young Steinburg 
the lieutenant, with his mouth full of Stras- 
burg pie. “ Not to be invidious, I drink to 
the whole family. Messieurs et mesdames, 


-@ rotre santé ;” and, half rising, he bows to 


the grim old portraits. “We regret that 
circumstances over which you have no con- 
trol prevent our having the pleasure of your 
company tonight ; otherwise we should have 
been enchanted to welcome you.” 

“ Suppose they take you at your word,” 
suggests Von Rosenheim, “and give you 
the ‘pleasure of their company,’ wheneryou 
are lying in one of those ghostly bedrooms 
up-stairs ?” 

“ Sleep in one of those catacombs, —I ?” 
cries the other. “Heaven forbid! The 


_ arm-chnir and the fireside for me.” 


“ And for me too,” adds the third member 
of the party, a stalwart, red-bearded Wiir- 
temberger with a talent for silence. “1 
don’t care for ghosts, but I hate damp 
sheets.” 

“Sybarite!” is the captain’s comment. 
“Well, you will have the fire to yourselves, 
you two. I chose my quarters when I was 
up-stairs just now, —that little nest where 
the unfinished portrait is.” 


It is long past midnight when Captain von 
Rosenheim closes the door of the dining- 
room and ascends the stairs to the silent up- 
per regions. His face is flushed, and his 
step far from steady, for he has done full jus- 
tice to the Marquis de Coulange’s old Bur- 


. gundy. -Candle in hand, he stands on the 
_ threshold of the “ little nest.” The moon- 
, light fills it, giving it a dim, unreal look, and 


casting on the polished floor flickering shad- 
ows of the ivy outside the casement. It 
breathes an atmosphere of purity and peace 
that steals upon the young man’s senses 


like a faint perfume, and keeps him standing 


there almost reverently, as at the threshold 
ofa sanctuary. The contrast with the scene 
he has just quitted strikes him with a sort 
of touched surprise ; morally as well as phy- 
sically he seems to have passed into a purer 
atmosphere. 

He enters and looks round, examining 
the pictures on the wall, the trinkets left on 
the dressing-table. He tries to picture the 
unknown occupant, but his imagination re- 
produces only the face and figure of the 
portrait. The appealing eyes follow him 
about with a persistency that is almust un- 
canny; he wishes they would close, as his 
own are beginning to do in spite of him. 
He will not profane the little white bed by 
sleeping in it; wrapping his cloak around 
him, he throws himself upon the couch, and 
is soon asleep. The portrait hangs just op- 
posite, where the shadows are deepest. 

His sleep is troubled by a strange dream. 
He is toiling up a steep mountain-path in 

ursuit of a white dove, which flutters on 
rom rock to rock, as if in mockery of his 
chase. He has reached it, and stretches 
out his hands to grasp it, when a shadow 
obscures the light, and, looking up, he sees 
an eagle swooping down upon him. He ut- 
ters a stifled cry, collects all his strength to 
defend his prize, and with the effort wakes, 
— wakes suddenly with a start and a curious 
feeling that something or some one is in the 
room with him. 

He raises himself on his elbow, and looks 
round. He has been sleeping some time, 
for the candle has burned low. The room, 
with its polished floor and paneling, is full 
of silver gleams of moonlight and flickering 
touches of shade, which seem like fantastic 
moving shapes. 

“ Heaven preserve us!” 

The ejaculation breaks from his lips un- 
consciously, as he looks toward the shadowy 
corner where the portrait hangs. 

Is he dreaming still, a wilder dream than 
before, or has the figure stepped bodily from 
the canvas? Does it s there, at the 
foot of the couch, within reach of his hand? 

The Uhlan half rises, and, shading his 
eyes, looks intently at his strange visitor, 
who seems to look back as fixedly at him. 
The oval face, and the golden-brown hair, 
the blue eyes shaded by dark lashes, — yes, 
it is — the figure of the picture; and 
there, in the shadow behind it, is the place 
it occupied, — blank ! ; 

The vision lasts only fora moment; then 
the figure retreats backward to the wall. 
Almost at the same instant the failing light 
expires altogether, leaving the room in semi- 
darkness. He starts to his feet, strikes a 
match, lights one of the tapers on the dress- 
ing-table, and, lifting it above his head, looks 
round with a bewildered stare. 

He is alone; the portrait is in its old 
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place on the wall, looking precisely as it did 
when he first saw it. 

Was it a dream, then? No, assuredly 
not. A trick perhaps? He tries the door, 
and finds it locked, as he left it. Neverthe- 
less he goes on to the landing, and looks 
right oe left along the corridor and down 
the staircase. All is dark and profoundly 
still, except for a distant subdued chorus of 
snores from below. He returns to the 
room, and, candle in hand, examines the 
portrait closely. He soon makes a discov- 


The picture hangs over a door in the pan- 
eling which evidently communicates with 
the adjoining tower. It is locked on the 
other side, but has been recently opened, 
for caught on one of the nails of the canvas 
is a fragment of swansdown trimming from 
a woman’s dress. He carefully detatches 
it, and puts it into his pocket-book, smiling 
to himself at the discovery. His curiosity 
is strongly excited, and he would certainly 
make an attempt to follow up the clew; but 
as he stands considering in which direction 
to pursue his investigations, he is surprised 
to hear the turret clock strike four. Almost 
immediately afterward the reveille rin 
out shrilly below, and in a few moments the 
house is awake and astir, and the courtyard 
echoes to the clatter of horses’ hoofs. 

Half an hour later the Uhlans are in the 
saddle, ready to set forth. It is profoundl 
dark, for the moon and stars have faded, 
and the tardy dawn is still distant. The air 
‘wand cold, and snow is beginning to 


The captain has just mounted his horse 
at the front steps, when wheels are heard 
approaching up the hill, and presently an 
old-fashioned traveling-carriage, drawn by 
two tired horses, stops at the —. One 
of the windows is let down, and the light of 
the carriage-lamp reveals the white hair and 
patrician features of a handsome old man of 
seventy, with dark, strongly marked brows, 
thin lips, and a haughty, aquiline nose. 

Von Rosenheim rides up to the carri 
and, saluting its occupant, courteously in- 
quires his business, 

The old gentleman measures him with a 
haughty stare of astonishment. 

“ My business, sir? I might, with more 
reason, inquire yours. I am the master of 
this house, the Marquis de Coulanges, re- 
turning from Amiéres with my grandson, 
who was wounded in the engagement there 
two days ago.” 

He toward the second 
occupant of a young man in 
the of of Mo iles, who 
carries his left arm in a sling. 

“ Are we permitted to enter?” demands 


the uis with ironical deference. 
The reins back his horse with a 


stiff salute, to which the elder man res 

only by a slight wave of the hand and the 
younger by an insolent stare. The carriage 
passes into the courtyard, and the Uhlans 
trot down the hill. 

They are not suffered to proceed far on 
on their way unmolested. Just at the foot 
of the descent, where the road plunges into 
the dark shadow of the woods, they are 
suddenly attacked by a party of Franc-tireurs, 
who have been lying in wait for them for 
hours. The cosleught is so furious and un- 
expected that at first the Germans are taken 
at a disadvantage; they quickly recover 
themselves, however, and very soon such of 
their assailants as are not put Aors de combat 
Sb. flying in all directions through the 
Ww 


But some of the random shots have taken 
effect, and one finds its way straight to the 
breast of Max von Rosenheim, who reels in 
his saddle like a drunken man, and falls 
headlong to the ground. 


CHAPTER II. 


wr I TELL you, sir, that I will not 
it! You cannot leave him here!” 

It is the Marquis de Coulanges who 
speaks, in a high, peremptory tone, as he 
stands on the threshold of the chateau, op- 
posing his stately person as a barrier to 

ieutenant Steinberg and two stalwart Uh- 
ans, who bear between them the unconscious 
form of their wounded captain. 

“ With ag permission or without it, 
Monsieur le Marquis,” says Steinberg blunt- 
ly, “1 shall leave our Hauptman here till 
he can be safely removed elsewhere.” 

“You have your own ambulance ” — 

“ At Amiéres, ten miles away. He would 
be dead long before we got him there.” 

“ Apres?” puts in young De Coulanges, 
with a shrug and a sneer. 

His grandfather silenced him bya ges- 
ture, and then glances, frowning and irreso- 
lute, at Von Rosenheim’s dead-white face. 

“If the man is dying, I cannot refuse 
him the shelter of my roof,” he says reluc- 
tantly; “but we shall have our own wound- 
ed to attend to presently,—they are bring- 
ing them up now; and, if you leave your 


friend, monsieur, you must leave some one 
to take charge of him.” 

“T will undertake that, dfather,” sa 
a quiet voice in the background; and the 


speaker, who had been standing in the door 
of the dining-room, advances across the hall 
to the group,—a slender girl of eighteen, 
in a close-fitting morning-dress of dove-col- 
ored cashmere, trimmed with swansdown. 
“You are too forward, mademoiselle,” 
remarked the marquis coldly, his frown 
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deepening as he looks at her; “ itis nota 
fitting task for you.” 

“Pray let me be of use, grandpere,” she 
pleads in an undertone, looking timidly into 
the stern face, like one little used to ask a 
favor, however slight. “I have sent for 
Doctor Lebrun, and the good sisters will be 
here presently, and ” — 

“ And there will be plenty of help without 

urs, ma cousine,” remarks the young man, 

If my grandfather will take my advice” — 

But the marquis, who brooks not interfer- 
ence, wheels round on him so abruptly that 
he stops, disconcerted. 

“ Monsieur my grandson,” says the old 
gentleman dryly, “ your advice is far too val- 
uable to be given unsolicited.” Then 
turning to the lieutenant, he adds, — 

“You may enter, monsieur. This room 
—the dining-room—will be the hospital. 
Some beds will be brought down presently.” 
And, taking the arm of his grandson, whose 
face expresses strong disapproval of the 

reeding, he moves away. 

“Allow me to thank you, mademoiselle,” 
says the lieutenant in French, as the two 
Uhlans deposit their burden on the couch; 
“we shall relieve you of this unwelcome 
charge with as little delay as possible — un- 
less death should anticipate us.” 

He stoops and kisses his comrade’s brow, 
muttering, “ Heaven befriend thee!” then, 
with a stiff-necked bow and a clink together 
of his spurred heels, leaves the room, fol- 
lowed by his men. 

Left alone with the wounded soldier, the 
girl gently removes the cloak which half 
conceals his features. The touch, light as 
it is, rouses him. His eyes open wide and 
fix upon her face a look which startles her, 
for it expresses wondering recognition. He 
raises himself on his elbow. 

“ You are come again,” he begins, but his 
voice breaks suddenly ; with a gasping sigh 
he puts his hand to his breast, an falls 
back again insensible. 

It is hours before he wakes from the 
death-like swoon, and then only to pass 

unconsciousness to delirium. The 
slow days go by, and find him still lyin 
helpless, with —e strength and cloude 
mind, tossed to and fro on a restless tide of 
fevery which threatens to bear him on to 
“the silent shore.” Now and then, when 
the curtain which shrouds his senses lifts 
for a moment, he is dimly conscious of 
some gracious presence near him, of a quiet 
voice, a gentle touch, the rustle of a woman’s 
dress. At length, after a weary interval, he 
wakes as from a troubled sleep, with a clear 
mind and a quiet pulse, but weak as a child, 
—too weak even to wonder where he is or 
why the place seems vaguely familiar to 

m. 


His bed —a low iron one —stands in the 


recess of a wide, mullioned window looking 
out upon the front court; a quaint Japanese 
screen partitions it from the rest of the 
room, which contains several other beds 
occupied by the Frenchmen. 

As his eyes wander dreamily round, they 
rest upon a slender, gray-robed figure on 
the cushioned window-seat, half hidden by 
the heavy draperies. A thrill of startled 
recognition runs through him. The face, 
delicately pale, “with that paleness o’ the 
ay that fits in a fair woman” — where 

as he seen it before ? he askes himself in 
perplexity ; every feature is familiar to him. 

A slight movement of his attracts the 
— attention. She rises, and, putting 

own her work, comes to his side. After 
looking at him doubtfully for a moment, she 
asks gently, — 

“ Do you feel better?” 

He answers mechanically in German, 
never taking his eyes from her face. She 
listens with a curious, intent look to the few 
words he utters, then shakes her head. 

“ Will you speak French, please ?” 

Her voice rouses him; he begins to re 
cover from his bewilderment. 

“ What place is this?” he asks in French, 
glancing round. 

“ The Chateau de Coulanges.” - 

“ Ah, where we slept the night before I 
was wounded! And where —yes, I recol- 
lect!” He looks at her with a new expres- 
sion. “And may I ask,” he begins; his 
eyes finish the question. 

“T am the marquis’s grand-daughter, De- 
nise de Coulanges,” she replies. 

“Denise de Coulanges! Then that is 
our portrait up-stairs, the unfinished one 
in— Butno; what am I saying?” 

“ It is my mother’s,” she says quietly. 

Ah, that accounts for the likeness!” 

He looks at her so intently that she col- 
ors and is moving away, when his next 
words arrest her. .By an effort he raises 
himself a little among the pillows. 

“* Mademoiselle,” he says gravely, though 
there is a furtive smile under his heavy 
mustache, “ have you ever known that por- 
trait to step from the canvas and take bodi- 
ly shape before your eyes?” 

She gives him a startled glance, but says 
nothing. 

“ Because,” he continues, “that is what 
actually happened when I slept in the room ; 
or, at least, if the mysterious figure which 
appeared to me was not the portrait come 
to life, it must have been” — He pauses. 

“A dream,” she concludes quietly; “that 
is most probable, I think.” And before he 
can speak again she walks away. 

Mademoiselle de Coulanges appears no 
more that day. He is left to the care of 
Doctor Lebrun, a brisk, cheery little man of 
middle age, who persists in talking bad 
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German to him, and mademoiselle’s donne 
Brigitte, a bronzed, hard-featured old peas- 
ant woman, in a close white coif¢ and silver 
ear-rings, who waits on “ Monsieur le Prus- 
sien” in ey silence. 

But when he wakes next morning, the 
graceful figure in its dove-colored dress 
stands at his bedside again. 

“Ah!” he exclaims, his face lighting up. 
“I am so glad to see you, mademoiselle. 


I feared you were going to punish my indis- 
cretion of yesterday by deserting me alto- 
gether. 


“ I have brought your breakfast,” she says 
sedately, passing by his remark. 

He despatches it with alacrity, which 
shows that his appetite is returning. Hav- 
ing removed the tray, she resumes her old 

lace at the window, and begins rolling up 
interminable strips of linen for bandages. 
He lies and watches her face, —a face which 
has something pathetic in its beauty, with 
its sweet, serious mouth and pensive eyes. 
Life must wear a twilight aspect to this 
girl, he fancies, or those grave blue eyes 
would be brighter. 

“T hope we did no mischief the night we 
slept here?” he says at length, by way of 
beginning a conversation. “I threatened 
my men with unheard-of penalties if they 

ag or disturbed anything.” 

“We found everything as we had left it, 
. except the. larder and the wine-cellar,” 
she answers, with a slight smile. 

“Still, if you will pardon me, it would 
have been wiser to have remained. You 
know the saying, ‘A deserted house invites 


«But it was not desert 


quickly. “1”— 

She bites her lip, and leaves the sentence 
unfinished. He looks at her with suppress- 
ed amusement. 

“Perhaps you were here all the time,” he 
suggests, —“lying perdu somewhere, — in 
the tower which adjoins your room, for in- 
stance?” . 

After a moment’s hesitation, she answers 
quietly, — 

- “You are right, monsieur.” 

“ But you were not alone?” 

“No; the servants were with me. We 
took refuge there when the news was 
brought us by a man from the village that 
the Uhlans were coming. My grandfather 
had gone to Amiéres that evening to fetch 
my cousin Réné.” 

Von Rosenheim takes his pocket-book 
from under his pillow, and extracts the mor- 


” she retnrns 


sel of swansdown. 


“ May I inquire how that came where I 
found it?” 

She smiles with some embarrassment. 

“TI had left my trinkets on the a 
table,” she explains, “and came to fe 


them. I had no idea there was any one in 
my room; and you may think, monsieur, 
how startled I was to see you.” 

“I fancy I was the more startled of the 
two, for you could harly have taken me for 
a visitor from the other world, as I did you 
at first, mademoiselle.” 

“ Did you really think I was the portrait 
come to life?” she asks, with a pretty, brief 
smile. “Is it so very like me ?’ 

He looks at her critically. 

“In everything but expression. There is 
a troubled look in the eyes in the portrait 
which I am glad not to see in yours. 

She sighs, and he fancies he hears her 
murmur, — 

“ Ma pauvre mere!” 
“You were an infant when she died,” he 


asks 

“No; | was nearly eight years old when 
her death made me an orphan.” 

“ But the date on the portrait ” — 

“ That is not really the date of her death ; 
my grandfather ” — 

She breaks off, as if recollecting herself, — 
and colors’ deeply, and the quick thought 

ses through her listener’s mind that per- 
aps there is shame as well as sorrow in 
her mother’s story. - 

“And has this been your home ever 
since ? ” he asks, after a pause. 

“Yes, I have lived here ten years.” 

She looks out dreamily a moment, as if 
she were looking back through the long 
vista. 

“ And your cousin — is it his home too?” 

“No, monsieur,” she replies in a more 
distant tone; “he lives in Paris, and he will 
return there when we— when the war is 
over.” 

Glancing at her hand as she takes up 
her work again, he sees a betrothal ring on 
her finger, and finishes in another fashion 
the broken sentence to himself, —“ when 
we are married.” 

After that there is a long silence. At 
length, in a shy, hesitating way, she 
es him again. 

“ What is 
mother living 

“Yes, the best in the world. Here is her 
likeness, mademoiselle, if you care to see 
it.” 

He unfastens and hands to her a locket 
he wears, and, while she is looking at it, he 
describes in vivid words his home in ‘the 
pleasant Rhine-land country and its in- 
mates, — his mother with her gentle manners 
and mild, maternal beauty, his pretty sister 
M tha, and his student brother Oscar. 
He sees from the way she listens that the 
subject interests her; but he does not know 
what a fascination any glimpse of h 
home-life and tender, home associations 
for the lonely girl reared in an atmosphere 


our home like? Have youa 
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20 bleak and uncongenial. At length he 


‘breaks off, with an apology for wearying 


u have not tired me,” she 
answers quickly, “but I must go now. 
Perhaps you will finish what you were tell- 

me tomorrow ?” 
“With pleasure. Au revoir /” 
She is turning away, but pauses and asks, 
without looking at him, — 
“Will you say that in German, —‘ Ax 


wvevotr’?? 


“ Auf wiedersehen.” 
She thanks him with a smile, and disap- 


Von Rosenheim has found a charm to 
lure his gentle nurse to his side. She is 
never tired of listening to his talk of home 
and “fatherland.” Every day she returns 
for a short time to her old place on the win- 
dow-seat, where the winter sunlight makes 
a golden glory round her head. Her sad- 
colored dress, her composed attitude, her 
pure, pale, pensive face, make her look like 
the figure of a virgin saint stepped from 
some cathedral niche. 

At first she comes half reluctantly, as if 
drawn almost against her will, but by de- 
grees her timidity vanishes, though her man- 
ner never loses its quiet reserve. He soon 
learns by heart every expression of the sen- 
sitive face, every inflection of the gentle 
voice. It is a dangerous lesson. 

Denise is not his only visitor. The bus- 
tling, chatty little doctor is often at his bed- 
side; the gentle Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul make no distinction between “the ene- 
my” and their own countrymen; old Brig- 
itte thaws wonderfully under the influence 
of his pleasant ways and ready smiles, and 
even acknowledges that, “for a Prussian,” 
he is “ ¢r2s bon garcon.” 

The marquis and his grandson never ap- 
ef in the room; but every afternoon, for 

an hour, they pace up and down the ter- 
race under the windows, the old man erect 
and vigorous, gazing straight before him 
as if into futurity, the younger loungin 
moodily along, with his eyes on the groun 
and his wounded hand in his breast. 

Sometimes Denise is called out to join 
them,— Von Rosenheim notices, with in- 
ward. satisfaction, that she never walks at 
her cousin’s side ; she generally returns with 
a shadow on her face, and sometimes the 
traces of tears. 

But, sad or smiling, she is always the 
same to him, gentle, courteous, and sweetly 
serviceable. Her very footfall is music to 
him; there are balm and healing in her 
presence. 

So the slow days go by, and every one 


deepens the dreamy spell that binds him. 


CHAPTER III. 
> GHALL I open the window for a few 


minutes? The air is so mild today; _ 


it is like a breath of sprit.g.” 

It is Denise de Coulanges who speaks as 
she uncloses the middle section of the wide 
window, which opens like a door on to the 
terrace. 

Von Rosenheim sits on the edge of his 
bed, for the his ill- 
ness. He is gaunt an ard enou 
but there is on face 
changes it even more than illness has done. 
Three. weeks have passed since he was car- 
ried over the threshold of the chateau, and 
today he leaves it, never to return. 


It is a bright winter afternoon. The sun-— 


shine sparkles on the snow-covered terrace, 
where the marquis and his grandson are 
slowly pacing up and down in their usual 
afternoon promenade. 

For a wonder Denise is idle. She sits 
with clasped hands, leaning against the win- 
dow-frame, looking out. Hier face, relieved 
against the dark curtain, looks very pale. 
Presently she turns toward her companion. 

“This time tomorrow you will be far 


“You need not remind me,” he returns, 
with a quick, impatient sigh; then looking 
at her wistfully, he adds, “ 1 wonder whether 
you will give me one parting glance, one re- 
gretful thought, when I take the dreary road 
that leads me from you?” 

A faint color tinges her face, but she an- 
swers in her usual composed and gentle 
manner, — 

“How can the road be dreary that leads 
to home and country?” 

“There are stronger feelings than the 
love of country; it is but a vague, poetical 
sentiment after all.” 

“It is not so with every one,” she rejoins 
thoughtfully. “ For my own part, I have no 
feeling more vivid or more deeply rooted. 
I think of my country as my mother, and 
the tie that binds me to her is woven of m 
heart-strings. Her friends are mine, 
her enemies ” — 

“ Yours also?” he asks huskily. 

She is looking absently through the win- 
dow, and pauses before she speaks. 


“I do not hate them, but I cannot love . 
them. There is a guif between us which 


can never be crossed.” 

The slow, grave words fall on her listen- 
er’s heart like lead. As she speaks, he 
seems to see a gulf slowly widening between 
them, to feel himself drifting away from her 
into the outer cold and darkness. He does 
not see the girl’s face change and flush with 
a sudden remorseful recollection. 
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“Forgive me; I did not mean to wound 
I forgot ” — 

“You forgot for a moment what I have 
forgotten too long, —to my sorrow,” he an- 
swers, with a heavy sigh. 

She looks at him with a strange, anxious 
expression. Her lips part, as if some*words 
were fluttering on them eager to escape. 
At that moment measured footsteps ap- 
prose along the terrace, and Denise draws 

k behind the curtain as the marquis and 


his paneer slowly pass the window. 


e old gentleman is talking earnestly, 
using his gold-headed cane to emphasize 
kis words, which reach them distinctly. 
As they are passing, he stops short, as if 
arrested by some words of his companion. - 

“No reason for haste!” he repeats testi- 
ly. “Is there any reason for delay?” 

The young man sullenly kicks up the 
snow. 

“This is hardly the time to be thinking 
of love and marriage.” 

“ Love — bah!” the marquis snorts con- 
eeggineesiy, as he takes a pinch of snuff. 
“Who is thinking or speaking of it? 
What indeed has ‘love’ to 
ter? ” 

“Little enough certainly on either side,” 
the other retorts with a half laugh ; “neither 
my cousin nor myself makes any pretence 
~ 4 sentiment. But of course, monsieur, as 
it is your pleasure to unite us, we ” — 

The marquis brings down his stick with a 
rap on the pavement. 

“It is my pleasure, sir, to uphold the dig- 
nity of our name,” he interrupts. “The 
girl’s birth being — what it is, and my means 
not permiting me to give her a dower suffi- 
cient to compensate for that disadvantage, 
I cannot seek an alliance for her elsewhere ; 
therefore” — 

At this point they pass on, and the rest of 
the sentence is lost. But one of the listen- 
ers has heard enough to confirm many 
doubts and fears. 

He looks at Denise, who-sits motionless, 
with bent head and clasped hands. She 
is trembling, and every trace of color has 
left her face. A sudden passion of pity 
seizes him. His heart rises in desperate re- 
bellion against the fate which separates 
them. He starts to his feet, and with one 
step is at her side in the recess of the win- 
dow. The heavy draperies screen them 
from the other occupants of the room, 

“ Denise, I must speak, if I die for it!” 
he begins, in an impassioned undertone. 
“ My heart is not large enough to hold so 
much love in silence. Yes: love. I love 
you; I, your enemy. But am I so much 
your enemy as that stern old man who will 
sacrifice ybu to his pride without a thengnt 
for your ow heart? Is the gulf 


with the mat- 


tween us so wide as that which separates 


you from the man you are to marry? Dear, 

there is no gulf that love cannot cross! Do 

but stretch out your hand to me, and you 

will find me at your side, never to leave it 
in!” 

He takes her hand as he speaks, holding 
it in a grasp that almost pains her, and looks 
into her downcast face. She has listened 
to his passionate By oacts as if she were 
turned to stone. He feels her hand growing 
cold in his, but she makes no movement to 
withdraw it. As he pauses, she lifts her 
eyes to his face with a look of — what is it? 
Joy, fear, wonder, or a strange mingling of 
all three? Whatever it may be, it passes 
from her features like a breath from a mir- 
ror. 

“Let me go,” she entreats. “They will 
return and see us.” 

Even as she speaks, the measured foot- 
steps approach again. But Max is des- 
perate. 

“ Not till you have answered me.” 

“What would you have me say?” 

“ What your heart prompts.” 

She looks at him again, a look of mute 
eloquence, as if her soul were striving to 
speak to his through some intangible barrier 
between them. 

“I cannot. My lips are sealed.” 

That is her only answer. 

“Sweet, let me unseal them,” her lover 
—o and bends his bearded face to 

ers. 

But she starts and shrinks back from him 
suddenly as the tall figure of the Mar- 
quis intercepts the light. Von Rosenheim 
tightens his hold upon her wrist, and keeps 
her at his side. Standing thus, Monsieur 
de Coulanges sees them. He stops abrupt- 
ly, looking at them from under his frowning 
brows as if doubting the evidence of his 
senses. Then his face turns darkly red. 
He pushes open the window with the handle 
of his stick, and enters. The grandson 
vanished down the terrace. The marquis 
addresses Von Rosenheim with ironical 
coutesy and an icy smile. 

“ Permit me to congratulate you on your. 
recovery, monsieur,-and on the use you 
have made of returning health and strength. 
It is one more proof, if any were needed, 
that to repay hospitality with treachery 1s a 
characteristic of your nation.” 

The Uhlan colors hotly, but commands 
himself. 

“ Pardon, Monsieur le Marquis,” he says 
quietly ; “TI think you have misunderstood 

e situation. I have just had the honor to 
offer my hand to your grand-daughter, and 
she has refused me. But” — 

“Ah, vraiment, you have offered her 

ur hand!” repeats the other, raising his 

rows. “In that case, it is Mademoiselle 
da Coulanges who is honored. I suppose 
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she has told you the story of her birth?” he 
adds, with a quick look at Denise. 

“ She has told me nothing, nor do I seek 
to know. The disadvantage of her birth, 
whatever it may be be, has as little weight 
with me as her want of fortune.” 

“ Or the fact of her being already betroth- 
ed,” puts in the marquis Sry, “ But per- 
haps you were not aware of that little ob- 
stacle ?” 

“ Grandfather,” Denise begins. 

He turns his eyes upon her, and the 
words die on her lips. 

“ You are agitated, I see,” he says calmly. 
“Go to your room!” 

“ Grandpere,” she pleads passionately, 
finding her voice again, “only listen to me! 
Ten years ago, when I first entered this 
house, you extorted from me a promise I 
ought never to have given; but I was a 
child, then, too young to understand all it 
implied. I ask you now,—I earnestly im- 
eer Pas to release me from that cruel 

n 


She speaks with a passionate earnestness 
that is startling in one usually so quiet and 
self-contained. 

He strokes his face, still looking at her 
composedly. 

“ Yes, you are agitated,” he repeats ; “ you 
do not know what you are saying, I think. 
Let me lead you to your room.’ 

He lays his hand upon her arm. She 
looks at him a a moment, then her agi- 
tation subsides suddenly into a frozen still- 
ness. As if his touch possessed some mag- 
netic influence, she submits passively to be 
led away. 

“Denise, you are not going!” Max ex- 
claims incredulously. “ 4h, ott, you can- 
not have the heart to leave me without a 
word or a look?” 

“ Mademoiselle de Coulanges will not be 
so discourteous,” returns the marquis with 
his finest smile. “ Denise, wish monsieur 
adieu and don voyage. 1 see the ambulance 
— is already at the gates.” 

enise turns and looks at her lover; looks 
straight into his face with eyes as bright and 
steadfast as stars, and she speaks two words 
which set his heart beating with a sudden, 
wild, sweet hope. 

“ Auf wiedersehen /” 

The next moment the door closes behind 


CHAPTER IV. 


iy! the quaint old city of Amiéres, the 
Red-Cross flag of the German ambulance 
sg over the entrance of the Hétel de 
ille. 
In the Sa/ des Pas-perdus, on the ground 
floor, are about forty beds, all occupied. 


Sitting or standing round the stove at the 
end are a few convalescents, who are short- 
ly to be removed to the frontier. Among 
dens are Captain Von Rosenheim and Lieu- 
tenant Steinberg, the latter, to his intense 
disgust, disabled by a bullet-wound in the 
shoulder. 

The captain sits, with his elbow on his 
knee, pulling at his porcelain pipe, and star- 
ing at the fire.- His face is clouded, and his 
attitude deyected. A week nas passed since 
he left the chateau, and Denise has made no 
sign. His heart is heavy with the fear that 
he has lost her forever. Those parting 
words, that seemed at first so full of hope 
and promise, sound to him now like a mock- 
ing echo, faint and far away. An impatient 
exclamation from the lieutenant rouses him 
from his abstraction, 

“ Donner-wetter, Max, have you left your 
wits as well as your heart behind you in that 
eagle’s eyry? I have asked you the same 
question three times. Have you seen the 
new nurse who joined the staff yesterday? 

Von Rosenheim looks up with sudden in- 
terest. 

“What is her name? Is she French?” 

“No: German. Fraulein Wendel. I 
have not seen her, but Hartmann swears she 
is a divinity.” 

“But then Hartmann is always discovering 
divinities,” returns the other, relapsing into 
indifference, and knocking the ashes from 
his Ripe. 

“ You can judge of this one for yourself; 
here she comes with Doctor Wirth. Why, 
—eh, what? Max, — who is it?” 

The captain wheels round on his chair, 
and looks down the ward. 

The surgeon has just entered, and is ad- 
vancing up the lane between the beds, paus- 
ing now and then to speak a word to a nurse 
or a patient. At his side is a slender figure 
in the nurses’ black dress and white-bibbed 
apron; a figure at sight of which every drop. 
of blood in the Uhlan’s veins seems to rus 
to his heart in one overwhelming tide of 
joy. Itis Denise! 

Breathlessly he watches her coming. He 
sees her eyes traveling round the room as if 
in search of something or some one. When 
they met his, a swift blush colors the girl’s 
face to the roots of her fair hair. She 
= him with a shy, sweet smile; then 

er eyes droop, as if to hide the happy light 
that fills them. 

As the surgeon advances toward the 
stove she whispers a few words tohim. He 

ives her a quick look, a smiling nod, and 
then approaches Von Rosenheim, whom 
sudden joy seemed to have deprived of the 
use of his limbs. 

“Here is a young lady who has been in- 
— for you, captain. I need not intro- 

uce her, for she tells me you have been her 
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tient for the last three weeks. ein 

vadulein,” he adds, “ in the little anteroom 
there you will find some linen for bandages. 
Bring it to me in five minutes; will you be 
so good ?” 

nd he hurries off. 

Denise passes into the anteroom; and 
Max, waking up all at once, starts to his feet 
and follows her. 

It is a dark little room, with one round 
window high up in the wall, like a Gorgon 
7. A ray of wintry sunlight streams 

rough the pane, and makes a golden halo 
round the girl’s 

“ Denise?” 

He utters her name questioningly, almost 
incredulously, and looks at her as if doubting 
whether the sweet vision is real. Blushing 
like a rose, she puts out both hands to him 
with a frank, sweet gesture. 

“Yes, it is I,” she says, smiling ; “though 
you seem doubtful still. Is it my dress or 
my name that disguises me? The dress I 
have borrowed for the present; but the 
name is my own, I assure you, for my father 
bore it.” 

“The name is your own!” he echoes. 
“Why, then, you— you” — 

A sudden flood of light rushes into his 
mind, fairly dazzling him. He sits down 
suddenly on the only chair in the room, and 
looks at her stupidly, unable to utter a word. 

She smiles at his bewildered face, and 
comes to him and kneels at his'side, 
- at him with her happy eyes, from whic 

the shadows have fled. 

“Yes, I am your countrywoman,” she 
says softly, in German as pure as his own. 
“ There is no gulf between us. It was not 
of you I was thinking when I spoke those 
words. Your fatherland is mine, — the dear 
land where I was born, and spent the only 
happy na I have ever known.” 

“ enise!” he exclaimed reproachfully, 
“how could you keep this from me?” 

“T was pledged to silence, and— But I 
cannot explain it without telling you m 
mother’s story. She was my grandfather’s 
» youngest child, and only daughter. When 
\ she was about seventeen, before she had ap- 
a peared in society, there came to Amiéres a 


if young German artist, Otto Wendel, of Heid- 
elberg, whom the marquis issi to 
¥ 


paint her portrait. He was to stay at the 
chateau till his task was finished. Perha; 

you can guess what followed. Before the 
picture was completed artist and subject had 
learned to love. Some unguarded look or 
tone ame, to their secret to the marquis, 
The same hour the young German was ex- 
pelled from the house, and my mother was 
overwhelmed with the bitterest reproaches, 
For several months she bore her father’s 
severity in uncomplaining silence; but one 
wild March night she was missing from the 
chateau. A few days afterward he received 
a letter, telling him that she was the wife of 
Otto Wendel. Nine years passed before he 
heard from her again, Then she wrote, on 
her death-bed, to beg his forgiveness for 
herself, and his protection for her orphan 
child. His forgiveness he never gave: she 
died to him when she fled from home. But 
he accepted the charge of me on condition 
that from that day I[ entered his house I 
should forget my father’s name and forget 
his language.” : 

“ But you did not forget it?” 

no! Thou 7 to 
my lips, it was still the lan e of m 
and, when I first heard ak 
I felt like one who hears unexpectedly a fa- 
miliar voice in a strange country. Then it 
was that I first began to chafe against the 
bond that held me, though it was not till— 
till I knew you loved me that I had cou 
to free myself. M dfather had said 
long ago that when I forgot my promise I 
might find another home. I took him at his 
word. Two days ago I left the chateau 
with Brigitte. e came to Amiéres, where 
I knew that nurses were wanted for the am- 
bulance. They readily accepted me, and — 
and I am here!” 

At the last words, she lays her cheek on 
his arm with the timid yet confiding action 
of a child, and draws in her breath with a 
sigh of rest and contentment. Deeply 
moved, he gently raises her head, so that he 
can look into her eyes. 

“Yes, you are here, dear love,” he whis- 
pers; “ here, in the place that belongs to you 
of right, close to the heart that loves you, 
in the arms that will shelter you from all 
life’s ills. Here you may fold your wings, 
my dove, and be at rest at last!” 
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FOHN VIII. 7, 1 
BY FRED F. FOSTER. 


¥ That men despise me, only curses give? 


E’en women — they, 
Who, being women, know the utter thrall 
Enforced by love; how, tyrant-like, the heart 
It rules, dethroning reason, — move apart 
From me, my they may fall 
In the same way. 


worse than this, 
Him whom I loved, adored, who was my king, 
Whose lying words seemed truth, through whom I fell 
So low, into the yawning jaws of hell, — 


Ay wine Gy 
He wrecked my life; that all his words and smiles 
Plan death to virtue, — seeming pure as heaven, — 
As does his putrid heart, their source; that even 
His merest glance a woman’s 

h white as snow. 


How dare they, then, 
With an assumption of self-righteousness, 
Lay claim to such a perfect purity 
As would be tainted if they tendered me 


women permit this thing kindly ? The Christ feared not to bless 
Their lips to kiss! 
Wears, N.H., January, 1880, 


A RUNAWAY ADVENTURE. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


T was Tom Webber’s turn to finish the 

yarn for the amusement of us, his watch- 
mates, and the twinkle in his eye indicated 
that the fountain of his invention had not 
yet run oy If half the stories he had seri- 
ously told us had been true, there would 
have been no question as to his having 


borne a charmed life. 


“ Did I ever tell you about the time I ran 
away from the Logan, on the coast of Kam- 
tchatka?” asked Tom. 

“ No, no!” answered a chorus of voices. 
“Fire away, Tom, and give us the yarn.” 

And we settled ourselves to be entertain- 
ed, while Tom sat thinking a few moments 
to get his strings in tune for drawing the 
long bow. 


“TI was younger twenty years than I 
am now, and a deal more wild and foolish, 
though you may say that is needless. We 
were not badly used on board the Logan, 
and she was quite as good a floating home 


. as the average of whalers in those days ; and 


yet several of the young chaps had firmly 
resolved to desert from her on the first op- 
portunity that offered. As we were in the 
middle of a nor’west season when my sto 

begins, no such chance seemed likely to of- 


fer itself until we should drop our anchor at 


one of the Sandwich Islands in the fall. 
But it came about in rather an unexpected 
manner. 

“It was in the season of ’53 or ’54, I am 
not now certain which; but, at any rate, it 
was during the time of the Crimean War, as 
you will see presently. We had not found 
the polar whales, as we expected, in the 
Anadir Sea, and so had worked to the south- 
ward, thinking to make up our season on 
the right-whaling grounds of Kamtchatka. 
We got among the whales, and had pretty 
fair luck ; but we found that many others be- 
side ourselves had made the same moVe- 
ment, for there were ships in sight almost 
every day, and the whales were kept stirred 
up and gallied all the time. 

“One day, when the wind was light and 
the sea unusually smooth for this part of the 
ocean, we had been down with the boats in 
chase of whales all through the forenoon ; 
but they were very shy, and we had not 
been near enough to grease a lance. About 
noon, the captain e the signal of recall, 
hoisting the boats as fast as they arrived. 

“The second mate’s boat, in which I pull- 
ed the tub oar, was the last to come along- 
side, and the steward had already served the 
dinner in the cabin, and passed the word to 
the captain. 
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“ «Mr. Sherman,’ said the captain, ‘ never 
mind about hoisting your boat on the cranes. 
Let her drop right astern, with a couple of 
hands in her. We'll get dinner at once, 
fore and aft, and, by that time, wé shall have 
a chance to shore off and try again. Come 
down from aloft, Sam, and get your dinner. 
There ’s a fog-bank coming down upon us 
now, but I think it will be clear again within 
half an hour.’ 

“Dick Archer and I remained in the 
boat, having our dinner passed down to us, 
and it was veered astern into the ship’s 
wake. By the time the captain and officers 
had left the deck, the fog had shut down 
very thick. 

“ The ship was lying aback, and even the 
helmsman had been allowed to lock the 
wheel, and get his dinner with the rest. 
‘There was no one to be seen on board the 
ship for the moment; but, presently, my 
chum, Joe Fox— the wildest most harum- 
scarum lad of all the Logan’s crew — came 
aft, and, looking over the taffrai!, beckoned 
to us, indicating that he had something con- 
fidential to say. I hauled in on the warp 
uxtil it was nearly straight up and down, so” 
that Joe was right over my head. 

“* Hold on hard!’ said he. 

“ And, before I really understood his inten- 
tion, he had descended the rope, hand over 
ry and was at my side in the bow of the 

t. 


“Now ’s your time, Tom,’ said he. ‘Let 
us give the old Logan the slip, and be off 
onacruise. We'll just drop down into the 
fog, and in five minutes I "ll defy the Devil 
himself to find us, if we keep quiet.’ 

“* But,” said I, ‘this is no good time or 


“*Oh, but we must have no buts,’ inter- 
rupted Joe. ‘This is the time and place, 
and, if we really want to have a runaway 
cruise, we must be quick about it, and silent 
too 


“ And, before I could remonstrate, he had 
cut the warp, and we were adrift. I had 
half a mind to call out for help, but was 
ashamed to do so now. 

“é¢Don’t show the white feather, Tom,’ 
said Fox. “Dick Archer, if you make a 
breath of noise, I "Il brain you with this 
paddle!” 

“ Already the ship had. f away from 
us, so that she was growing dim in the fog. 

“Step the mast, Dick,’ said our self-ap- 

inted leader. ‘Bear a hand, there.’ 

“The sails flapped for an instant, but the 
sheet was drawn aft to the cleet, and away 
we slid into the fog-bank, Joe having seized 
the steering-oar himself. I must confess I 
hoped just then to hear some sounds of 
alarm from the ship ; but all was quiet She 
was gone quickly from, our view, and our 


distance was rapidly increasing. 


“Here, now, was about as foolish an un- 
dertaking as could well be imagined, and so 
we began to think —at least Dick and | did 
— as soon as it was too late to repent. Three 
young lads starting off in an open boat, with 
very little provisions and water; and this, 
too, in a high latitude, where heavy winds 
prevailed, and no land near us but the rock 
shore of Kamtchatka. We began to express 
our doubts and fears, but were cut short by 
the stout-hearted and impetuous Joe. 

“*Oh, what are you worrying about?’ 
said he. ‘Here we have been talking for 
months about a chance to run away, and 
now here ’s one all made for us and you 
seem afraid to improve it. Why, we can’t 
be a great way from the land, for the moun- 
tains were in sight yesterday from the ship. 
We can coast along the shore to Petropaul- 
aska, if we don’t strike upon some other 
Russian settlement sooner ; or, at the worst, 
we can get aboard some other ship, and 
that will be a change, at any rate. Hurrah 
for change and adventure! Ah, they’ve 
woke up on board the ship! But they won't 
find us, never fear! It won’t clear up for 
an hour or two, and, when it does, we shall 
have a long start of them, and if we douse 
the masts and sails they can’t see us.’ 

“ The ship was signaling with loud blasts 
of fog-horns and frantic peals of bell-ringing, 
But the sound showed that we were already 
quite distant. 

“Soon after we heard a musket fired, and 
still later the report of the old carriage-gun; 
and, from the direction of the sound, it was 
evident that the ship had run off to leeward 
in search of us, but had shaped her course 
widely astray. There was not one chance 
in a hundred of her finding the boat, in the 
absence of any responsive signal from us. 

“The fogs in the North Pacific are so un- 
certain that no human foresight can predict 
how long thick weather will last; and, though 
our captain had been confident that it would 
clear up.in half an hour, it was as dense as. _ 
ever when we luffed-to at sundown. 

“During all this time we had been run- 
ning through with a light breeze in a wester- 
ly direction, toward the coast; and we con- 
tinued on the same tack, several hours into 
the night, without even hearing any sound 
of breakers. We had found ample time to 
reflect upon the madness of our undertaking, 
and even Joe Fox was much less bold and 
confident than he had been at the start. 

“ We had little idea of our position, and 
were uncertain whether we were to the 
northward or southward of the Russian 
port ; but of one thing we were well-assured, 
— that the mountains of Kamtchatka were 
farther off than had been supposed. After 
much waste of words, it was decided to take 
down the mast, and lie-to for the remainder 
of the night, or until the weather cleared, 
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hoping to find some ship in sight; for we 
would gladly have welcomed the sight of a 
sail, even if it had been the Zogaz herself. 

“ As we were greatly in need of rest, we 
lay down in the boat and gave up all care 
for the present, not even setting any look- 
out. Joe had the stern-sheets for his quar- 
ters, and Dick the bow; while I stretched 
myself out in the middle of the boat upon 
the oars, throwing a bight of the sail around 
me. And, as we all had our jackets on, we 
did not suffer from cold. Nature soon as- 
serted her rights, notwithstanding my anxi- 
ety of mind, and I fell re 

“ How long my nap lasted I do not know; 
but I was awakened by a rushing sound of 
waters, and a feeling as of a strong breeze 
or a draught in the air. I jumped to my feet 
to find myself overshadowed by a dark wall 
towering above my head. I threw out my 
hands, and felt my footing going from under 
me with a crash, and grasped a chain! By 
this time, I had my senses enough to know 
that I was clinging to the bobstays of a ship. 

“The boat and my two comrades were 

ne like a flash, overwhelmed so quickl 

at we had no time even to call out to eac 
other. I clung to the chain-bobstay as my 
last and only hope, and I climbed up on the 
bowsprit, where I paused to get breath. I 
could hear voices on the bow of the ship, as 
of men talking earnestly, but in a strange 
gibberish of which I did not understand a 
word. Until I had recovered my wind so as 
to make my way in on deck, with loud 
shouts, they did not know of my presence. 

“T could talk only in my own tongue, but 
I did my best, with pantomime and frantic 
_— to make them understand about 

e boat and my two shipmates. After a 
time, they succeeded in getting some inkling 
of the truth through their heads, when the 
ship was hove-to, and a boat lowered; but 
it was too late for any hope of saving any- 
body. I knew only thus far the ship was a 
man-of-war, as was plain from her guns and 
the number ol men; and that her” lookouts 
must have been carelessly kept, for they 
seemed to know very little about the unfor- 
tunate tragedy, except that the ship had 
struck something which had hardly stopped 
her way at all, and that they had founc a 
strange man on board. 
| “What with my grief at the loss of my 
,comrades, and my excitement at finding my- 
,Self saved from death almost by a miracle, 
I was not in a humor to talk much. But, 
lafter the search had been given up, — for 
the boat did not venture far away into the 
fog and darkness, — and the ship had been 
kept on her course again, a little fellow who 
seemed to have just turned out from below 
was brought to me as an interpretor, and ad- 
dressed me in cockney English. He held 
some station equivalent to what we would 


call a purser’s steward, and told me his real 
name was Bill Brown, though I suspect 
that may have been a purser’s name. 

“Through this little fellow as a mediu 
= story was soon given to the captain an 
officers, and, in return, I learned that I was 
on board the Russian corvette — or, as we 
would say, sloop-of-war — Cronstadt, mount- 
ing twenty guns, and commanded by Cap- 
tain Somebody, whose name the cockney 
could not pronounce any better than I could 
myself. If I had wanted to spell it, 1 should 
have thrown the whole alphabet into a » 
and then grabbed a handful of letters at 
random. 

“ The corvette had sailed two days before 
from Petropaulaska, on a cruise in search of 
two English whalers from Hobart Town, 
which were reported to be cruising on the 
ground. One of the whalers, named the 
Lady Blackwood, acting under a pretended 
license of letters of marque from the Colo- 
nial Governor of Van Dieman’s Land, had 
captured and burned a small Russian coast- 
ing-vessel a few days before, and our skipper 
with the jaw-breaking name declared his in- 
tention of hanging the valorous Briton at 
the yard-arm as a pirate as soon as he could 
lay hands upon him. 

“The crew of the Cronstadt were a 
rough, dirty set of fellows, and it struck me 
that, in spite of the despotic character of the 
Russian government, the discipline was not 
such as I had expected to find in a war ves- 
sel. However, that was none of my busi- 
ness. I was treated nag con- 
sidering that 1] had come on board without 
any invitation; and so I soon forgot m 
past perils, and stood ready for the next 
venture that might turn up. 

“In the morning the fog cleared, and, the 
wind freshening, we continued working to 
the eastward all day and the following night. 

“ Another day broke on us with four sails 
in sight from the masthead. All these were 
whalers, without doubt, but the whalers in 
the seas were nearly all Americans, while 
me an English or a French vessel would 
be lawful prize for the corvette. The Rus- 
sian ensign was hoisted on her gaff, and was 
promptly answered by three of the strangers 
showing the stars and stripes; but the fourth, 
which was about four miles astern of us, 
made no response. We hove round at once 
and gave chase, the stranger ——- on 
canvas to get away from us. ‘A stern chase 
is proverbially a long one, but it was ~ 
soon evident that we were coming up wi 
the whaler hand over hand. ' 

“ When within two miles of the chase, she 
hoisted an American flag; but it was not the 
full allowance of red stripes, and was alto- 
gether so clumsily made up that a glance 
through the telescope convinced us that it 
had been extemporized for the occasion. 
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“ There was hardly a doubt now that this 
was the Lady Blackwood of which we were 
in pursuit. She was a clumsy old 
bark-rigged, with ugly quarter galleries, and 
her spars, lower masts, and all, painted 
black. She was no match in speed for the 
corvette, which I took to be of French build, 
and which quickly proved herself to be a 
great traveler. A shot fired from our bow- 
gun, even before we were within range, per- 
suaded the chase to haul down his false 
bunting; and, seeing the hopelessness of 
his case, he hove-to, hoisted his own British 
ensign, and then lowered it again in token 
of submission. 

“ The wind had by this time increased to 
a fresh gale, and was still blowing on. We 
ran as close as we dared under the lee of 
the prize, and ordered him, through the 
mouth of little Bill Brown, to send two of 
his whale-boats, these being lighter and 
safer in a heavy sea than any of the man-of- 
war’s boats. The boat’s crew, who came on 
board the Cronstadt, were detained there as 
prisoners ; and twenty of the Russian sea- 
men, in charge of a lieutenant, were sent on 
board the prize. And, as every man was a 
man to the Russian captain, — he wishing to 
— his cruise in search of the other 

nglish whaler, —it was suggested to me 
that I should go also as one of the prize 


for a change, and, nothing 
ily assented to this transfer. 


crew. 
“ Anythin 
loath, 
Our orders were to send the boat back with | 
the captain and six more of the English 


crew, as it was desirable to take care 
of the ‘pirate,’ as he was called, and also to 
reduce the number of prisoners, who were 
to be in charge of the prize crew. 

before the orders be ied 
out, the gale was raging wit at violence, 
and a squall, gathered so 
that the risk was too great to attempt anoth- 
er trip with a boat between the two ships. 
No time was to be lost; so the signal being 
made to keep all fast with the boats, the 
corvette filled away on the northern tack, 
while we in the prize set the close-reefed 
main-topsail and foresail, and bore up to 
. _ “When I jumped out of the boat upon the 

deck of the Lady Blackwood, a voice saluted 

me with ‘Hollo, Tom,’ and I ped the 
hand of my shipmate, Dick Archer. Each 
; appeared to the other as one risen from an 
ocean grave, for his astonishment was not 
less than mine. He had clung to the bow 
end of the whale-boat, after she had been 
broken in two by the cutwater of the Rus- 
sians, and had been picked up by the Lady 
Blackwood within an hour afterward, so 
near had the two ships passed each other 
during the foggy night. 

“We on board the prize four Rus- 


sians, who had been captured in the little 
coasting-vessels, taken by her the week be- 
fore, and these served to strengthen our 
force somewhat, the prize crew, including 
Dick and myself, amounting in all to twenty. 
seven. But we still had sixteen of the Ho- 
bart-Town crew to be guarded as prisoners, 
not having been able to send away the last 
boat-load, as had been intended. It was 
found necessary to confine them in the half- 
deck, or steerage, under a guard. But the 
English Captain Clavering was allowed to 
be at large, and to mess with the prize-mas- 
ter and us two Americans in the cabin, under 
a sort of parole. For I had made the Rus- 
sian lieutenant understand who and what 
Dick was, and he was not confined with the 
English crew. 

“Indeed, it seemed enough for the officer 
to know that we were both Americans, a 

ople for whom he seemed to have the 

ighest esteem and admiration. Captain 
Clavering was a fine physical specimen, and 
ssessed of very pleasing manners and an 
insinuating address. He was evidently a 
very determined and resolute fellow, but he 
did not seem to me to be the sort of man to 
be freely trusted on his mere word of honor 
in a case like this, where his personal inter- 
est was so largely at stake. I wondered at 
the confidence which the prize-master placed 
in him; but, as I before argued, it was none 
of my business. 

“ The prize had, like most of the English 
colonial whalers, a good stock of liquor on 
board. And Captain Clavering also hada 
private lot of his own, of better quality, with 
which he was very generous. The Russian 
had an unfortunate weakness for drink ; 
as both he and Clavering spoke a 
smattering of French, they got on amazingly 
well together, and became jolly boon com- 
panions the very first evening of their ac- 
quaintance. This was all the more strange, 
as the lieutenant knew of his underhand act 
in taking the little schooner, and of the 
threats of his own commanding officer about 
hanging the at sight. 

“The gale blew so hard by ten o’clock 
that it was found necessary to take in the 
foresail, and heave the bark to under her 
storm canvas. Grog was served to the Rus- 
sian crew during the performance of this 
duty, and, after all was made snug, and the 
two magnates had again taken their old 

laces at the cabin table, the bottle 

tween them even more freely than before. 
Clavering had a hard head, and, moreover, 
having a purpose in view, did not drink as 
deeply as he pretended. After a time, he 
proposed to give the crew another glass all 
round ; and, the lieutenant assenting, Archer 
and I were requested to take the bottles up 
on the main deck, and serve it out when the 
watch was relieved at midnight. Clavering 
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produced vad —— from his own state- 
room, saying, in his generous way,— — 
“*Give ’em a stiff horn, boys, and 


don't forget the sentries here at the half- 
deck.’ 


“Something seemed to whisper to me 
that the liquor had been drugged, but, on 
tasting it, I could discover nothing peculiar. 
But it was no grog mixture, it was the genu- 
ine stuff, and the Muscovites had already 
enough, at the time of shortening sail, to put 
them in good trim. 

“ Dick,’ said I, ‘there ’s going to be fun 
here before morning.’ 

“*Well, who cares? I don’t,’ he answer- 
ed. ‘It’s none of our business.’ 

“ Sure enough, we would as soon sail un- 
der Clavering as under the drunken Rus- 
sian, and, had we a choice for our next port 
of entry between Hobart Town and Petro- 


' paulaska, would surely have chosen the for- 


mer. And so, as directed, we did not forget 
the sentries at the half-deck. 7 

“ And now the prize-master, in the excite- 
ment of his spirits, not to be outdone by a 
directed us to serve a 
round of rum to the English prisoners in 
durance vile. 

“ The Englishman again brought out more 
bottles, which, by the way, were not drug- 
ged, and thus everybody fraternized with ev- 
erybody else, and all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell. 


“‘¢Let things take their course, Tom,’ 
said Dick Archer. ‘You and I stand ona 
sort of neutral ground. We’re like the old 
woman when her old man was fighting with 
the bear; she did n’t care which licked, but 
wanted to see the fun.’ 

“ By two bells, or one o’clock, the Russian 
lieutenant was laid out on the cabin transom, 
oblivious of everything; the two sentries 
were reclining in a stupor on the booby- 
hatch, one on each side; their filthy ship- 
mates in the forecastle and about the deck 
were, for the most part, in a similar happy 
condition. Clavering had given the signal 
to his men, and, without striking a blow, the 
English were in full possession of their own 


Ip. 
“ Dick and I looked quietly on, like mice 
in the wall, and saw the whole thing well 


“The gale had begun to moderate at mid- 
aight, before the day broke the Lady 
Blackwood, under easy sail for scudding, 
was reeling off seven knots an hour — whic 
was nearly the maximum of her sailing 
speed — toward milder latitude. The tables 
had been completely turned, the Russians 
ine confined in the half-deck, while the 
English sailors mounted guard over them. 
Dick and I were, for the time being, as 
Englishmen as the best of them, it being al- 
ways our policy to side with the strongest 

29 


party, and show our loyalty to the existing 
government. 

“ But no one can picture the rage and ter- 
ror of the poor prize-master, when he came 
to his senses, to find himself confined in a 
state-room, and learned the true situation of 
affairs. He saw nought before him but a - 
disgraceful death if he showed his face again 
in his own country. He was sure to be 
yng shot or hanged for his neglect of 

uty. 

“Clavering did his best to re-assure hi 
and reconcile him to the ying chances o 
war; but the poor, crestfallen officer was 
not to be roused from the melancholy into 
which he had settled atter the first burst of 
passion was over. 

“He was allowed the entire freedom of 
the ship, and offered all the liquor he might 
choose to drink; but this could not tempt 
him. The iron had entered his soul; for to 
be thus outwitted, and carried a prisoner in- 


| to an English port, was more than he could 


bear. 

. “The next night it was nearly calm, and 
the bark had hardly steerage-way, when it 
was discovered that she was settling in the 
water. A plummet dropped into the well 
showed eight feet of water in the hold, and 
it was plain to see that any effort at pumping 
was useless. ‘There was nothing to be done 
but get out the boats and endeavor to save 
all the people, amounting in the whole to 
forty-three’ souls, before the bark should go 
down into the ocean depths. The poor, 
melancholy-mad officer had scuttled her by 
boring holes in her bottom, determined not 
only to perish himself, but to involve others 
in his fate, and destroy, at one blow, all ev- 
idence of his disgrace. 

“ But we had heard a gun fired in answer 
to our rocket signals of distress, and at day- 
light saw the assurance of safety in the 
presence of another whaleship within two 
miles of us, running down. As she luffed- 


| to, and exposed her broadside to view, Dick 


and I at once recognized our old home of 
the Logan. 

“ As the last of us stepped into the boats, 
the plankshear now almost level with the 
sea, the madman, for such he now — 
was, stepped upon the quarter-rail, and, wi 
a cry that still rings in my ears, leaped into 
the boiling waves under the ship’s counter, 
and was seen to rise no more. e pushed 
sadly off from the vortex of the sinking 
craft, and probably the two lightest hearts 
among all the number were those of Dick 
and myself, returning to the shelter of the 
old ship from which we had so foolishly de- 
serted. 

“ And the sea seemed again to have given 
up her dead ; for there, looking over the Zo 


n’s side, quite as much at home as if he 
fad never been away from her, was the grin- 
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ane fre of my dare-devil commander, Joe 
‘Ox 

“There, belay that, Tom!” interrupted 
two or three voices. “That’s piling it too 
steep. We've believed that two of you 
were saved, but the third one is rather tvo 
much on the marvelous.” 

“It’s true, nevertheless,” returned Tom, 
with the gravity of a Judge. “He had a 
a narrower escape than either of us, for he 
was picked up by his own ship, being found 
lashed to the loggerhead, and quite insensi- 
ble, after having been in soak fifteen hours. 

“We stood in near the land, at the en- 
trance of Petropaulaska, and set all the 
Russians afloat in two of the Englishman’s 
boats, so I presume they all landed safely. 
The corvette was lying off and on at the 


time, having returned from her cruise; and 
the-captain with the alphabetical name, when 
he learned the facts, gave chase to us, and 
used all the arguments in his power to in- 
duce us to deliver up Clavering and his 
crew. But his request was steadily refused, 
and as they were under the protection of the 
American flag on the high seas, he was 
forced to return to port with a flea in his 
ear, and our passengers remained with us 
until we arrived at Oahu, in the fall. 

“Dick, Joe, and I went to our duty as if 
nothing had happened, and stuck the 
Logan until her voyage was completed, 
But the old man charged us the value of 
that whale-boat, and we had to pay for it; 
for it was deducted out of our lays when the 
ship arrived home.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


EPISODE SENEGALAIS. 


HE little island of Gorée, whieh is noth- 

ing more than a high rock off the 
western coast of Africa very near Cape 
Manuel and abreast of Dakar, has a busy 
population of French merchants and traders 
with one or two American houses, to which 
must be added a mixed throng of natives 
comprising Joloffs and Foulahs with some 
Accous and Mandingos. There are, as a 
matter of course, many mulattos on the 
island, mostly illegitimate offsprings of the 
illicit amours of Frenchmen with native 
women. The summit of the island is 
crowned with a castle, which looks formida- 
ble. The merchants have substantially 
built and well furnished premises; and the 
vernment house is palatial. On the island 
itself there is a dearth of amusement; but it 
boasts of a cerc/e, and it has its restaurants 
and cafés, where idle hours are whifed away 
by the officers of the garrison, and others, 
playing billiards or cards four les consom- 
mation. \t is adependency of Sénégal and 
has a city government. The island as a 
whole is under the immediate command of 
a commandeur supérieur; and the force 
under his control consists of a detatchment 
of Jnfanterie de Marine with a compan 
more when required—of disciplinaires. 
The castle is under the supervision of a 
commandant, who is, generally, an officer of 
the génie. It is in fact a fort witha little 


city nestling in a nook some hundreds of 
feet below the battlements by which it is 
overlooked and protected. Half an hour’s 
pull in a boat will take one to Dakar on the 
mainland, which is gaining rapidly in impor- 
tance, and where two jetties have been pro- 
jected seaward far enough to make good 

reakwaters and shelter the paguedots of 
service des messageries, which touch there 
twice a month,—perhaps oftener now, — 
and afford the means of regular communica- 
tion with /a patrie. 

There is also an important trading post, 
with an open roadstead farther down the 
coast to the southward, called Rufisque. 
Its distance from Gorée, across the bay, is 
about nine miles. Boats ply back and forth, 
and afford the means of transit and commu- 
nication between the island and these two 
places, Dakar and Rufisque. The latter is 
a very important trading post, and French 
merchants have large factories established 

ir tability to the purposes for whic 
they were designed. It exports the best 
ground-nuts grown in Africa. They.are far 
superior to all others in brightness and 
weight, and are brought principally from the 
interior of Baol and Cayor on ca and 
sold to the traders for cash, which is soon 
returned to them in exchange for goods. I 
do not purpose, of course, to do any more, 
here, than to merely refer to these places as 
an introduction to what I am about to re 
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late; and, for that same reason, | will now 
direct the reader’s attention to a few individ- 
uals, whom it is necessary for him to know 
to follow intelligently my narrative. The 
names, which I shall give, will be, with one 
or two exceptions, fictitious. It would be 
useless to try to conceal the names of some, 
especially that of the paymaster, — ¢résoriers 
payeur,— whose career as a duellist is so 
well known to all who sojourned in Sénégal 
before the Franco-Prussian war, as to cer- 
tainly make any attempt to conceal his iden- 
tity with the paymaster of this sketch, 
should such be made, labor in vain. The 
same remark applies with equal force to 
Colonel Laprade, afterward general and 
governor of Sénégal. 

There was, contemporary with these, a 

ng lieutenant stationed here at Gorée 
who had graduated from St. Cyr with the 
highest honors, and whose social qualities 
equaled his scholarly attainments. He was 
a great and universal favorite ; and when we 
went to the mainland for sport, as we often 
did, he always distinquished himself as an 
excellent marksman and an intrepid and 
graceful horseman. At billiards he was the 
champion. He was temperate; he had — 
what cannot very often be said of an officer 
here — no bad habits. As a companion he 
was genial, as a friend true, as a son and 
brother affectionate. He had those qualities 
which make a young man respected and be- 
loved. He had, nevertheless, one fault, —a 
quick temper; but he had hitherto always 
controlled it, and I had often seen his lip 
quiver with emotion as he suppressed and 
overmastered his sion, which I had al- 
ways feared would sooner or later burst 
through its bonds. His name was Claire- 
mont, and he was a frequent visitor at the 
quarters of Colonel Cailler, whose daughter, 
it was said, would have “ume donne dot.” 
She was pretty, had received a fair educa- 
tion, and was sought by all the single officers 
of the garrison, either of whom would have 
been fad to get the dowry under his con- 
trol SBut the one who stood the highest in 
the colonel’s good graces was undoubtedly 
Clairemont; and Adelle herself was far 
from being indifferent in her demeanor to- 
— the young, handsome and talented sub- 

tern. 

I frequently met all of these es, — 
most of them every day, —and Clairemont 
was aconstant visitor to my quarters, where 
he would come to speak English, and, in 
that way, improve his knowledge of that 
language, which he had studied and spoke 
quite fluently. I enjoyed these visits, and 
soon learned to look for him, from noon 
till two, everyday. 

It was during one of these visits that he 
invited me to accompany him to Rufisque 
the next day, when, he said, several of his 


brother officers and some civilians would be 
of the company. I acquiesced at once, as’ 
it was in June at the commencement of the 
rainy season, when I had much time to 
spare from my business, and offered to 
place my boat at his disposal, which he de- 
clined, as he had already engaged one. 
The next morning, at six, we met on the 
wharf, and at half-past seven the whole par- 
ty, comprising besides Clairemont and my- 
self three gentlemen and five ladies, was 
there, and Adelle was one of the ladies. 
We were soon in our places in the boat, the 
sail was set, and we started with a fair but 
very light wind for the mainland, expecting 
to reach Rufisque by nine or half past. Mar- 
échal, the paymaster, was with us; and he 
amused the whole party by relating adven- 
tures which kept us in good spirits and 
made the time pass away most pleasantly. 
He was a most og companion, and one 
could hardly realize that he could possibly 
have ever quarreled with any one. In his 
bureau he was rather abrupt in his manner, 
and had been accused many times of incivil- 
ity toward such as had business to transact 
with him. Let that be as it may, I had al- 
ways found him most affable, ever ready to 
contribute to the enjoyment of those in 
whose company he happened to be placed, 
and never quarrelsome. As an officer he 
was always at his post, most strict in his ob- 
servance of all the rules of the service, and 
an excellent accountant. 

At eight we were about midway between 
Gorée and Rufisque, with less wind even 
than when we started; but the time was 
passing away merrily, and none of us ever 
ee of complaining on account of the 
length of our passage across. 

he ladies were chatting and indulging 
in -humored Jdéadinage, occasionally 
making sly ailusions to the peculiarities of 
every gentleman in the boat; and Maréchal 
was telling how he had once been driven by 
a tornado, from about the same position we 
were in then, beyond Cape Manuel, and 
had barely escaped being dashed upon the 
Magdalen Rocks. 

hat wind we had suddenly ceased, and 
our sail flapped, causing the boom to swing 
back and forth over our heads, which we 
were obliged to lower out of its way. It 
was then that | perceived, to the southward, 
dark, ominous-looking clouds piling up rap- 
idly above the horizon. I drew the attention 
of the Patron to them, and he immediately 
took in our sail. As the boat rolled lazily 
on the smooth but undulating surface, we 
donned our race we and the ladies, as 
they did so, revealed no excitement, though 
they knew, as well as we did, that a fierce 
tornado was ee oe would soon be 
upon us. The clo piled higher and 
higher toward the zenith, and vivid flashes 
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of lightning, startling us in rapid succession, 
were followed by thunder that was almost 
unremitting. A deep gloom enveloped us, 
darkening the hues of the water; and far in 
the distance, whence the tornado was com- 
‘ing, we could see the torrential rain and the 
spray that were flying toward us. Between 

e flashes of lightning it was almost dark 
by contrast, and not a word was spoken on 
board our boat. The ladies remained self- 
possessed as they upon the swiftl 
approaching storm-king; the sight of whi 
was indescribable and almost appalling. 

We did not wait long. The patron took 
the helm to keep our boat before the wind, 
and we were soon going at a fearful rate 
toward Cape Manuel, while the sea was 
lashed in fury all around us. 

a us try to reach Dakar,” said Maré- 


The patron looked at me inquiringly, and 
at length asked, — 

“ Can’t you get us in there, captain ?” 

I — thought I could, but, neverthe- 

said, — 

“I ‘ll try. Give me the tiller.” 

The patron surrendered the helm, and 
with it the charge of the boat to me. 

There were oars in her, and, although I 
considered them useless at such atime, I di- 
rected the patron to get his men in their 
places and ship them. At first they could 
not be kept in the rowlocks; but the men 
finally succeeded in pulling sufficiently to 
give the boat some progression indepen- 

t of that given it by the wind, which re- 


mained at its height, and would eye 


last half an hour longer. If we had had 
room enough we could have ridden it out; 
but we had not, and if we did not succeed 

tting into Dakar, we would most un- 
doubtedly lie thrown on the rocks beyond, 
in which case most of our number, perhaps 
all, would perish. Every one on board 
knew it, and in obedience to my directions 
they all kept their places and in no way in- 
terfered with the crew, who worked man- 
I could not steer directly for Dakar with- 
out swamping the boat; but I deviated from 
the direction of the wind as much as I dared, 
and we were all soon drenched through, 
in spite of our waterproofs. In this way I 
managed to reach a point not more than a 
quarter of a mile from the end of the outer 
ee , and all understood that the moment 

come for us to make one desperate ef- 
fort to get on shore. 

The number of the ladies in the boat was 
the same as that of the gentlemen ; and the 
former very naturally looked to the latter as 
their only hope for safety. We quickly 
paired, so that each gentleman had a lady to 
care for, and Adelle naturally came under 
the immediate care of Clairemont, while the 


colonel took his place beside his hter’s 
maid, whom he had always mo of 
his family. 

“ Are you ready, patron ?” 

“ Yes, captain. 

“Then keep your men steady at their 
posts, and don’t on any account stop pulling 
till I say so.” 

“Trust me for that, only give me the 
word when you are about to LS her in,” 

“Very good. Stand by, men!” 

So saying, I put the helm hard a port, and 
the men bent to their oars with a will, pull- 
ing desperately and straining every muscle 
of their bodies to its utmost. e made 
leeway fast, but nevertheless we continued 
our efforts. Maréchal, who was a good 
oarsmen, took hold with one of the crew, 
his —— was followed, and our oars 
were quickly doubly manned. 

“ Mon Dieu/ we can never get in there 
alive,” cried the colonel. . 
a we can,” said Maréchal, “and we 

“Now, pull hard! half a dozen more 
strokes like that will put us in smooth wa- 
ter!” cried I, as I perceived a heavy swell 
rolling in toward us, which I knew would 
dash us against the end of the jetty if we 
y not succeed in passing it before it reach- 

us. 

The men struggled hard, while I shouted 
to encourage them. The boat shot quickly 
rightin the trough of the sea: another stroke 
would have put us under the lee of the jetty, , 
when the sea struck us and dashed the 
stern inst the stone work, as we shot in 
under the lee of the pier head. In another 
moment we were all in the water, for the 
boat sank beneath us. But we had been 
seen from the shore, and there were well- 
manned boats inside of the breakwater to 
pick us up. 

All escaped with no further inconvenience 
than a good wetting; and at noon we were 
all seated at the same table, and there were 
ten camels at the door waiting for us to 
mount them; for none of us was to 
cheated out of his or her trip to Rufisque, 
anc, as we had had enough of boating for 
that day, we had concluded to go by land. 
The ladies, who had behaved so bravely 
while in the boat, now said they would nev- 
er cross to Rufisque again during the torna- 
do season. We had a substantial luncheon. 
The ladies prepared it, which made it better, 
and finally we mounted our camels and 
started. ounting is an easy thing to do; 
but keeping one’s seat, while the camel is 
in the act of rising to its feet, is not, and I 
was a little surprised to find that our ladies 
all remained firmly seated in their saddles, 
and quickly took the lead on the road, which 
we allowed them to keep. 

We reached Rufisque at four, where we 
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were well received and entertained by the 
representative of the principal house there, 
and apartments given us for the ensuing 
night. At seven we dined, and at ten we 
all retired, save the colonel and Clairemont, 
and I was soon soundly sleeping. 

The next morning at coffee the colonel 
and his young friend were merrier than usu- 
al, which was remarked by Maréchal, who 
asked Clairemont’s senior what had happen- 
ed to put him in such good spirits. 

Without directly replying to the paymas- 
ter, the colonel rose, and pointing to Claire- 
mont, said, — 

“ Allow me, gentlemen, to present my in- 
tended son-in-law.” 

*“ Bravo! bravo!” we all responded as we 
gathered round the young favorite to con- 
gratulate him. 

After we had retired the preceding night, 
Clairemont had detained the colonel to ask 
him for his daughter’s hand. That young 
lady had not yet made preparations for tak- 
ing the rest de so much needed, and her 
father, before answering her suitor, left him 
to consult her. 

On entering her room he had kissed her 
and playfully said that he had chosen a hus- 
band for her, 

She looked op in his face inquiringly. 

He continued, — 

“ Non, ma fille ; 1 ’ve not chosen one, but 
I’ve come to ask you to say simply yes or 
no. A young gentleman of good family and 


high expectations has just asked me for | ru 


your hand. I refer to Lieutenant Claire- 
mont. What shall I tell him?” 
“Tell him yes, mon Pere,” replied the 


daughter. 

“ Bonne nuit, ma fille,” said- her father 
as he kissed her, and left her room to re- 
join Clairemont, whom he found pacing to 
and fro like a caged lion. 

He held out his hand to 
. friend, saying, — 

“ Mon fils.” 
Clairemout eagerly grasped it, and repli- 


“ Mon pore!” 
This somewhat marred the pleasure of the 
trip, so far as I was concerned. I had 
come expecting to haye a day’s shoot- 
ing with the lieutenant. I could not now 
expect him to leave Adelle for a whole day, 
as, being her accepted suitor, he was at li 
erty to visit her frequently, which he did for 
tétes a tétes under the close surveillance of 
her maid, who did her duty in that gr 
to the letter. Hence we only remained at 
Rufisque for that day, and the next morning 
returned to Dakar and thence to Gorée. 
The next night we all, except of course 
the ladies, met at the cerc/e; and, when I 
went in, I found the colonel in conversation 
with Colonel Laprade, who was his superior. 


his young 


Gagsete soon left, saying that he was tired 
and would go to bed early. The colonel then 
asked me to play a game of piquet. I did 
so, and lost. e played again; while I was 
dealing the cards our attention was attract- 
ed to the billiard table where Clairemont 
was playing with Maréchal, and was then 
making one of his great runs. We dropped 
our cards and looked on with the rest. 

At length the lieutenant made a miss; 
and Maréchal, who was also a good player, 
commenced, with a good chance for making 
a fair run. He counted three caroms in 
quick succession, and made, as I believe, 
and he alleged, a fourth, which was warmly 
contested by Clairemont as not having been 
fairly made. Maréchal, remaining perfectly 
cool and self-possessed, asserted that it had 
been fairly made, that he would count it and 
play on to finish his run. 

he colonel now interfered, saying that 
he could not remain silent while his future 
son-in-law’s word was doubted. 

Maréchal appealed to the lookers-on to 
decide who was right, but none seemed to 
have seen that shot. 

oa I know that I am right,” said Maré- 
chal. 
“ And I know that I am,” rejoined Claire- 
mont. 

“It’s very evident that we cannot both be 
so. One of us is certainly wrong; and I am 
positive it is not I. I must insist apon 
marking that carom and going on with my 


n. 

“ That ’s an insult,” interposed again the 
colonel, “and if you do not resent it you 
= never be my son-in-law.” 


turned pale, and his lips became 
blue. 


“I’m astonished,” he said quietly, “ col- 
onel, that a man of your age and experience 
should endeavor to make us quarrel; you, 
the father of his fiancée. 1 do not fear to 
be called a coward. You all know me too 
well to even think so fora moment. But, 
gentleman, I am afraid to fight with that 
young man; for I do not wish to kill him. 
Let us now end this. I will say to please 
you, colonel, and you, lieutenant, that I did 
not make that carom fairly, and we will re- 
sume our 

“ No, that is not satisfactory. You must 
acknowledge that you were wrong, not mere- 
ly say so to please any one,” said the colo- 
nel; “and,” addressing Clairemont, “if you 
want my daughter you must prove yourself 
worthy of her by making him say so. 

This speech of Adelle’s father so goaded 
the lieutenant, that he quickly said, almost 
frantically, — 

“ He shall!” 

And stepping up quickly to Maréchal, he 

him on the cheek, saying loudly, — 

“ Vous étes un lache /” 
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The latter became still paler, and his lips 
were still bluer, almost k. . 

“ Be careful, lieutenant,” he quietly said, 
and folded his arms across his breast. It 
was evident that he was struggling hard to 
keep his temper under con It was sur- 

rising to see him, who had the name of be- 
Ing so quarrelsome, remain so calm while 
still feeling the sting of a recent insult. 

“Strike him again! Make him fight!” 
shouted the colonel ; and Clairemont, goaded 
on by the father of his fiancée, struck Maré- 
chal the second time. 

“ Now, lieutenant, must fight, tomor- 
row morning at the Jatest,” said Maréchal. 

The seconds were chosen then and there, 
and the prelimiaries were all arranged. 
Maréchal was indifferent wha: the arms 
should be, and agreed at once when it was 

roposed that pistols should be used. 
Twenty paces was the distance fixed, at 
which they were to fire at each other, and 
each was to fire at the other once. 

The question then arose as to where the 
pistols could be procured. The colonel vol- 
unteered to get a pair. He got them from 
Laprade, who knew wha: they were wanted 
for, and might have prevented the duel, as 
they could not fight without his permission. 
Instead of preventing it, he, Colonel Lapra- 
de, afterward eee | and governor of Sén- 
égal, furnished the weapons, saying that he 
hoped that all the rules of the code of hon- 
or would be strictly observed. 


and seconds, with /e docteur Royer, were on 
the ground at the back of the castle. The 
distance was measured. The princi 

took their places: Maréchal pale, but firm 
as a rock; Clairemont pale, haggard, and 
nervous. The word was given, Clairemont 
—_ in the air, and Maréchal withheld his 

re. 

“ Lieutenant. we have come here to fight, 
not to —_ You have gone too far to re- 
cede. ire at me, not in the air. I ’ll not 
fire till you have. I want to give you all 
the chance I can,” 

Clairemont’s weapon was reloaded, and 
this time he did fire at the paymaster, whose 
pistol went off immediately after; and the 
young officer fell, Maréchal’s ball havi 

netrated through his cravat and ente 

is throat. He died without a struggle, and 
thus a life, which had promised to me 
useful, was cut short. 

Maréchal immediately went to the castle, 
and gave himself up. He was punished, — 
how ?—by being put under arrest in his 
own comfortable quarters for one month. 

An hour after the duel, Colonel Cailler 
blew his own brains ‘out, and was found 
dead on the drawing-room floor by Adelle, 
who almost cnscuntied under her double 
bereavement. 

Laprade ordered the bodies of both of the 
deceased officers to be buried with mili 
honors. He never afterward referred to the 


double he could have ted if 
he had wisked. 


At five the next morning the principals 


‘o change from a slave to a lord. 

This oath of divine inspiration 

‘Was swor in the face of the world : 

by it filled every nation, 


NATIONAL SONG. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF JOSE MARIA SALAZAR: BY SANDA ENOS. 


From the sky our victorious condor 

Looks down, and beholds on the 

Lowly crouched in submission and 

The once haughty lion of Spain. 

His courage and strength fear has banished, 

From hi his mane of yore 
is eyes t 

"And hoshed is his terrible svar. 

Grandly out of our bloody contention 

Has risen, in vision of all, 

A new nation, restrained in extension 

naught save the ocean’s vast wall. 


, courtiers, adieu 
With thanks 


We part now forever from you, 


| 
| 
| 
4 
i 
Oppression dark clonds first riven 
That hung o’er country adored, 
ed 
ie ’Gainst the despots to raise voice and banner, 
Thou, deathiess Veneruela, wert first: 
hi Then, glorious manner, 
: Her chains New Grenada did burst. 
Swift followed Buenos Ayres and Chili 
4 The name of free.nations to claim ; 
4 And even to Mexico freely 
Ran freedom’s bright, beautiful flame. 
New Hartrorp, N.Y., 1880, 


Mother Diogenes. 


BY HELEN 


CHAPTER I. 


66 HERE, is n’t that lovely?” 

And Julia Graves held up a wreath 
of gorgeous autumn leaves to the admirin 
gaze of her companions, who were seat 
with her upon the hill-side one golden Octo- 
ber day, surrounded by little hillocks of 
freshly gathered leaves. 

“I sha’n’t bother to make wreaths,” an- 
swered impetuous Anna Blakesley. “But, 
after and these lovely 
ash and oak leaves, | shall loop back the 

lor curtains and pin them on in a cluster. 
Vou know I like careless grace in the adorn- 
ment of our little sitting-room, as well as 
one’s person.” 

“You mean anything to save yourself 
trouble. You know you do. I expect to 
see you degenerate into a slipshod old 
maid,” returned her sister Hattie, who was 
primness itself. 

“That shows how little you really know 
of human nature, or rather man-nature,” 
laughed their cousin, JuliaGraves. “Those 
lords of creation will, any day, pass by such 
busy bodies, such dear, little domestic crea- 
tures, as you and I, Hattie, and bow down 
and worship frowsy hair and dreamy eyes.” 

And she glanced mischievously at Anna, 
who, with her listless hands and aang 

, was regarding the inanimate beauty o: 

ill and valley with a far-away, wistful ex- 
pression in her lovely brown eyes. 

' “Was there ever anything so perfect?” 
said she, disregarding the rather personal 
remarks of her sister and cousin. “How 

d old Round-Top Mountain looks in 
ts dress of crimson and gold, with a halo of 
purple upon its very crest. And then the 
valley, losing its verdure in the rich, som- 
bre tints of brown and amber, and, over all, 
the shimmering haze, delusively beautiful 
and saddening.’ 

“I guess, Miss Anna, you will find out 
what is ‘delusively beautiful and sadden- 
ing,’” returned her sister, springing to her 
feet. “It’s going to rain, and that before 
we get home. 

And, hastily gathering up her basket of 

d glories, she prepared to depart. 

“ Not in the least, Hattie. What is the 
use of spoiling the pleasure of the day by 
rushing back at the appearance of a cloud 
in the sky? Don’t you know that this is 
mot the season of hasty showers? ‘Tlouds 


MOTHER DIOGENES. 


LUQUEER. 


hours, even days, before they are ready to 
spend themselves, and then take it out in 
days of drizzling storm and darkness, only 
to spoil the face of autumn nature, and make 
a wrinkled old hag of her.” 

“Well, as you choose, Anna, to stay, do 
so. As for Julia and myself, we think a lit- 
tle discretion the better part of valor, and 
shall retreat while we can do so, in dry gar- 
ments.” 

Anna arose, gathered up her own treas- 
ures of brilliant leaves, with the discarded 
wreath Julia had woven, saying, — 

“ We must take the basket of things moth- 
er sent to Diogenes.” 

“O fiddlesticks! You and mother waste a 
great amount of trouble and charity upon 
the old humbug. As for myself, I don’t in- 
tend to clamber up to her den to carry her 
Of co liberty to d 

“ Of course you are at li to do as 
like. As for shall and om 

rold woman. Pete Carter says she is 
iling fast, and will not last long. It has 
been months since she has been able to get 
down to the village, and I fear she may 
in need of comforts.” 

“ You know I cannot get up any romantic 
sentiment for that hoary old sinner. She is 
an infidel and blasphemer, and, having out- 
raged the laws of society, has been forced to 
it to die in 

ouse in place of expecting us to climb this 
hill to her f 

“T shall be home to tea, so au revoir,” 
called Anna, taking up the loaded basket, 
and starting on her journey to the hermit’s 
cottage, farther up the hill-side. 

“And dry shoes,” laughed Julia, as she 
and Hattie turned their steps homeward. 

A hollow, rattling cough accompanied the 
feeble voice that answered Anna’s knock 
for admittance at the rickety door of the old 
log-hut, the habitation of the singular being 
whom some village reader of the classics 
had christened after the great philosopher, 
whose abode was a tub, rather than a re- 
spectable dwelling like other mortals’. 

The female philosopher of the hills had 
accepted the title with a keen appreciation, 
and seemed to take pride in hiding her own 
name and history. But she took no trouble 
to conceal her knowledge of the world, with 
its treasures of art and science; and, witha 
mind rich in culture and thought, and en- 
larged by travel and stored with the choicest 


gather and roll themselves together for 


literature of the day, she had become an or- 
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acle to the simple villagers, while to those 
of education she was an unsolvable mystery, 
making occasional pilgrimages through the 
country, and gratefully accepting the hospi- 
tality proffered to her. In return, she left a 

ing benediction, and usually went forth 
aden to her cabin, which she ever kept 
owe and garnished with immaculate clean- 


ess. 

Thus had she lived for years, her name 
and nation a mystery to all. She had come 
to the village in a half-crazed state, and, after 
days of wandering, and the acceptance of 
hospitality here and there when night and 
hunger overtook her, had disappeared for a 
time. Then it was ascertained that she had 
taken up her abode in a desolate wood-cut- 

*ter’s cabin in the heart of the mountain wil- 
ess. 

The kind-hearted country people sent her 
bedding and utensils for cooking, with many 
other comforts; and, during all the years 
she had lived in her dreary isolation, they 
had contributed in many ways to her sup- 
ory With the assistance of Pete Carter (a 

-witted lad), aided by other bovs of the 
village, she had cultivated a little piece of 
ground, which supplied her with 
and she also possessed a few choice fowls 
which it was her delight to tend. 

Hop-vines, a scarlet-runner, and a thrifty 

had taken entire possession of the 


pe 

Soside of the old cabin, turning it into.a 
thing of beauty during the summer months, 
hanging in faded glories as the year died, 
and clinging with leafless branches through 
winter storms and desolation to the rough 


other Diogenes loved little children and 
dumb animals, and ever had a kind word 
and deed for them. A pilgrimage to her 
hut usually resulted inthe restoration of di- 
lapidated balls or the settlement of a dis- 
= or some game or school question. 
oung men and maidens did not generally 
fare so well. To the former who attempted 
to give her taunt or gibe, under the guise of 
fun, she answered by a scathing rebuke. 

“ Young sir,” she would say, “when you 

tless oil on your head and more brains 
inside, you will be less inclined to treat with 
disrespect the aged and unfortunate.” 

The mincing, giggling miss was her es- 
pecial aversion, and she delighted in the op- 
portunity of ay herself with regard 
to their vain silliness. 

Anna Blakesley was an exception. Her 
sympathy and generosity had completely 
won the respect and affection of the r 
‘ old creature, and for her she had ever kind 
greetings, and noble phecies for the fu- 
ture. One day, as she was sitting by the 
kitchen fire at the Blakesley’s, the tones of 
the piano, played by crude fingers, stole out 
through the open doors; and, a moment 


later, to Anna’s surprise, the old woman 
stood beside her. 

“Ah! ah! ah!” ejaculated she. “AN 
wrong — all wrong. Your touch is heavy 
and unskillful, child. Get up.” 

She instantly took the vacant seat, and 
her fingers, after groping irresolutely and 
tremulously for a few moments, took up a 
strain of marvelous music,—the wonderful 
execution of a difficult fantasy, — and onand 
on flew the fingers, no fonger stiffened and 
nerveless from age. Her long camlet cloak, 
with its ugly hood, had fallen back from her 
face, now grown suddenly beautiful and glo- 
rified by swift-coming recollections or inspi- 
rations, and framed in loose masses of 
snowy hair. Anon the wild opaameny 
melted in an air from the opera of “ Lurline, 
and, with eyes looking far away from all 
present surroundings, uplifted and misty 
with the memory of a dead past, her pale 
lips took up the strain, and she sang witha 
sweet and youthful voice, and 
as to herself, — 

“ 
An¢_ while its dreamy fountains last, 
‘Lhough wintry age may come, 


The spring can ne’er be past, — 
My home, my heart’s i 


The two last lines of the song were re- 
peated again and again, with long, lingering 
notes, so plaintive that Anna, who knelt be- 
side the strange and wonderful old creature, 
burst into tears. Then the softness faded 
out from her eyes, and the old, hard look 
crept in again as she placed her trembling 
hand upon the young girl’s head, and said,— 

“Tears are not for such as you, while they 
are sacred to such old, half-crazed creatures 
as I. Dry them, Miss Anna. I have sun 
my last song in life. Good-by, child, an 
may God bless you as in youth he blessed 
me 


As she turned, she saw a wondering group 
in the doorway, gathered from every part of 
the house, and even the street, by the 
strangely delicious sounds; and, with a ges- 
ture of anger and disdain, she drew her 
cloak about her, and strode out of the 
house and climbed the hill to her lonely 
habitation, and the villagers saw her no 
more for months, except the very few who 
sought her at her own hearthstone. 

Obeying the summons to enter, on the 
day of which we write, Anna lifted the latch 
and passed into the cabin. A straggling 
fire burned fitfully. Near it, in an ol k- 
ing-chair, wrapped in a bed-quilt, sat the at- 
tenuated form of the old woman, shriveled 
and shrunken to skin and bone, which a tor- 
= cough racked almost constantly. 

“ Oh, it $ you, Miss Anna? So you have 
come at last. 
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“Yes; but how ill you are, aunty! I 
have been away all summer, as you know, 
and only just heard through Peter Carter 
how wretched you were. But now that I am 
here I will nurse you to health again. I ’ve 
brought tea and a loaf of mother’s white 
bread, a bottle of cream, a glass of jelly, and 
some loaf-sugar.” 

“You are an angel, Miss Anna.” 

“No doubt. But a very imperfect one, 
though.” 

And the young girl sat about petting a re- 
aaa - tempt the appetite of the poor old 
invali 


Toast, tea, and a bit of transparent jelly, 
were soon set before her, and, while she ate, 
Anna stole in and out of the cabin, bringing 
wood and water, and making the rude f 
And, when all was completed, the lengthen- 
ed shadows and frowning sky warned her 
that she must make haste or the storn: and 
night would overtake her on the desolate 
way. 

if Can I do nothing more for you?” she 
asked, as she was tying on her hat. 

“TI have been thinking of and longing for 
you, dear child,” returned the old woman, 
“ these many weeks ; ever since 1 knew my 
days were numbered. You see the little 

icture you placed over the fireplace when 

t here?” 

“ Yes, it is just where I fastened it with 
pins. Now I will frame it.” 

As she spoke, she took the wreath of au- 
tumn leaves her cousin Julia had deftly 
woven, and fastened it about the simple 

icture of “ Faith,” represented by a female 

gure clad in loose white robes, clinging to 
a snowy cross, in the midst of a black and 
boiling sea, whose stormy billows, though 
threatening to ingulf, only broke in impo- 
tent rage at her feet. 

As Anna completed the framing she turn- 
ed in triumph to catch the appreciation of 
the effect of the picture, and saw, with sur- 
prise, the face of the old woman convulsed 
with emotion and drenched in tears. In an 
instant the tender-hearted girl was kneeling 
at her feet. 

“What have I done? I will take down 
the wreath if” — 

- “No, child. Let it remain. It is a fit 
emblem of my life, and adds beauty to the 
little gem. I only want to say to you that 

our little picture brought to me a message 
om heaven, and has taught me where to go 
for support and comfort at last. Even when 


about me, child, I shall look to that litt 

cross and smile at all its terrors. I shall 
not be alone. That clinging figure seems to 
me almost human. I came here last to 
hope, —a wreck of sin and sorrow, — an un- 


believer in the power and goodness of God. 


death’s dark billows shall beat and _— 
e 


Now the lips that for years cursed and-re- | h 


viled Him have learned to gn and praise. 
But, child, your people will grow anxious, 
and you mustgo. Yet before you leave me I 
have one request to make.” 

From between the leaves of a Bible | 
open beside her, upon a stand, she took a 
packet. It was sealed, and directed in an 
irregular and trembling hand to “ Philip 
Desmore, New Orleans, La.” 

“ Mail that,” continued the old woman, 
“ but tell no one that it came from me. Do 
fail.” 

evere coughing interrupted her speech. 
When it had aren Fry she pressed the hand 
of the girl, bade her good-night, and, as she 
was leaving the hut and its lonely occupant, 
the shadows were dark on the mountain- 
side, and ominous drops warned her to 
hasten; and, before she had reached home, 
storm and darkness had overtaken her. 
Nevertheless, the brave girl little heeded 
the drenching. Fire and dry clothing soon 
remedied it, and so full of conjectures was 
her brain that the name of Philip Desmore 
haunted her dreams that night. 

Day after day found Anna at the cottage 
of the old woman, even when the winter’s 
snow blocked the mountain paths. The 
faithful Peter Carter broke them for her by 
striding in advance as the two went up to 
minister to the dying woman. 

One day a blinding storm came up while 
they were at the cabin, and Anna decided tq 
remain all night, especially as Mother Di- 
ogenes seemed to be much worse; and the 
old creature expressed so much gratitude 
that Peter offered to stay as well. 

“No, no!” said she. “Go back, my boy, 
and remember what I have told you. A 
stranger may come to the village, and in- 
quire for the old woman of the mountain, 
and you are to guide him here no matter 
what the hour may be.” 

After Peter had departed, Anna replenish- 
ed the fire, attended to all duties pertaining 
to the invalid’s comfort, and then sat down 
to keep her lonely vigil, broken only by the 
storm-voices outside, and the heavy breath- ° 
ing of the old woman, who remained in the 
lethargic sleep that often precedes the final 
and eternal one. 

The hours waxed and waned. The storm 
beat on, and shrieked forth in its mad fury, 
filling the heart of the lonely watcher with 
an undefinable dread. How strange and 
deep was the slumber of the old woman! 
What if she were to die while she was shut 
in with her by storm and darkness? The 
thought was terrible. But the all-seeing 
Father and his holy angels would guard her, 
she had been taught; and, fixing her gaze 
upon the little picture of Faith clinging to 
the cross, encircled by the frame of autumn 
leaves, before which the little lamp flickered, 
er head drooped lower, until it rested upon 
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the bed where the dying woman lay. Sight 
and sound faded, slept. long 
she never knew. 

When she awoke the old woman was sit- 
ting up in bed, her hands convulsively clasp- 
ing one of Anna’s. The heavy masses of 
snowy hair had fallen about her like a veil. 
Her face was as ashes, while upon either 
cheek a bright hectic tw burned as fire, 
and a light, stran dazzling, flashed 
from out her keen black eyes. ss them 
almost the brilliancy of immortal youth, even 
while they were fixed on vacancy. 

“They are coming,” she eagerly whisper- 
ed, crushing the little hand she clasped 
within her icy one. “I told you 
they would come. Even now they are 
climbing the storm-beaten path, stumbling, 
groping, but ever on and upward.” 

« eaven !” thought Anna, “she is mad, 
raving mad, and | am shut in alone with her, 
away from all the world.” 

For a moment she felt like tearing her- 
self away,and rushing out into the night of 
blackness and of storm. The next she 
bravely calmed her fears with the thought of 
Divine protection if she but did her duty to 
the poor, afflicted creature, and winding her 
arms about her she strove to recall her scat- 
tered senses. 

“ Coming ! mer J !” she whispered, deaf 
to the entreaties of Anna and her re-assuring 
voice. With eager attitude and with listen- 
ing ear, she repeated again and again, “ Near- 
er, nearer,” while the young girl, more dead 
than alive, could only cling to the rigid form 
tod the support her trembling limbs refused 

r. 


Presently there was a sound of swiftly 


coming feet, crunching the crusted snow 
beneath them, and mingled with the wailing 
of the storm. Then the paused upon the 
doorstep of the cabin, the rude door was 
swung back, a blast of icy sleet rattled upon 
the floor, and forms and voices filled up the 
s and crowded into the little room of 

e cabin. 

Then all was a blank to the tired young 

watcher. Sense and sight failed, and white 
as death she sank down at the very feet of 
the midnight visitors. 
- When Anna was fully restored to con- 
sciousness Peter Carter was supporting her 
in a low rocking chair, while over the pros- 
trate form of the old woman bent two stran- 
gers, one tall, with eyes and hair as dark as 
night, the other with threads of silver run- 
ning through his once dark locks, and tell- 
ing of years of sorrow and care. , 

A great change had crept into the face of 
the old woman. Light and flush had faded 
out, leaving that awful pallor no one can 
mistake, and which tells that the pulsations 
of the heart will soon cease and the blood 
become ice in the veins. A look of ineffable 


peace rested upon the still features and 
spoke from the dimmed eye. 

““T am innocent, innocent,” she was Say- 
ing. “ Philip, my husband, Philip, my son,” 
continued she to those bending over and 
clasping her chilled hands. “God is m 
judge. I sinned through vanity first, ant 
then through revenge, but not, my husband, 
as you were left to think all these years. 
You will believe my dying testimony. Oh! 
say that you do, and that I am forgiven all 
the wrong and misery I brought you.” ; 

“ Why, Stella, have you clung to a life of 
such wretched privation and want, and why 
were we led to believe in your death, if what 
you say is true?” 

“TI lived the lie,” whispered she, “that 
was born of pride and hardness of heart. 
When I came here it was to escape the 
world and the consequences of my. bitter 
past. Remember, my heart was hard, and 
treasured all its wrong. To God and home 
an alien and an outcast, what had | to hope 


for, either here or hereafter, except oblivion 


in this living death? You would have 

doubted my very oath. It is only now, in 

the face of dissolution, that I dared to hope 
would believe my solemn words.” 

— replied the elder man, suddenl 

ielding to the eloquence of her a “ 
His voice broke in tears before he could 
finish the sentence, and bowing his head he 
sealed his pardon with kigses upon brow and 
lip. “ Years have rolled between us since 
last we met,” he continued, “ and aged us 
both. Yet the evening of our days may be 
filled with happiness. Rally your fleeting 
strength and live.” 

“Too late,” she whispered, through the 
glorified smile which beautified her face and 
parted the white lips. You too, Philip m 
son, whom I deserted in your tender chil 
hood, can you speak forgiveness also to my 
repentant heart?” 

“ Mother,” broke in a rich, full voice, 
tremulous with feeling, “I give you all love, 
forgiveness, and pity. I have always cher- 
ished the memory of you as young, beautiful 
and lovings Now” — : 

“Enough. Quick, Anna.” 

The young girl obeyed the summons with 
ory A ting heart and streaming eyes. 
She knelt by the bedsice of the dying wo- 
man, who resumed, — 

“This child has been everything to me,” 
she whispered, hand 
gropingly upon the bowed head, “ every- 
thing, loving friend, companion and 
ter. My debt of gratitude to her can never 
be cancelled in this life. Cherish and love 
her for my sake, husband and son.” 

The last words were uttered in ps. 
There was an upward glancing of the death- 
glazed eyes, as if straining to catch immortal 
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lories, a quivering of the lip which might 
been Frayer or farewell, perhaps both 
commingle » and all was over. For the 
tied spirit a new day had dawned, fadeless 
and eternal. 

The son closed the sightless eyes and 
sealed them with a filial kiss, and the broken 
voice of the father breathed a fervent prayer 
for the salvation of the passing soul, even 
then winging its way to its last account. 

As his words ceased he rose and calmly 
lifted up the weeping girl. 

“ Daughter,” said he, “for your care and 
tears I thank you, and nothing shall ever 
make me forget the dying injunction of that 

r, mistaken woman. You are exhausted 

SS wer long vigil and by excitement, are 
trembling, and need refreshment and rest. 
My son will take you to your home and at 
once, and bring some experienced person to 
attend to matters here. This boy ” (speaking 
to the sniveling Peter) “ may remain with me 
until you return, Philip. I shall have mes- 
sages to despatch, as you know, and he can 
Pe of , assistance to those who may officiate 
ere.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


AS there ever anything so roman- 
tic, Julia?” said Hattie Blakesley, 
as she ran into her cousin’s room to relate 
the news. 


“What? Do be explicit.” 

“Why, about the two strangers reaching 
the village late at night, and, after inquiring 
out Peter Carter, insisted upon being shown 
the way to the cabin of old Mother Diogen- 
es, where Anna was staying all night. And 
don’t you think, those aristocratic strangers 
were husband and son of that old pauper.” 

it possible !” exclaimed Julia incredu- 
ously. 

= Yes, and that is n’t half. The old crea- 
ture died, no doubt of joy, but not before 
she had praised Anna to the skies and made 
the gentlemen take solemn vows to bow 
down and worship that little pink of charity 
and goodness,” 

“Well, well, make haste. I am dying for 
the denouement. Have they spirited her 
away, or enshrined her in porcelain? Is she 
still at the hill cabin with that hideous old 
dead woman, or 3} — 

“There is where the romance comes in. 
At the earliest dawn we were summoned 
from our beds to admit Anna and the young 
and distinguished stranger, who, by the way, 
is the handsomest man I ever saw, and with 
the handsomest name, — Philip Desmore.” 

“Well, I am all impatience.’ 

“Of course Anna was look‘ng pale and in- 
teresting, her bright hair in a lovely state of 
frowziness, and with such pathetic eyes and 


mouth. I declare, I actually envied her, 
she was such an object of solicitude, and 
the stranger seemed so very grateful to and 
anxious about her. Miss Anna had to be 
put to bed, had to have tea and toast and be 
cuddled by mamma and papa. And then 
mamma went off with the young gentleman 
to the hill cabin to superintend the laying- 
out of thg@ miserable old witch. Why cou 
n’t she have told that she had such a hand- 
some son, I should like to know! I always 
said she was a humbug, and now I am cer- 
tain I was right.” 

“ Why could n’t we all have been as chari- 
table and kind as Anna, you mean. Then 
we might have stood a chance with her in 
the interest of this wonderful young gentle- 
man and his venerable parent.” 

“Sure enough. But I must run back, for 
mamma left me in charge of the house, and 
the strangers are to be there to dinner. 
The heads of the establishment insisted up- 
on it. So adieu.” 

The village was in a painful state of ex- 
citement and conjecture, and vulgar curiosi- 
ty thrust itself into even the humble abode 
of death. And after all was over, and the 
Desmores had departed with their dead, 
Hattie again gave a graphic description of 
the parting scene to her cousin Julia. 

“It was good as a tragedy,” she said. 
“ There was the venerable Desmore 2re, 
who beamed the paternal upon our Anna, 
actually took her in his arms and kissed her, 
and presented her with a lovely pearl neck- 
lace which must have cost loads of money, 
and which used to belong to that old catama- 
ran, his crazy wife.” 

“QO Hattie! Remember she is dead and 
entitled to our respect.” | 

“Respect, indeed! Any one that could 
turn tramp, and forsake such people as she 
did, deserves nothing better than purgatory. 
But to continue my story. Of course Anna 
looked sad and tearful while the old gentle- 
man was doing the ey but when the son 
came to say -by she blushed divinely. 
He held her hand tight in his for at least a 
century, while he gave her a packet which 
he begged her to read and return to him by 
mail, and which turns out to be the life of 
his respected mother, written by herself, 
and which Anna had mailed to her son, 
Then he said farewell with his soul in his 
black eyes, and looking as if he would give 
the world to have gone a bit farther and left 
it upon her lips. It will be a match, see if 
it don’t.” 

Locked in her own room, while her sister 
was closeted with her cousin, Anna opened 
the poses iven her by Philip Desmore and 

the wing : — 


“You my son, will be to learn, 
that the being who gave you birth is still liv- 


| 
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ing in the utmost obscurity, dependent upon 
the charity of a kind-hearted people, buried 
to name and kindred in a Jonely cabin among 
the hills of this Northern State, and known 
among the simple villagers as ‘ Mother Diog- 
enes, the woman-philosopher of the moun- 
tains. 

“You, my son, know of my high birth, 
that I was an only daughter, getted and 
loved by my parents and brother, flattered 
and adored by my husband. 

at wonder that I was spoiled, or that he 
should be jealous of the adulation poured at 
my feet, or that, being unused to the slight- 
est coercion or restraint, I should rebel at 
his vigilance and remonstrance, and willful- 
ly do those things he desired me not, or that 
issension and unhappiness should follow? 

“ Life went on in this manner until you 
were seven years old. Then in an evil hour 
my husband taunted me with undue intima- 
cy with one Oscar De Vere (a friend whom 
I esteemed and valued highly), and bade me 
refuse him admission to our house. And 
when I refused to comply he openly insulted 
De Vere. A duel ensued, and De Vere was 
dangerously wounded. Cut to the heart, 
and deeply mortified by the publicity and 
disgrace the rash act entailed upon me and 
my — and you, my innocent child, | 
went mad, raving mad, burst all bonds of re- 
straint, and flew to the wounded man, and on 
my knees confessed my love for him, and 
that, too, in the presence of my husband. 
But, as God is my judge, I did not feel what 
I professed! I was actuated solely by re- 
venge, and determined to crush, if I could, 
a husband who had been so severe with my 

uth and innocence as to render the name 

e should have protected notorious. 

“ ] even wound my arms round the wound- 
ed man, pressed my lips to his, and begged 
him to live for my sake. Recollect, I was 
mad. I can only recall the events of that 
dreadful night in snatches. My husband 
and mother dragged me away, took me 
home, and locked me up in my own room. 

“ Of course my fate was sealed. My hus- 
band determined to put me away from him 
forever, while my brother counseled the 
mad-house. Your nurse, a faithful old ser- 
vant in the family, apprised me of all their 
plans, and begged me to fly. The awful 
consequences of my wrong-doing and willful- 
ness stared me in the face. Exile was better 
than the mad-house. I could never hope to 
be reinstated in my husband’s confidence 
and love, or reconcile my family. They 
would never believe that my protestations 
to De Vere were only acting. To them, it 
would always be but tooreal. And so, yield- 
ing to the faithful creature’s pleading, I 
dressed myself in her homely apparel, and 
eae into the night, a fugitive and wan- 


“ But, before I left, I bade my friends ina 
few incoherent lines to look for my body in 
the swiftly flowing Mississippi if, they were 
anxious to know my fate. 

“1 came North at once. In my disguise 
none could have recognized the once loved 
and beautiful Stella Desmore. There were 
weeks of gene | sickness in an obscure | 
village, that aged and changed me sadly, 
Then on and on I wandered, deeper into 
the heart of the country I had chosen for . 
my home, until at last I settled in this lone- . 
ly habitation to end my cays. Here | have - 
met with unexampled kindness from the ° 
people, and here I am cared for by a lovely 
girl, an angel of and charity, 
one Anna Blakesley, the daughter of a clen 


gyman. 

“Should this reach you, I beg you to 
come to me, and if you have still in your 
possession a pearl necklace, the last gift of 
my sainted father, bring it with you. I 
wish to leave this kiad young friend a valua- 
ble memento of my love and gratitude. 

“T. send this missive out on the uncertain 
sea of conjecture, that you are living, grown 
to manhood, and still cherish a natural affec- 
tion for an unworthy parent. If your father 
is living, acquaint him with what I have 
written. Having long ago forfeited all claim 
upon him, I dare not address even a single 
line to him. Yet through the medium of an 
‘2 child, I entreat his forgiveness before 

ie. 

“With palsied hand and feeble s 
I subscribe myself, ier 

“Your Lovinc MOTHER. 


“P.S.— Atthe village of Rockdale inquire 
for a —_ by the name of Peter Carter. 
He will guide you to ‘ Mother Diogenes, the 
old woman of the mountain.’ ” 


In one of the beautiful cemeteries near 
the Cresent City, a lovely young bride stood 
leaning upon the arm of her husband, before 
a simple stone of the purest marble, with 
the figure of a female clinging toa cross in 
abject dependence and yet perfect trust, the 
whole framed in autuma leaves. The single 
inscription it bore was, 


“OUR MOTHER.” 
“ Beautiful,” whispered Anna through her 
tears. 
“TI am very glad it pleases love,” re- 
turned Philip. he led her the sad 


lace. “At your request I brought you 
1 will take you to your new 


home.” 

In a lovely Southern villa, with its lofty, 
fluted columns upholding the balcony wi 
its many clusterin reg and profusion of 


Blakesley — now 


clambering vines, 
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Anna Desmore —enshrined, the idol of her 
husband’s heart and the tender object of his 


blossoming violet, and sport beneath the 
sweet-scented magnolia, making glad the 


love and care. Children are there to dance | heart of a kind, doting old man, —their 
through the fragrant mignonnette and blue- ! grandfather, Philip 


LILY LATHROP’S ENGAGEMENT. 


BY M. T. FRENCH. 


ie was just before sunset. Lily and I 
. stood, arm in arm, on the forward deck of 
the noble steamer, Venus, — gee the 
railing, and waving our handkerchief to the 
bevy of young people who had come to the 
dock to see us embark for our excursion up 
the lake. 

The steamer had given its three shrill 
whistles, and was now passing out from the 
crowd of other steamers, ferries, barges, and 
saucy tugs, bringing in their long tows of 
loaded schooners. 

The long August day had been excessive- 
ly warm, and the breeze which fanned our 
cheeks, as it came down from the coo! lakes 
above, was very grateful to us. 


As we steamed slowly up the river, we 
had an opportunitv to enjoy the lovely views 


which surrounded us. n our right was 
the Canadian town of S—— lying pictur- 
esquely along the shore, its pretty church- 
spires peeping out from a profusion of foli- 
age, and all its windowsablaze with the bur- 
nished gold of the sun’s last rays. 

On the left, the populous port of | 
lay in shadow, its custom-house, city hal 
and other imposing buildings only dimly de- 
fined against the western sky. We were 
soon opposite Fort Graliot. The gallant 
major in command saluted us as we passed. 
At the same moment, the old cannon gave 
One sonorous boom, and we knew that the 
sun had “ officially set.” There, also, was 
the Western train, just being ferried across 
the river, bearing ‘away we knew not how 
many of our Michigan friends, 

e soon passed the rapids, and were out 
on the clear blue waters of Lake Huron. 
The cities, with their busy docks, the old 
historical fort, the sinuous train speeding 
eastward through Canadian wilds, the clus- 
tering buildings at Point Edward, and the 
long, black hull of the British gunboat on 
guard, one after the other faded from our 
sight. 

ensconced myself in an easy-chair, leav- 
ing Lily chatting and merry-making with 
our friend, Captain Johns. 

I was proud of Lily as she stood so grace- 


fully there, her fair hair fluttering about her 
white forehead, her e blue eyes bright 
with excitement, her tall, lithe figure set off 
to perfection by her > fitting traveling- 
suit, her white, ungloved — toying wit 
her glass, and her merry laugh ever and 
anon rippling forth as she related the story 
of some of our escapades. 

Lily and I have been dear friends from 
childhood, and, when I was persuaded to 
leave my home in the interior and spend the 
summer with friends in P—— H-——, she 
also accepted an invitation to spend a few 
weeks with us. This excursion had been 
planned by our kind host and hostess to 
give us a moonlight ride upon our favorite 
steamer, and a day upon the shore of Lake 
Huron, at the home of their friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Somerville, who resided in a little 
hamlet bearing their name. 

Our friend, Mrs. C——, had described 
Mr. and Mrs. Somerville as people in middle 
life, of wealth and culture. Mr. Somerville, 
a few years before, had become interested 
in the lumber wealth of Michigan; had left 
his home in an Eastern State, purchased im- 
mense tracts of pine lands, selected a lovely 
site, erected a fine residence, and here, every 
summer, his charming wife entertained nu- 
merous guests. 

A little later in the evening, our friends 
have settled themselves in the cabin for a 
visit with some old friends, whom they have 
discovered to be fellow-passengers. Most 
of the other passengers have retreated to 
the cabin, or to their staterooms; Captain | 
— is on watch in front of the wheel- 

ouse just above us; Lily and I are watch- 
ing the rising moon and its track of light 
upon the water. All is still, save the throb, 
throb of the great engine, the splash of the 
water against the vessel, and the occasional 
singing of the crew beneath us. Lily finally 
said softly, — 

“I have ne nothing like this since 
my rides upon the Potomac, in the —“— 
ful summer we spent in Washington. e 
night we went to Mt. Vernon was the very 
counterpart of this.” 
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“Yes; and, Lily, do you remember how 
attentive Henry was to you that night? 
Poor fellow! I always wondered why you 
would not marry him! He seemed so 
and true and perfectly devoted to you.” 

“Yes, I know he was and loved me 
entirely. I tried to return his affection. 


My friends all told me how irreproachable.4 


was his character, and what a fine thing it 
would be to preside over his establishment. 
But, May, I must have more than he could 
offer. The man I marry must be noble as 
well as He mustbe brave. He must 
be grand of purpose and firm of will. He 
must command my affections. My heart 
must be given involuntarily, spontaneously, 
not have to be persuaded to love.” 

“Well, my dear, your knight of the Span- 
ish style, with his midnight hair and fiery 

was commanding enough, I am sure. 

“Hush, May! Don’t banter me about 
Carl tonight. I want to enjoy this perfect 
loveliness, and I can never think of him 
without painful emotions. I was only six- 
teen when he crossed my path. I might 
have loved passionately then, but he was a 
mere trifler. Flirting was his pastime, and 
every new face a new temptation to him. 
Fortunately, I discovered this in time to es- 
cape any serious entanglement, and tonight 
am happy, though perfectly heart-whole. 
I can now fall in love with the man in the 
moon, if you really wish it.” 

Despite her merry speech, a wistful look 
came into the softened blue eyes, and I 
knew a little feeling of loneliness came over 
her, as she thought of her speedy return to 
her home, which was no real home. For 
my friend was an orphan. Although her 
parents left her a small fortune, she was 

ly dependent on her own exertions for a 

iveli . I imagined she envied the hap- 

By young girl who came on with a party at 

, and was now receiving the attentions 

of the first mate, who was undoubtedly her 

betrothed. We could neither of us restrain 
a laugh, as she cried, — 

“ Ho, ’Arry, ’Arry, my dear, do take me 
hup on the ’urricane deck!” 

€ were now joined by our entire om 

“ Music alone is wanting to make this the 
most delightful of trips ! they exclaimed. 
“ Lily, do sing for us.’ 

She gracefully complied, and her silvery 
tones rang out over the water, and filled the 
still air with a wealth of = ¢ The party 
listened as if spell-bound, until we struck a 


*“ Throw out your head-line. Easy, there ! 
easy!” cried the second mate. 
“ All passengers for Somerville leave the 
steamer here,” said the steward. 
-plan were met by a gentleman 
whom Mr. C—— grasped caruly by the 


hand, and introduced to us young ladies as 
Mr. Somerville. 

He led us to a low carriage, and, after 
presenting us to Mrs. Somerville, who was 
seated within, handed Mr. and Mrs. C—~ 
into the carriage, saying, — 

“I will bring the young ladies presently.” 
We watched them out of sight, as th 
moved carefully over the pier, waving our 
adieux to Captain Johns and the departin 
steamer. Mr.Somerville then gave a signal 
and a servant appeared Icading a spirited 

horse by the bit. 

. Be quiet, Kit. Allow me to assist you, 

ies. 

And in a moment we were seated in the 
tight carriage, with Mr. Somerville between 
us. The m released the bit of the im- 

atient-animal, and we darted at an almost 
incredible speed across the narrow pier. 
We, at first, held our breath with excitement 
and fear, but soon found our driver had per- 
fect control of his steed. 

He spoke gently to her in one of the 
richest voices I ever heard, but scarcely ad- 
dressed a word toreither of us until we were 
safely across the long pier and on real serra 


firma. 


“ Kitty is the kindest of creatures,” he ex- 
plained, “but she was once thrown from 
this pier into the water, and ever since is 
terrified when crossing it in the dark. I 
trust you were not frightened.” 

We murmured some words of confidence 
in his horsemanship, and the subject was 
dropped. All this time we had been unable 
to see the face of our escort, for a cloud had 
obscured the moon as we left the boat. 
We saw, however, ¢hat he was tall, witha 
finely developed figure, and the dignity of 
carri that marks a gentleman. nd, 
when we heard his voice in conversation, 
we were confident our host would meet our 
highest anticipations. 

“ Were you young ladies singing upon the 
boat as she came in?” he iequired, 

“ Miss Lathrop sang,” I answered. 

“I heard you while still some distance . 
out,” said he, “and hoped so much melody ° 
might be bound for our port. Will you 
— repeat a verse of the ballad you were 
ast singing?” 


ney Lily assented, and her al- 


most unparalleled voice again = out, her- 
alding our approach to the brilliantly lighted 
home, which we rightly guessed was to be 
our destination. 

“Here we are!” gayly cried our escort, 
as he sprang lightly from the carriage, threw 
the reins to the waiting groom, lifted us out, 
and led us along a broad gravel-walk, up 
several short flights of steps, and ushered us 
into a pleasant reception room. 

Judge of our astonishment, upon looking 
for our supposed elderly host, to see a young 
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gentleman, a peventy twenty-six or twenty- 
eight years of age, with large, laughing brown 
eyes, dark, curling hair and mustache, and a 
smooth, marble-like complexion. Evidently, 
a polished gentleman. Mrs. Somerville 
warmly welcomed us to her home, saying, — 

“My husband was called suddenly away 
this afternoon, but Nephew Charles will do 
the honors until his return.” 

Such a rueful look as Lily gave me by 
stealth! I was brimful of laugh as I thought 
of our sage (?) remarks to our elderly (?) es- 
cort, and of 4 unconscious singing of 
her love - hen, as I caught the twin- 
kle of Mr. C——’s eyes, I knew he had pur- 
posely refrained from telling us there was 
such a person in existence as “ Nephew 
Charles.” I also noticed, with amusement, 
Mr. Somerville’s evident admiration of Lily. 

The hour was late, and we were shown to 
our rooms. What a laugh we girls had 
when once alone. 

“O Lil!” said I, “you have surely met 
your fate. The man in the moon stepped 
down not a wink too soon, It’s a case o 
love at first sight, and in the dark too.” 

“Pshaw, May! The idea of girls of our 
ages talking such nonsense. Don’t you re- 
member that next month brings my twenty- 
fourth birthday? But, really, Nephew 
Charles has a magnificent style, and his 
= and eyes are both bewilderingly beau- 

u 

We awoke early in the morning, and were 
in ecstacies as we caught our first view of 
sunrise upon the lake. As we opened the 
shutters, the view burst upon us in all its 
splendor. We stepped out upon the wide 
veranda, only to find ourselves in what seem- 
ed, to our unsophisticated eyes, a perfect lit- 
tle Paradise. 

The house stood upon a slightly elevated 

eau, which was terraced down to the 

d, macadamized street, which was built a 
little above the lake. Nothing intervened 
between the street and the lake: not even a 
tree obstructed our view. The most velvety 
of lawns extended upon either side, dotted 
with groups of trees, ae rustic seats be- 
neaththem. Pieces of garden statuary were 
placed about the lawn, and numerous foun- 
tains were playing in the early morning 
light. 

Beyond was spread out the most wonder- 
ful farterre of flowers our eyes had ever 
seen. In the distance, down the street, we 
saw the lumbermen’s cottages clustered pic- 
turesquely around the little church with its 
aspiring steeple. 

he hours of the day — on golden 
wings. We rode up and down the shore 
with Mr. Somerville, we sought shells upon 
the beach, we played lon, mes of croquet, 
in which Charles and Liy were ners, 
and in which opportunities were offered for 


f | changed glances. 


long, confidential chats. Sometimes Lily 
and he would stroll away ether, and be 
lost from our sight amid the shrubbery, 
Lily would return with her hands filled with 
flowers, looking flushed and happy. 

Their acquaintance progressed rapidly un- 
der such propitious circumstances. When 
Charles chanced to be absent for a little 
time, his aunt never tired of sounding his 
praise. Even our quiet Mr. C—— express- 
ed his confidence in and respect for the 

oung gentleman, whose family he had 
nown long and intimately. 

Lily listened eagerly to their encomiums, 
but said never a word. 

As evening drew near, Mrs. Somerville 
urged us to remain another day, and 
Charles’s eyes were very pleading as he 
turned them upon Lily, as if fearing she 
might demur. 

ur friends decided the matter by a quiet 

ceptance of the invitation. Ere the twi- 
| ight faded the little carriage was again at 
the gates. Lily and Mr. Somerville ex- 
Lily threw her fleecy 
white “seafoam” over her head, and they 
went to the carriage. Occasionally we would 
hear them as they sed and re-passed. 
Sometimes we would salute them with a 
jesting remark, at other times we would 
ear Lily singing, while the dash of the 
waves upon the beach seemed to beat an ac- 
companiment. 

Then an hour passed, and we heard noth- 
ing of them, I began to fear some accident 
hsd befallen them, when suddenly they 
dashed up to the gate. Lily sprang from 
the carriage without waiting for assistance, 
bounded up the steps, — with just a word of 
greeting to the group upon the veranda, — 
and passed to her room. I followed her in- 
stantly, found her standing in the centre of 
the room, her eyes blazing, her cheeks burn- 
ing red, her lips parted, and her breath com- ~ 
ing thick and fast. 

“ What is it?” said I. 

“T will tell you after bidding our friends 
good-night,” she replied. 

I was so impatient for Lily’s explanation 
that I could scarcely refrain from asking 
her two or three questions at once, as she 
stood before the dressing-case, slowly wind- 
ing her hair around her crimping-pins, with 
the abstracted air she often had when her 
thoughts were far away. Finally, the last 
pin was in its place, the light extinguished, 
and she began.* 

“ Mr. Somerville invited me to ride when 
} was playing the mazurka Mr. C—— called 
or after tea. I said yes with - eyes. So, 
when Kittie sanensed, I had only to acce 
his escort to the carriage. Oh, how lovely 
it was! The purphng twilight, the delicate 


tinting of the sky reflected in the water, the 
coneles plashing of the waves, and the 
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murmuring of the pines. At first I was 

uiet, and Mr. Somerville talked eloquently. 
Hie told stories of his college days, geen 
of his 


his Boston home, spoke ten ve! 
is sister, 


mother, who is a widow, and of 
who, he told me, I resemble. Then he grew 
pathetic ; spoke of his loneliness, away from 
all associations ; then of the longing for a 
home, experienced by young gentlemen of 
his age, and of their need of the influence 
and companionship of a loving woman. 
Then he gave a deep sigh, and lapsed into 
silence. 

“Soon he asked me to sing. I san 
snatches of all the old songs I could thin 
of. When I commenced ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ he said, ‘ Please don’t.’ And, pos- 
itively, I saw him brush away a tear. 

“Then a spirit of perversity seized me, 
and such a rattle of nonsense as I poured 
into his ears never greeted a Bostonian be- 
fore. I had some idea of shocking his 
sense of propriety. I am not sure buta wee 
bit of slang might have crept in (although 

u know I detest it). He scarcely spoke, 
but would occasionally cast upon me one of 
his bewildering glances, which only made 
me rattle the more. I know not what pos- 
sessed me, but I sang 


“* Bonny new moon! Bonny new moon! 
Shining above so clearly, 
| thy pale light, show me tonight, 
me him that I love, him that I love so dearly.’”’. 


“Just then the moon passed under a 
cloud. I was driving. I ceased singing, 
and slackened Kittie’s pace, when the strang- 
est thing happened. Mr. Somerville, with- 
out the slightest warning, put his arms 
around me, and with a quick movement 
drew me close to him, so close. that I could 
feel the rapid beating of his heart, and press- 
ed a Jong, burning kiss right upon my » 

“OQ May!” (here here eyes were full of 
tears), “ you don’t know how that kiss thrill- 
ed me! I was not half as indignant as I 
should have been, I hunger so for real love, 
tender and true. Can it be, May, that this 
acquaintance of a day can be true in this 
love, oris it only the semblance? He seems 
too noble to be intentionally rude. 

_ I] struggled, and he released me instant- 

ly. I touched Kit with the whip, and she 

ve a plunge that nearly capsized us. Mr. 

Ceearetile caught the reins, and it took all 

_ his skill to control the frightened animal. I 

only said, in freezing tones, ‘as soon as I 
d control my voice, — 

“* Will you take me home?’ 

“He asked pleadingly, — 

“* Will you not ride a little farther? I 
have much to say to you. Forgive me, 
give me afew moments 
more 


“ We were then in sight of the house. I 


was trembling so I was sure he would ob- 
arty lem 

“*If you are a gentleman, will take 
me home immediatly I 

“He drew himself up proudly, and in a 
moment we were at the gate. - You know 
the rest. Certainly, he owes me an apology, 
I am not a girl of sixteen to be kfesed vt 
will by a saucy gallant !” 

She stamped her little feet, and her 
snapped indignantly. In a moment her 
eyes softened and again filled with tears, as 
she said, — 

“O May, his eyes haunt me so, and his 
voice rings so sweetly in my ears!” 

The next morning Mr. Somerville joined 
us upon the veranda, as gentlemanly and 
self-possessed asever. He offered each of us 
a bouquet, arranged with exquisite care. 

I could not repress a cry of delight; but 
Lily received hers very coolly. I saw him 
— deprecatingly at her, as he whis- 
pe 

“ Are we not to be friends ?” 

Lily made no reply. Knowing her so 
well, I felt confident she would relent ere 
long. Before noon she seemed quite her 
old self, although she carefully avoided be- 
ing a moment alone with Mr. Somerville. 

About bo o’clock in the afternoon, as 
we were all sitting together on the, piazza, a 
dark cloud the and 
we saw that one of those squalls, so com- 
mon upon the lake, was coming from the 
north. We were watching its approach, and 
admiring the white-caps dancing upon the 
tumbling waves, when all at once Mr. Som- 
erville started from his seat, seized a glass, 

ve one glance through it, tossed the glass 
into his aunt’s lap, and, with half a dozen 
strides, had passed the gate. Very soon we 
saw him flying along the beach. moment 
more, and he had thrown off his coat and 
boots, and dashed into the angry waters. 

It had grown so dark we could scarcel 
see. Presently the sky lighted a little, an 
we saw, through the pouring rain, a tiny 
overturned yacht being rapidly driven by 
the wind down the lake. e also saw a 
dark object, now rising with a wave, now 
seemingly swallowed by the tumultuous 
waters. Mr. Somerville was struggling with 
herculean efforts to reach this object. 

In the mean time a crowd had gathered 
7 the shore. Suddenly, above the noise 
of wind and wave, we heard a woman shriek, 
and saw her frantically wring her hands as 
she was prevented from dashing herself into 
the water by the restraining hands of the 
men. 


Oh, how anxiously we watched Mr. Som- 
erville’s movements. Sometimes we would 
lose sight of him entirely, and it would seem 
as if he would never rise to view again. 

Time after time the cruel waves dashed 
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‘ him back, just as he was about to seize his 
prize. Finally he reached it, ped it with 
one hand, turned and came shoreward with 
the tossing waves. At iast, at last, after 


_ what seemed an age of suspense, he neared 


the beach, where many hands were extended 
to assist him; and he was drawn out of the 
water apparently exhausted, but still bearing 
his burden, a boy of about ten years. 

“O my Willie! My darling! Heaven 
bless your kind preserver!” cried the wee 
ing mother as she took her rescued child 
from his arms. 

Mr. Somerville soon eme from the 

up that hid him from our view, and came 
Fae y toward us, leaning upon Mr. C——’s 
arm, while cheer after cheer was given by 
those he left behind. 

Lily at first turned so pale that I feared 
she would iaint. But that passed, and she 
stood silent and immovable, with her glass 
leveled upon Mr. Somerville until he reach- 


~ ed the shore in safety. When the men be- 


to cheer, I saw she was weeping softly ; 
But, when Mr. Somerville neared the house, 
she crept unnoticed away to our room, where 
I, after congratulating Mr. Somerville, found 
her with her head buried in the pillows, sob- 
bing convulsively. 

either Charles nor Lily again appeared 
until tea was announced. Then Lily grace- 
fully offered her hand to Mr. Somerville, and 
said, in the frankest manner, — 

“]T want to tell you how truly brave I 
think you are, and to congratulate you upon 
the success of your perilous undertaking.” 

Her voice was clear as a bell, as she 
added, — . 

“I am proud to call you my friend.” 

Her eyes fell before his pleased, impas- 
sioned gaze, as he offered his arm to escort 
her to tea. 

The evening sed so pleasantly that 
nine o’clock and the boat signal found us 
still in Mrs. Somerville’s parlor. We delay- 
ed to say a last word to our hostess, and 
Lily forgot a package and returned to her 
room for it; so we were a little time behind 
the carriage containing our friends. 

“We are sorry to have thus delayed,” 
said I to Mr. Somerville. 

“Never mind, Mr. C—— will reach the 
boat in time, and hold her until we arrive,” 
he replied. 

“IT am glad we remained until tonight, for 
we can now take sage with Captain 
Johns, and be sure of a pleasant return trip,” 
When hed the pier, Kitty began 

en we reac the pier, Ki 
to rear and plunge. Mr. Somerville, either 
on account of his exertions in the afternoon, 
or the emotions he was trying to conceal, 
was less firm than usual, and for a moment 
lost command of his horse. We were in 


imminent danger until he regained the mas- | mond 


tery, when he said in a suppressed tone of 
voice, — 

“We are now safe if we can reach the 
shelter of yonder pile of lumber before the 
boat whistles.” 

We watched breathlessly the movements 
| upon the steamer. We were almost there, 
—twice the length of the horse, and we 
would have been safe,—when I saw the 
mate grasp the rope to sound the whistle. 
Involuntarily I covered my ears, and the 
next momen; Captain Johns, who was await- 
ing us, saved me from injury by catching 
me in his arms, and carrying me beyond the 
reach of the struggling horse. As he plaged 
me upon my feet, I saw Charles and Lily 
near the overturned carriage. The captain 
assured me that they were ‘uninjured, and 
that we could join them ina moment. , 

When I reached them, Charles held Lily 
in his arms, and I heard him say, — 

“Thank God, darling, you are safe! I 
love you better than my life. Oh, give me 
some hope that you will return my love.” 

Lily smiled faintly, and he pressed his 
second kiss upon her lips unrebuked. 

As Captain Johns approached, Lily re- 
leased herself from* Mr. Somerville’s em- 
brace. The conten took us each by the 
arm, and hurried us upon the steamer. Be- 
fore Mr. Somerville had recovered from his 
surprise the plank was drawn, and we were 
outward bound. 

The second day after our return from this 
eventful excursion, we accompanied a party 
down the river to the “Island House.” 
Lily went somewhat reluctantly, as the first 
mail from Somerville, since our return, 
would arrive after our departure. I knew 
she hoped for a letter from Charles, and 
laughingly told her his letter would keep un- 
til evening. 

Our party was an unusually gay one, and 
our ride delightful. We reached the island 
at just twelve o’clock, and found the up 
steamer waiting at the dock. In a short 
time we were safely transferred to the wait- 


ing boat, 
carcely were we seated in the cabin 
‘when I saw a startled expression come into 
Lily’s eyes, Turning to look in the same 
direction, I met the extended hand of Mr. 
Charles Somerville. In the general conver- 
sation which followed, he explained that he 
had passed down the river to Detroit ona 
night boat, and was now on his return pro- 
posing to spend alittle time in P—— H——. 
After a little, he offered his arm to Lily 
and they strolled out upén the deserted 
after-deck. Upon their return, I noticed 
that he wore upon his little finger Lily’s am- 
ethyst ring; but it was not until we reached 
our own room at home, and Lily slowly drew 
off her gloves, that I saw the sparkling dra- 
had taken its place upon her first 
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finger. I glanced significantly at the ring. 
my neck, a 


Lily threw her arms about 
hiding her blushing face, said, 


“Yes, dear, I have mised to marry 
Charles. I —I love him with all my heart ; 
and I am very, very happy. 


‘ 


THE STREAMLET. 


' STREAMLET started forth from a 
spring in the side of the mountain, and, 
after an infancy of gay leaps in bright cas- 
cades, spread gut into a more quiet and 
steady movement. It began then to dream 
and meditate on the object for which it ex- 
isted. While in this grave mood a Will-0’-the- 
wisp darted out and danced brightly over its 
waters. 

“Ah!” cried the streamlet, “this is a 
heavenly light sent to tell me what I wish 
to know, and to guide my course.” 

But Will-o’-the-wisp soon flitted away and 
vanished, leaving the streamlet more per- 
plexed than before. Its first creed was 
gone. Then a rosy cloud floated in the sky 
and mirrored itse 
stream. 

« This,” it cried, “is a token of Paradise.” 

But a wind ruffled the water, and the tint- 
ed cloud was mirrored no more; and when 
the streamlet became still again the rosy 
cloud had passed from the sky. Then a 
water-lily expanded on its waters. 

“Behold!” said the streamlet ; “to nour- 
* this beauty is the end and aim of my 

2” 

But the lil sently folded up and per- 
ished. The Present. 


ly it came to a spot where men had thrown 


hard stones in its way, obstructed its course, 
turned it aside — a narrow channel, 
and forced it to rush in a confused, perilous 
way over a wheel. 

“Alas!” cried the steamlet; “it is then 
for this agony I was born ?” 


in the bosom of the. 


But after some wild splashes the stream- 
let found itself at peace again, and went on 
widening. And now a glorious moon came 
out, and showered gold ali over it. 

“How wealthy 1 am!” cried the stream- 
et. 

The moon waned. But the stars came 
out, and the ripple caught them as bright 
marvels; they hinted deeper, steadier glories 
yet to be revealed. But the stars set. 

At length a poet reclined on its bank and 
sang to it. 

“Sweet streamlet! What a bright life 
must have been yours! What flowers must 
have fringed your gliding way, what 
clouds you must have reflected, what lilies 
you have nourished, what stars have risen 
to tell you their secrets ere they have set! 
You have done brave work, too. You have 
watered the meadow and made it wave with 
grain ; hy have conspired with the sun to 
ripen the harvest, and when matured 
have hel to turnit into bread. Not for 
one of these joys and uses were you made, 
but for all! So may the stream of life run 
on, with varied happiness and helpfulness, 
not anxions about the unknown sea to which 
thou and I, fair stream, are tending.” 

As the-stream listened, all the beauty it 
had known shone out again, and they all 
clustered — dancing light, rosy clouds, gold- 
en moon and serene stars — around the sor- 
row. it had encountered, the obstruction 
which ad pare grain for man: for that, 
transfigured in the poet’s song, the 
happiest experience of all. 
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Our Young People’s Story-Teller. 


FRED AND FLOSSIE ; 
OR, GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, OF TEXAS. 


CHAPTER V. ° 


THE DEATH OF THE GOOD MAN, AND SAD 
CONDITION OF THE CHILDREN. 


AYS lengthened into weeks, and the 
weeks had grown into two months, 
* and still Ralph Moreton, pale, emaciated, re- 
clined upon his mattress in an Indian en- 
campment. All had been done for him that 
those two loving children could do. Fred 
had searched for and found the rifle ball em- 
bedded near the heart ; and young Redwine 
had extracted it in a very skillful and gentle 
manner; and yet the wound refused to heal. 
With loving care Flossie arranged the 
bed, keeping it pure and clean; the hands 
and face of the sufferer were bathed often 
during the day with clear, fresh water from 
the spring ; and having won the good will of 
one of the Indian women, she prevailed upon 
her to wash their clothes, while with her own 
little hands she ironed them, using the pair 
of irons her mother had packed among their 
effects. And thus Ralph Moreton was al- 
ways spotlessly clean, his hair and magnifi- 
cent beard neatly combed, and a fresh hand- 
kerchief and a cluster of wild sweetbrier up- 
on his pillow. 

Fred was often permitted to go with 
young Redwine in his hunts, and always re- 
turned with some delicacy. A broiled par- 
tridge, or plover, and sometimes a praire 
hen or. venison steak; these, with some of 
the soda crackers, a cup of tea with crushed 
sugar, which Ralph Moreton had among 
his store of provisions, — were arranged in 
a tempting manner before the invalid; but 
he seemed to relish none of it. Often he 
would say, — 

“How I wish I couldeat. I seem to have 
no appetite for anything! ” 

Young Redwine — grown strangely quiet 
and gentle— made a preparation for him 
from roots and herbs, and putting equal 
parts of whiskey with it, gave the tonic to 


him three times a day, hoping that it would 
give tone to his stomach, ard help build up 
the shattered frame. But, alas! nothing did 


ay after day the children saw him fading 
before their eyes, and kissing him silently, 
they would steal off together for a few min- 
utes, to weep in secret; for he was so se- 
a calm they would not disturb his tran- 
quillity. 

One day while the minister was quietly 
sleeping, yon Redwine silently approach- 
ed,and gazed long and earnestly upon the 
pale face with its peaceful and holy calm 
resting upon it. Brushing his sleeve hasti- 
ly over his eyes he muttered, — ; 

“His death will be heavier on my soul 
than all the other evil deeds I have commit- 
ted, except one, yes, except one!” he re- 
peated brokenly, as he turned away. 

It was near the middle of July, the days 
were long and sultry, and the patient suffer- 
er grew weaker and yet weaker. 

ne morning he called the children to his 
bedside, and talked long and earnestly with 
them. 

He gave to Fred the little note-book, 
which Mrs. Herndon had left to his care, 
and told him when he had passed away 
that he and Flossie must make an effort te 
escape, and try to find her father, and once 
with him their cares and troubles would all 
be over. Young Redwine might treat them 
kindly while sober, but when under the in- 
fluence of drink, he was a perfect demon. 

“ Do nothing to arouse his anger, my chil- 
dren. Yau have seen him intoxicated twice, 
and you well remember the tortures he in- 
flicted upon two of his Indian followers whe 
had happened to offend him. ‘ Be wise as 
serpents, yet harmless as doves.’ Watch 
your chance, and when the coast is clear, 
take a little bundle of necessary articles, and 
shape your course sontheast ; for as well 
as I can judge we are near the northwest 
fork of the Brazos, and your way lies abow 
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one hundred and twenty-five miles south- 
east. Put your trust in God, and make the 
best of all trials which you may encounter. 
If i se can once make your escape from 
Redwine and his men, you may meet with 
parties going in the Same direction; if not, 
‘ou must trust in the good God, who always 

elps those who make the least effort to 


help themselves. 
— lessons I have tried to teach you im 

e past, and always shun the evil and hold 
steadfast to the right.” 

And placing a white, wasted. hand upon 
the head of each, he prayed an all-merciful 
Fatker to care for and protect the two inno- 
cent ones so soon to be left alone. 

That night when the mocking bird trilled 
a sad, sleepy song from the boughs of the 
tree overshadowing the tent, with a hand of 
each clasped in his, and with loving words 
of hope and cheer to the two sad-hearted 
ones, the good man’s spirit took its flight to 
join the loved ones awaiting him just beyond 

ath's dark river. 

Next day, young Redwine, at the tearful 
entreaties of the children, had a rude box 
made, which Fred and Flossie lined with a 
snowy sheet, and having arran his hair 
and beard, and placed a spray of his favorite 
sweetbrier —a cluster of which little Flos- 
sie, after much search, had found near the 
river-bank — on the pillow beside him, they 
crossed the wasted hands on the cold, cold 
breast, and watched, with voiceless sorrow, 
the nailing down of the rude box. Silently 
they followed to the clump of trees a short 
distance from the river-bank; and stood 
quietly by, while young Redwine assisted 
by three of his Indian followers lowered the 
remains into their last resting-place. Then, 
as they took up their rude shovels to fill the 
ee Fred waved them back; and with 

lossie knelt at the head of the grave. 

What a prayer fell from those boyish lips! 
Surely God in his infinite mercy heard, and 
stretched out his ae arm, as Fred 
ee pardon for those who had caused his 
ather’'s death, prayed for deliverence for 
himself and Flossie from captivity, help to 
find the last surviving parent, and at last a 
joyful reunion with the dear ones in the 
spirit-land. 

Silently they stood, hand in hand, while 
the clods rattled upon that rude coffin-lid ; 
and as silently turned away, and slowly re- 
traced their steps to the tent. 

Once again in their tent, Flossie com- 
menced picking up the scattered articles, and 
with womanly neatness folded and = them 
away. Anything, she thought, rather than 
sit and brood over their loss. 

Fred sat upon a rude camp-stool, with his 
face buried in his hands ; and as Flossie put 
the last article in place, he raised his head 

approach. 


Remember the many 


and beckoned her to 


Coming to his side, the little girl placed 
her hand affectionately on his shoulder, and 
asked, — 

“ What is it, Fred?” 

“We must try to getaway from here to- 
night; yes, do you understand, tonight. I 
might be tempted to do some desperate deed 
if we remain here now, since he is gone!” 

* But can we escape, Fred?” asked the 
rlittle girl. 

“T trust, I hope we can!” was the reply, 

But hearing a slight noise at the door, the 
children turned, and saw the same Indian 
from whom Flossie had received the poetical 
name of the “ Sunrise.” 

Advancing but a step, he said, in the 
tones, — 

“White Chief want you,” pointing to 
Fred. “And Sunrise come too.” 

“() Fret! what do you think he is going 
v4 hog with us ?” questioned the trembling 
child. J 

“ Hush, Flossie!” was the whispered re- 
ply, as he placed his hand warningly upon 
the little girl’s arm. 

Silently, but with inward trepidation, they 
went to the tent of the “ White Chief; ” and 
their first glance filled them with fear and 
trembling; for Redwine, driven by the 
league of deinons which possessed him, had 
given himself up to drink. 

While Mr. Moreton lingered, his better 
nature held sway, and he had refrained from 
drink, with but two exceptions; and then 
the children had but a faint idea of the man- 
ner of man with whom they had to deal. 
Now all restraint was cast aside by the lash- 
ings of his guilty sonl he tried to drown in 
drink. 

He was seated on a camp-stool, his hat 
off and his hair hanging over his wild, mani- 
acal face. A jug stood upon a table at his 
side; and as the children entered, he raised 
it to his lips and took a deep draught. 

“Enter, my young bantlings! Take a 
sup with me!” 

And he held the jug with shaking hands 
toward the two trembling children. 

“ What, not take a ‘social glass,’ as the 
say in ‘high life’? Why,1 did not thin 
you would serve an old friend in such a 
shabby manner!” 

And he hiccoughed and grinned sardoni- 
cally, as he took another gulp from the jug. 

“IT have sent for you, my champion fight- 
er and Indian killer ; and for you, my pretty 
duckling, to inform you—hic — that now 
since the old — hic—un is under ground, 
we ’ll — hic — proceed to make you ail snug 
and aaetiiinsashhe —hic! I have no 
notion of letting you escape me. I love you 
tod well. We—hic—must not part com- 


” 


All this with such profane expressions 


scattered plentifully among his words, and 


il 
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with such diabolical grins and leers, that 
little Flossie seemed fainting with terror. 

Then turning to the Indian standing in 
sullen silence at his aide, Redwine spoke 
something in the Indian tongue. 

The Indian bowed his lofty head, and si- 
lently left the tent; but soon returned, bear- 
ing with him a long chain with fetters at- 
tached. 

“O sir!” cried Flossie. “Are you going 
to chain us?” 

And she clasped her hands beseechingly, 
and cast herself on the ground at Redwine’s 
feet. ° 

“O Mr. Redwine, do not chain us!” 

And the child clung convulsively to the 
knees of the drunken wretch, and raised her 
beautiful eyes, streaming with tears, to the 
demon-like face above her. 

Fred stood with folded arms, pallid brow, 
and compressed lips: he knew only too well, 
that if he should offer any resistance, cer- 
tain death would instantly follow. : 

“ Please, Mr. Redwine, do not chain us!” 
continued Flossie. 

The child's voice had risen to a shrill 
scream. 

“ Hush your infernal yells, d—n you! ” 

And the brute raised his foot, and sent 
the childish form spinning across the ground 
to the opposite side of the tent, where her 
head struck against one of the tent-poles. 

With a wild cry of rage and dismay, Fred 
sprang forward, bat before he could reach 
the prostrate child, Redwine gave him a 
blow which cast him to the ground. 

“ Fasten the fetters around his ankles. I 
ll attend to this young prayer,” commanded 
Redwine. 

And when Fred regained his senses, and 
tried to rise, he found both ankles clasped 
with a broad band of iron; and the Indian 
was just handing the re which locked his 
fetters to Redwine, which the latter slipped 
into his vest pocket. 

“Take him now to his tent!” ordered 


Redwine. 


And the Indian assisted the boy to rise, 
and led him away, while Redwine lifted the 
unconscious girl roughly from the ground, 
and followed them. 

And so day after day went by, and the 
children passed the time in gloom and 
sadness. A huge stake had been driven in- 
to the ground near the centre of the tent, 
and Fred’s chain was wound around that, 
leaving him just length enough to lie upon 
his bed. 

Flossie had been left unbound ; for Red- 
wine said with a diabolical laugh, that the 
“little saint” thought too much of the 
“ young whelp ” to try to bolt and leave him. 

Every day the same powerful Indian 
came, and, unwinding the chain, wrapped it 


once or twice around his powerful arm, and 
led Fred out for a short walk. “ His con- 
stitutional,” as Redwine sneeringly re- 
marked. 

Poor little Flossie, how she grieved and 
sympathized with Fred! She arranged his 
meals with her own dainty hands, kept his 
bed nice and clean, brought him fresh water, 
combed his beautiful brown curls, with lov- 
ing care. For herself she seemed as if she 
cared nothing. She spread a buffalo robe 
in a far corner to serve as her ewn bed, but 
sleep seemed to have deserted her. She 
heard every clank of that horrid chain, and, 
like a mother bird pe over its young, 
would spring from her rude pallet, and has- 
tening to his side, would whisper softly, — 

“ Are you sick, Fred? Can I doanything 
for you?” 

And then the boy’s voice, so mournfully 
sad, would reply, — 

“No, dear Flossie, go back and try to 
sleep.” 

The trembling little figure would steal si- 
lently back, and, kneeling down, ask God to 
watch over them, and provide some means 
for their escape. 

One morning as young Redwine stood in 
the doorway, watching her “put things to 
tights,” he exclaimed, — 

“Eh, ! my duckling, I think I ‘ll have 
you look after my comfort also. Go to my 
tent and straighten up!” 

Without a word, but with quivering li 
and throbbing heart, the child turned at his 
command and left their tent. Arriving at 
the hut of the “ White Chief,” what confu- 
sion greeted her! For one hour the child 
toiled, trying to bring order out of the wild 
confusion. In arranging the various articles 
she gathered up a number of coats and 
vests, which were heaped upon somethin 
in one corner, This proved to be a keg o} 
something, and bending down, for closer in- 
spection, the strong odor of spirits assailed 
her nostrils; and then and there a thought 
like an inspiration came to the child. 

With trembling hands, she ran her fingers 


over the sides, and discovered a small open-. 


ing, — bung-hole as it is called; this was 
closed with a small, round piece of wood, 
raised about half an inch from the top. 
Shaking as with an ague, she tried to see 
she could remove the bung, and found, to 
her great joy, that it came out with ease. 

She then tried to move the keg, and found 
that it was nearly full; so that also proved 
satisfactory. 

With a glad smile she turned away, and 
resumed her labors. 

Scarcely had she done so, when Redwine 
appeared at the door, and casting his keen 
eye around, pronounced himself satisfied 
with her efforts in arranging his effects. 
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A LITTLE 4GLOGUE, 


BY MARY A. ALDEN. 


GLOGUE, commonly called Eclogue, 

as applied to pastoral writing, is prop- 
erly A-glogue. Eclogue signifying “the 
best of anything,” as commonly a pastoral 
might prove itself. This Aiglogue is of a 
little child, with eyes as blue as the skies, 
and hair as bright as the sunlight. 

The birds are singing. He hears them 
while he sits at the table eating bread-and- 
butter. Snowy white bread as light as a 
feather. Sweet, home-made bre Made 
by his own mother of flour the sweetest and 
finest. Flour yielded from the golden grain 
that nestled in its green foldings the 
bright summer-time. 

he butter on the bread that he was eat- 
ing was more golden than honey. It was 
fresh and sweet: he had helped to churn it, 
or had tried to help. He had watched his 
mother skimming the rich, sweet cream off 
the top of the milk in the row of shining 
pans. He had seen the cows when they 
were milked, and had. drunk new milk and 
patted the cows’ rough noses and filled their 
mouths with clover. 

Thinking of all this, with the last piece of 
bread-and-butter, he slipped from his chair, 
and wandered out into the open field, among 
the red and yellow and white blossoms, to 
fill his hands with them; to sit down among 
them and make chains of the dandelion 
stems; to sip the sweets from the clover, 
whilst the bees vied with him seeking their 
daily store. 


is straw hat was ragged, and the blue 
ribbon faded, yet it sat jauntily on his baby 
curls, shading him from the hot sun. Once 
the wind blew it away from him, and led 
him. a merry chase to regain it. Once he 
left it in the hay all night, — for he had fall- 
en asleep with his head on a hay-stack, — 
and his father had carried him into the 
house without once thinking of his hat. 
Perhaps the moonlight ieft some of its gold 
in it, for every day his curls seemed to grow 
shinier. 

A gaudy butterfly flew full in ‘his face. 
He sprang up and followed it from field to 
field, until, stopping to pick some meadow- 
pinks, he lost its track; and, tired and hot, 
sank down upon a mossy bank and watched 
the bubbles on the surface of a little brook, 
clapping his hards as a little hornpout 
showed itself in the clear water. He drop- 
ped all his blossoms into the water. 

Patrick found him there, and took him 
out on the pond to get water-lilies. O 


happy morning! Filling his mother’s 
with The whites beautiful his 
beat joyously as he related his adventures, 
Her kisses glowed on his cheek, as it sank 
upon her lap, and his eyes closed sleepily. 

At night, wide awake again, he must go 
with Patrick for the cows, — Brindle, White- 
nose, and Red-tail, — whistling, as he goes, a 
Saree song as well as his little lips can 

it. 

“What a nice time,” he thought, “the 
cows must have browsingallday. I wonder 
if they like grass and cowslips as well as I 
like bread-and-butter ?” 

On the way to the cow-pasture there was 
a pretty country-house, and, on the piazza, 
Bobby often saw a little maiden about his 
cwn age. She looked very pretty sitting on 
the pam Sometimes she wore white, and 
bright ribbons, and once he saw her with a 
flower-wreath on her head. Tonight, she 
stood at the end of the yard with a wreath 
and garland of ivy all about her, and flowers 
in her hand. 

She held them out to Bobby, smiling. 

sweetly. “The ew in m en- 
I might give them to the little boy that fol- 
lows the cows.” 

Bobby accepted them delightedly, and ad- 
mired her ivy wreath. 

She placed a part of her garland around 
his hat. Then they parted, promising to 
meet the next evening at the end of the 
yard if the little girl’s mother would permit. 

“And I will bring you some water-lilies,” 
said Bubby; “and wear my best jacket with 
pretty buttons on it, perhaps.” 

Upon reaching home, Bobby, for once, for- 
got milking-time, and sought his mamma, to 
show her his -flowers, and tell her, as he 
often had told her before, of the pretty little 
girl who had given them to him. 

Another little girl met him in the parlor. 
A little girl dressed in silk and flounces, with 
a beautiful lace bib, and a chain of gold 
beads about her neck. Her hair hung in 
beautiful curls to her waist; her eyes, soft 
and brown, looked at him smilingly. He 
almost gave her his flowers, which in a few 
moments they were admiring together, whilst 
he told her how they were given to him. 

His mother placed them in one of her 
vases, and Bobby brought some more from 
the garden, and with his mother’s help 
made a wreath for the little girl’s long curls ; 
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whilst her mamma, who was telling Bobby 
how tall he had grown, made a little bouquet 
for his button-hole. Before wearing it, how- 
ever, he changed his jacket and brushed his 
hair, and was just in readiness for supper, 
where he was supremely happy, seated be- 
side his little companion, dividing his atten- 
tion between her and the snowy bread, gold- 
en butter, honey and cake, and new, sweet 
milk, with which they were both abundantly 
provided. 

When the time came to say -by, Bob- 
by and the little girl kissed each other ; and, 
thinking of her, he sat on the front door-step 
watching the stars come out, the fragrant 


evening breeze whispering its dreamy mel- 


ody. In his dreams that night it sang to 
him of little girls in white, and bright rib- 
bons and ivy garlands ; of little girls in silk, 
with long alts, laughing eyes, gold beads 
and bibs, sailing with him on the pond, in a 
large, white-sailed boat, full of lilies that 
they had gathered. All about them, in the 
pond, lilies and lilies, and lilies golden and 
white, and, growing out of them, ivy and 
garden-blossoms. Out of their golden cen- 
tres dropping golden chains of beads, that 
twined among the flowers and all about the . 
boat, till the lilies changed to swans, and the 
swans sailed with the boat far down the 
pond, whilst he sang with the little girls a 
song that reached the star, 


MY SPARE 


POOR country-lad came one morning 

to the door of the head master of a cele- 
brated school, and asked to see him. The 
servant eyed his mean clothes, and, thinking 
he looked more like a beggar than anything 
else, told him to go around to the kitchen. 
The boy did as he was desired, and soon ap- 
peared at the back door. 
“I should like to see Mr. said 

e. 

“ You want a breakfast, most likely,” said 
the servant; “and | can give you that with- 
out troubling him.” 

“ Thank you,” said the boy. “I’ve no 
objection to a bit of bread, but I should like 
to see Mr. , if he can see me.” 

“Some old clothes, maybe you want?” 


remarked the servant, again eying the boy’s 


patched clothes, “I think he has none to 
Spare.” 

without at all the boy’s re- 
quest, she went about her work. 

“Can I see Mr. ?” again asked 
the boy, after eating his bread and butter. 

“Well, he’s in the library. If he must 
be interrupted, he must, but he does like to 
be alone sometimes,” said the girl, in a 
peevish tone. 

oO ning the library door, she said, — 

“Here’s somebody, sir, who is 
anxious to see you, and so | let him in. 

I do not know how the boy introduced 
himself, or how he opened his business, but 
I know that after talking a while the princi- 
pal put aside the paper he was studying, and 


took up a Latin book and began to examine 


MOMENTS. 


the new-comer. The examination lasted 
some time. Every question which the prin- 
cipal asked the boy answered as readily as 
could be. 

“Well!” exclaimed the principal, “ you 
certainly do well!” looking at the boy from 
head to foot over his spectacles. “Why, 
my boy, where did you pick up so much ?’ 

“In my spare moments,” answered the 


ere he was, poor, and hard-working, 
with but few for schooling, 
and yet almost fitted for college, by simply 
improving his spare moments. Truly, are 
not spare moments the gold-dust of time? 
How precious they should be! And yet, 
how apt we are to waste them? 

What account can you give of your spare 
moments? What can you show for them? 
Look and see. This boy could tell you how 
much, how very much can be laid up by 
wisely improving them. And there are 
many, many other boys, I am afraid, in the 
jail, in the house of correction, in the fore- 
castle of a whale-ship, in the gamblin 
house or the tavern, who, if you would as 
them when they began their sinful coyrses, 

“In my spare moments. In my § ‘ 
spare moments I began to smoke and drink. 
It was in my spare moments that I first be- 
gan to steal chestnuts from the old woman’s 
stand. It was in my spare moments that I 
got acquainted with wicked associates.” . 

Take care of your spare moments! 


| | 
| 
| 

| | 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to April Pussles. 
38. — Skipper. 39. — Framed, famed. 
40.— Hatred, hated. 41.— Haunch, hunch. 
42.— Matin, main.  43.— Galloon, gallon. 


> 


46. — Spear, spar. 
47-— Basil, bail. 
49. — Peter, peer. 
50. — Tiles, ties. 


c 
U 
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53-— Anthracite. — Baronial. 
§5- — Cordials. 56. — Dentistry. 
57-— Evaporate. 58. — Finish 


59. — Cherry-pepper. 


60.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in distant, but not in near; 
The second is in costly, but not in dear; 
The third is in liquor, but not .in beer; 
The fourth is in equal, but not in peer; 
The fifth is in cleanse, but not in clear; 
The sixth is in terror, but not in fear ; 
The seventh is in sport, but not in fun; 
The eighth is in made, but not in done; 
The ninth is in trot, but not in run; 
The tenth is in gained, but not in won; 
The eleventh is in shot, but not in gun; 
The twelfth is in one, but not in three; 
The thirteenth is in shrub, but not in tree; 

be seen 


A letter from Texas; a draught; relish; a fish; 
to sharpen; an animal; a letter from Texas. - 
RUTHVEN. 


62.— Double Acrostic. 
Enchantment; a town in Illinois; to fasten; a 
fool; a tree and its fruit; extreme; belonging to 
Switzerland. 
The primals signify rare, and the finals sub- 


63. — Syncopate perfectly close, and leave one 
errs religious belief. 

64.— A small line, and leave the navy. 

To be successful, and leave correct. 

— To show, and leave to carouse. 

67.— A fragment, and leave a fish. 

68.— A wheel in a pulley, and leave to de 
‘fraud. CyrIL DEANE. 


69. — Progressive Half Square. 
In Ruthven; an exclamation; a verb; the sec- 
ond person of have; with vigor; to move with 
speed; despatches. PERCY YUSSE. 


70.—A Square. 
Foundation; a color; to sweeten; enraged; a 
ible name. 4 NED HazEL. 


Anagrams. 

1.— Gimp in the superior. 
—A spider. ANSER. 
73-— Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of sixteen letters, is the 
name of a noted general. 

The 1, 4, 8,16, 5, 2, is a farm. 

The 7, 11, 12, 13, is a fan. 


The 9, 10, 1 14, 6, 4, isa ner. 
PHIL A. DELPHY. 


74.— Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
-h-f 


— Burns. 


MOLLIz 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before May 10, we will send 
“ Puzzledom in a Nutshell ;” and for the second- 
best list a pretty stereoscopic view. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the {oneery uzzles were received 
from English Boy, Violet White, G. E. M., Eula 
lie, and Jumping Jack. 

Prise- Winners. 
Jumping Jack, Farmington, Me., for the — 


list of correct answers; English Boy, for the 


Connected,—found in BALLov’s MoNnTHLY 
MAGAZINE. VETERAN. 


solution to No. 5, and for the best batch of origi- 
nal puzzles. RUTHVEN. 
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. EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue SeAmy Sipe. Anovel. By Walter Be- 
sant and James Rice, authors of “ The Golden 
Butterfly,” and so forth. Published by D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York. This pleasant nov- 
el forms No. 60 of the “ Library of Choice Nov- 


els,” and is sold for 50 cents. Some parts of this 
work are written with great power and even gen- 
ius, especially the scene between the uncle and 
the niece in the library. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Simon. — They are not relatives, or even ac- 
quainted with each other, as far as we know. 

EmMA L.— Have patience, and you will hear 
from us. We have much to attend to just now. 

PauL.— Thanks. You see we used it, and a 
pretty little poem it is. Your reputation is 
growing. 

Mrs. C. H.— The lady is now in ets 
and a letter will receive due attention, we have 
no doubt. 

Nono. — By calling at this office between the 
hours of 10 A. M. and 4 P.M., you will receive 
all the needed information on the subject. 

L.— The article on Leadville is more 
suited for a daily paper than a magazine, and for 
that reason we returned it to your address, with 
thanks. 

L. A. C.—You must have a little patience. 
Your time will come in its proper order. We 
have too much to do to devote our entire atten- 
tion to your wants. . 

C. L. C.— Yes: we pay for such stories and 
sketches as please us. The article you wrote 
suited us; but it was not what we needed for our 
a It was just what a daily paper would 

CartTain C.—A little too crude. Give her a 

lessons, and she will do better. There is no 
reason why she should be discouraged at her 
first failure. Try again, and keep on trying until 

rfect. 

rn S. K.— We can’t tell, until we have read 
the article, whether it will suit us. We will read 
it if that will afford you any satisfaction. Send 
stamp with the manuscript, in case we should 
not want the article. 

AGENT. — Your club of forty-five is the largest 
in your county, but not the largest in the State. 
You have our best and warmest thanks for the 
interest you have taken in BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. 
May all be as smart as you, is our most earnest 


ver. 

Brown's VALLEY, MINN.—You deserve a 
ten-cent chromo for getting the measure right for 
once; but we will not forward it until you prove 
that you deserve it in every respect. The pic- 
tures are good, and meet our approval in almost 
every respect. 

H. M. P.—Miss Le Clerc is a resident of 
Texas, and a very able young lady. She was 


born in Georgia, and went to Texas in 1872, we 
think. She now resides in Fort Worth, where 
you can address her, if you desire, on the subject 
you mentioned in your note. 

SUFFERER. — The Laikin Salve is all that it 
claims to be, and much more. If its real virtues 
were generally known, a million boxes would be 
sold each week. For cuts and bruises it is un- 
surpassed by anything ever invented. Address 
this office. twenty-five cents each box, 
postpaid. 

S. A. P.— The reason we do not publish any 
of Mr. Longfellow’s poems is because he has not 
written anything the past five years that we think 
worthy of BALLov’s or the efforts of middle age. 
Let him send a poem anonymously to any maga- 
zine in the country, and it would be rejected at 
once. His name is everything now. 

I. H. B., Texas. — The Novelettes were sent 
in four packages of twenty-five in each. Glad 
that you like them, and find the sale profitable. 
Send as many orders as bg can. We like just, 
such customers as you. e want ten thousand 
of them. Help the MAGAZINE, at the same time, 
all that you can. Texas should be a good field 
for BALLOu. 

DECLINED. —“ Will the Angels Hover e’er 
Me?” [We should say not, for they don’t hover 
much when people write bad . Goto New 
— in the summer-time, and see if they won't 

and bite in that delightful State for mosqui- 
tos and chills and fever.] “Touch my Warm 
Hand, O Darling Mine!” [We prefer not to. 
You might have warts,.and give them to us, es- 
pecially if your hand is moist and damp. Some 
authorities say that warts are catching; so we 
will run no risk at present, or until after we have 
seen your face.] “Good-night.” [Well, since 
you will have it so, a it is. May vou 
rest well after such a powerful effort!] “ Pete.” 
[Too much good luck for a boy taken from the 
poor-house. He deserved it, no doubt; but 
ple don’t get what they deserve in this world, as 
you well know. He should have had more trials 
and troubles.] “Hamlet.” [You need 
rience, and that is all, to make your stories inter- 
esting. They are a little crude at present; but 
don’t despair. Mark your manuscript as author’s 
manuscript, and it come all right at lower 
postage-rates.] 


| 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Jenny Linp of flour, two 
cupfuls milk, one cupful as tter size of an 
i uls of 


ezg, and if you use plain flour, two s 
AR salt; if pre flour, nei- 


Horsrorp’s AcitD PHOSPHATE is pre ac- 
cording to the directions of Professor E. N. Hors- 
ford, of Cambridge, Mass., the well-known author- 
ity on nutritious bread and the cereals. Useful 
in Dyspepsia, Nervous Diseases, Mental and 
Physical Exhaustion, etc. 


To BRIGHTEN A COPPER BOILER. — Use a 
coarse cloth ; have a pail of very hot water; soap 
the cloth a little, sprinkle on os of pulverized 
borax, and rub the boiler well; rinse off with hot 
water and dry with a soft cloth. The boiler can 
be brightened in this way as quickly as with acid. 


A Srmpe Sourp.— Take bones of any kind of 
cold meat: or fowls, bits of meat etc., boil until 
all the meat falls from the bones. Strain, and 
set away to cool. When wanted, add one or 
two grated beets, one large or two small chopped 
carrots, one-half cup of rice, one grated potato, 
pepper and salt to taste. The rice may be omit- 
and tomato added. 


Oyster Soup.— Put two quarts of oysters, 
liquor and all, in a pan, set them on the stove to 
heat, but don’t let them boil, or come very near 
to it; now drain all the liquor into your soup 
kettle, put in a pint of water and two quarts of 
new milk, half a pound of butter, a little whole all- 
spice and pepper; have the oysters all the time 
where they will keep warm, add to them pepper 
and salt to taste just as you are ready to serve 
the soup; break up some crackers fine and put 
into the soup before the oysters are put in. 

Salt should always be put in the last thing in 
any soup, stew, or fricassee when milk is used, as 
it is apt to curdle. Oysters should never be 
boiled, but only scalded, as it makes them tough 
and shrinks them up. If ta to be stewed, 
heat them hot, but don’t boil 3 always have 
the soup or gravy hot. 


A CHAPTER ON SALADS.— There is hardly 
anything which makes a dinner more dainty and 
appetizing on a cold day than a salad which ap- 
pears as a course by itself among the substantial, 
somewhat greasy winter dishes, and recalls the 
toothsome greenery of summer. 

Lettuce comes first, of course,—not lettuce 
served with a ready-made sauce of mustard and 

inegar and oil and salt, but lettuce dressed by 
the hostess on the table or by the waiter at the 
sideboard, with simple oil, salt, vinegar, and pep- 


per. Having in your salad-bowl enough deli 
selected leaves lettuce for four 
into a salad-spoon a pinch of salt and a dash of 
pepper i fill the spoon to running over with the 

t fresh olive oil,—poor oil ruins the salad. 
Mixing the three ingredients in the spoon with 
the d-fork, pour it about the salad. Then fill 
up the spoon again with the oil, adding a few 
drops of lemon to it, or a half-teaspoonful of 
strong vinegar. Be c with the vinegar and 
generous with the oil. Then pour these over 
the salad, and with the spoon and fork toss light- 
ly until the dressing is thoroughly mixed with the 
leaves. It may seem absurd to many housekeep- 
ers that these particular directions should be giv- 
en, but it must be said that not one woman ina 
hundred in this country knows the simple secret 
= French ing or cares to make it avail- 
able. 

By adding a little cold pickled salmon to the 
lettuce, or some sardines carefully boned and 
broken into bits, you have a delicious fish salad 
for luncheon; it is too rich for a dinner which 
has other courses. 

For excellent potato salad—which is one of 
all salads—boil some good Irish potatoes, and 
set them on ice to get cold. Boil also a piece ef 
celery root,—not celery stalk,—and leave that 
to get cold. Cut the potatoes and celery root up 
to small, rather thin slices, add a few shreds of 
fresh white onion or not, as you prefer, and pre 
pare with French dressing as above. 

Celery salad is nicer chopped than broken, and 
should be dressed with Mayonnaise sauce. The 
Mayonnaise may also be used to dress the other 
salads. This is Mrs. Henderson’s recipe: “ Put 
the uncooked yelk of an egg into a cold bowl: 
beat it with a silver fork ; then add two saltspoon- 
fuls of salt and one saltspoonful of mustard pow- 
der; work them well a minute before adding the 
oil; then mix in a little good oil, which must be 
prone in very slowly (a few drops at a time) at 

rst, alternated occasionally with a few drops of 
vinegar. In proportion as the oil is used the 
sauce should gain consistency. When it begins 
to have the appearance of jelly, alternate a few 
drops of lemon juice with the oil. When the 
has a gill ry finish the sauce 
adding a very little pinch of cayenne pepper an 
one and a half teaspoonfuls of good vinegar. 
By beating the egg a minute before adding the 
oil there is little danger of the sauce curdling; 
yet, if, by adding too much oil at first, it sho 
‘possibly curdle, immediately interrupt the opera- 
tion. the yelk of one or two eggs on anoth- 
er plate; beat them well, and add the curdled 
Mayonnaise by degrees, and finish by addi 
more oil, lemon juice, salt, and cayenne, ac 

ing to taste. If lemons are not at hand, 


use vinegar instead. Leave out the cayenne 
you prefer.” 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Tue Fan. — The fundamental idea of the fan 
is said to have been hit upon a great many centu- 
ries ago at a certain Feast of Lanterns in China, 
where the beautiful Kan-si, daughter of an emi- 
nent mandarin, found herself so warm, that, con- 
trary to all etiquette, she was obliged to take off 
her mask, with which— ly to hide her blush- 
es, partly to cool her heated face-—she com- 
menced upon herself the process which we now 
call “fanning.” The action was seen and ad- 
mired by Kan-si’s young companion; and at once, 
says oS “ten. thousand hands agitated 
ten tho’ masks.” 


THE PRESENT MOMENT.— There is but one 
moment fully in our hands, and that is the pres- 
ent. If we lose it, it is gone forever, and with it 
has flown the opportunity it brought. The next 
has its own mission, and cannot bear the burdens 
of the past. We must move quickly if we would 
keep ourselves fresh and bright for the labors of 
love that lie before us. They come in series, 
each link of which presents itself once and no 
more. If we do not seize it, it vanishes; another 
a | rise in its place, but the one we have drop- 
ped we can never restore. Life demands in all 
its phases prompt, decisive action, and in no re- 
spect more than in fulfilling good intentions. To 


loiter in this is to fritter them away; to postpone 
them, is to banish them. : 


PHENOMENA OF RAIN. — One of the most cu- 
rious things about rain is the inequality of its dis- 
tribution. The reader is of course aware, that 
rain may be measured in inches in almost any 
vessel set out to catchit. If a pail, for example, 
be put out in an open space on the ground, it 
will catch as much rain as would otherwise have 
sunk into the ground on the space occupied by 
the pail. If we visit the pail after every shower, 
we may by means of a two-foot rule tell what 
depth of rain has fallen. This is the principle of 
the rain gauge. In practice better means are of 
course adopted, so as to prevent evaporation and 
to measure the depth. Now it is of great conse- 
quence where we place our rain gauge. It might 
be supposed of no importance whether it were on 
the top of the house or in the garden close by. 
And yet, strange to say, a gauge in the garden at 
Westminster Abbey caught twenty-three inches 
of rain in the course of the year, while one on 
the roof of a house caught only eighteen inches, 
and one on top of the Abbey only twelve inches. 
The fact is, rain forms a very low elevation, — 
much lower than is generally supposed ; or, if not 
actually formed at a very low elevation, it in- 
creases the size of the drops which come from 
higher levels. Thus, while Mr. Glaisher was de- 
scending in a balloon, he passed through a dry 
and then through a wet fog, where the drops of 


rain were exceedingly fine, covering the note- 
book like pins’ points. These increased in size 
on approaching the earth and more rapidly when 
very near the earth. 


Mosquitos.—A Florida visitor 
writes as follows of one of the pests of Florida 
life. The mosquitos are so bad in Florida that 
even the stoical Indian cannot stand them. Civ- 
ilization interposes a mosquito or muslin sand-fly 
bar to stay their attacks, but then the untutored 
Indians have not reached such heights of materi- 
al progress as to be provided with such applian- 
ces. Their resort is smoke from smouldering 
wood, which is called a “smudge.” Sitting 
around this “ smudge ” in the daytime they man- 
age to keep away the pests, almost asphyxiated 
at the same time themselves. For the night they 
erect a scaffold supported on four posts a few 
feet from the ground. On this they spread their 
blankets, and build an immense “smudge ” be- 
neath. The black volumes of smoke roll up and 
envelop them in plutonic shades, in which no 
mosquito can live. Outside of the smoke the 
hum of the innumerable millions sound like a 
mighty wind sweeping through a field of tall 
wheat or rye. The poor dogs run howling about, 
or rush at last to the water and lie down up to 
their nose. 

Oftentimes the mosquitos fall into the fire in 
such numbers as to extinguish it. I have seen 
the so-called blind mosquitos washed up on the 
shore in layers five inches deep. They rise up 
before you like a wall in the marshes. Let a 
hunter be but lest or disabled without a mosqui- 
to bar, and no way of making a fire, in the 
marshes or the woods dnring a night, and his 
fate would be sealed. If not dead, he would be 
a raving maniac by morning. They are worst 
during the full of the moon and during rainy 
weather. There are half a dozen kinds of the in- 
sect in Florida; one variety that I have seen, the 
“ gallinipper,” measures three-fourths of an inch. 
On my expeditions when locating railroad lines, 
upon moving our camp to a new location, we al- 
ways burn over al] the surrounding country for® 
several miles. In this way we manage to destroy 
most of them, and new-comers find no congenial 
cover. 

I wonder if mosquito netting was discovered 
at the time the old Spaniards occupied this coun- 
try?’ The settlers sit at table with a brazier of 
smoking brands at either end and one under the 
table, and thus partake of their meals. Old rags 
or leafher is substituted for wood while the sup 
ply lasts, the smoke being more pungent. Out 
in the hencoop the poor fowls are stamping all 
night in the vain endeavor to keep the mocquitos 
from their legs and feet. When J take an ob- 
servation through the transit, they settle on m 
face and hands in clouds, and my note-book PA 
spattered throughout with blood. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE, 


YARN OF THE NANCY BELL, 


rom to span 

That I found alone on a piece of stone 
An elderly naval man. 


His hair was weedy, his beard was long, 
And weedy and long was he; 

And I heard this wight on the shore recite, 
In a singular minor key, : 


sa I am a cook and a captain bold, 
ine, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 
Then he shook his fist, and tore his hair, 
Till I really felt afraid, 
For I in’t help thinking the man had been 


O eld man! it's little T know 
the ways of the men of the sea 
Bat hand if cnderstand 
How you can possibly be 
“* At onte a cook and a captain bold, 
And mate of the Nancy brig 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 
be Mitch to his 
ic 


Is a trick all seamen I’arn, 


And, having got rid of a thumping quid, 
yarn: — 


He spun this painful 


“°T was in the ship Nancy Bell 
That we sailed for the Indian Sea; 

And there on a reef we came to grief, 
Which has often occurred to me. 


“ And well-nigh all o’ the crew was drowned: 
There was seventy-seven o’ . 

And only ten of the Mancy’s men 
Said ‘ Here!’ to the mi 


“There was me, the cook, and the captain bold, 
mate of the brig, 

And the bo’sun tight,  midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


“A month we were without wittles or drink, 
Till a-hungry we did feel ; 

Lo we drawed a lot, and acgordin’ shot 
The captain for our meal. 


“The next lot fell to the Vancy’s mate, 
our appetite with the midshipmite 
We seven survivors stayed. 


“ And then we murdered the bo’sun tight, 
And he much 

Then we wittled free, did the cook and me, 
Off the crew of the captain’s gig. 


“Then only the cook and me was left; 

fn the Jelicate Which 
us two goes to t ie?” arose, 
And we argued it out as sich, 


* For I loved that cook as a brother, I did, 
And the cook he worshiped me; _ 

But we ‘d both be blowed if we 'd either be stowed 
In the other chap’s hold, you see. 


“*T 'm eat if you dines off me,’ says Tom; 
* Yes, that,’ says I, ‘ you "ll be;’ 

* I'm boiled if I die, dear Tom,’ quoth I; 
And ‘ Exactly so,’ quoth he. 


“* Dear Jim,’ he, ‘to murder me 
oT were a foolth thing to do; 

For don’t you see that you can’t cook me, 
While I can — and will — cook you?’ 
“ So he boiled the water, and took some salt 
(Whack ever forget), and tome chopped chalet, 

never fo some 
And sage and too, 


“* Come here,’ says he, with a pride, 
Which his smiling features tell: 

'T will soothing be if I let you see 
How nice you "Il smell.’ 

“ And he stirred it round and round and round, 
And snuffed at the foaming froth, 

When I ups with his heels, and smothers his squeals 

ing broth. 


In the scum of the boil: 


“ And I eat that cook in a week or less; 
And, as I eating be 

The last of his chops, I almost drops, 

~ For a vessel in sight I see. 


“ And I never larks, nor I never smiles, 
Nor I never larks nor play; 
But I sit and croak, and a single joke 
have, which is to say, 


“Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And mate of the Vancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.’ 


A friend of ours who seems to have nothing to 
do but travel, tells us that he was on his way up, 
a short time since, from the “ Black Hills coun- 
try,” and as the train started from a station a stal- 
wart Missourian came into the car with a swing- 
ing gait, and took aseat beside him, and began 
to talk. 

“The hills are rotten with gold,” he pe by 
way of introduction. “I reckon you think di 
ent. 

“ Not at all, sir,” I replied shortly. 

“ Have you been there?” 

“Ves.” 

“Then you know about it.” 
art buried his face in his hands, and sighed 

eavily. 

“ What troubles you?” I asked. 

“Troubles me,” he repeated, starting up, and 
looking at me sharply with his large, gray eyes; 
“it’s not trouble at all, sir, but disgrace; pard, 
don’t you forget it, disgrace !” 

He sighed again, and pulled his long, yellow 
whiskers with a nervous hand. 

“ Well, sir,” I said, with more curiosity than is 


usual with me, is bad enough, but 


when coupled with defeat ” — 

“Cheese it, pard,” interrupted the stranger, 
“you strike heavy, and, somehow, I tumble to 
you at once. ‘Disgrace coupled with defeat ;’ 
that’s good. I like it. I’ve been thar myself. 
It’s Ps That ’s why I left the hills.” 

“No 

“It is, fer a fact. I left all of a suddint. I 
skipped out.” 

“ And yet the hills are full of gold?” 
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“Sartin. But I could n’t stand the racket, so 
I left. You live hereabouts I s’pose ?” 

“No, I’m atraveler. I ’ve lived in the Black 
Hills, though, a short time.” 

“ In Deadwood?” 

“ Deadwood.” 

“Then you know Stumpy Jacobs, I reckon ? 
He ’s boss of the Dew-Drop. 

“Oh, yes; I know Stumpy; a fancy beer-jerker 
is he.” 


“True. Wal, see, Stumpy an’ I war 


chums, mighty but it ’s all over 
now.” 


“Impossible! ” I cried. 

“Yas,” said the stranger, “we could n’t agree 
on the gal question.” 

“Hum, any girl that I know?” 

“Maybe. She did the dance biz at the Varie- 

Theatre. They called her sprightly Nell. 
went for me, and I tumbled, and then” — 

“Stumpy” — 

“ Went for her.” 

“ And she ”— 

“Tumbled. In course that settled it ’tween 
Stumpy an’ I. So I told him we’d separate for 
a while, an’ p’rhaps take a little rifle practice to 
see which could get in his work. Thar was n’t 
mach preparation necessary; we jist took down 
our shooters, mounted our hosses, an’ struck for 
the bush. Then he hunted for me, an’ I hunted 
for him. But we were both tolerably shy; jist 
kept circling ’round shootin’ at one another ’ith- 
= doin’ any harm. But the third day I fetched 

im.” 

“What! Stumpy?” 

“T should remark. Listen.” 

“It was about noon; I had been sneakin’ 
around for an hour or so, an’ no Stumpy. Then 
suddenly I came on ter him; he was sitting on 
. his hoss, not more ’n fifty ‘yards away, sittin’ 

straight and kind o’ thinkin’ like, for he did n’t 

see me. ‘ Stumpy, Stumpy,’ I yelled, not wishin’ 
to shoot him ’ithout his knowing of it. He turn- 
ed his head, I thought, an’ then I blazed away. 
Did I hit him? Don’t you forget it, I did. He 
kind o’ threw up his hands, an’ went off his hoss 
all of a heap. ‘The longest pole knocks the 
persimmons,’ I said, and’ rode slowly down to 
whar the boys war at work; then after a while, I 
went back to town.” 
kept clear of the Dew-drop for a while,” 
said. 
“Not much, _~— I rode straight up to 
the door, got off my hoss, went in, and called for 
- whiskey straight ; and will you believe me? thar 
jist as nateral as ever, in his red shirt, behind 
the bar was Stumpy Jacobs! And what is more, 
Sprightly Nell was ’ith him, and they both larfed 
when they seed me. ‘I thought I killed you,’ I 
said, lookin’ at the little cuss with bulging eyés. 
“*But it was n’t me,’ said Stumpy, grinning ; 
‘it was a stuffed man on horseback. I got tired 
of foolin’ wid ye, and so manufactered a man to 
take my place. I tied a string around his neck, 
and Nell and I hid in thé bushes to watch pro- 
So, when you shot him, I pulled the 
string, an’ off he tumbled, kind o’ life-like, an’ 
you rode away like a conqueror. It’s all up 
ith you now in this hamlet. Better go shoot 
yerself to onct.’ 


“They both in, and S 
laughed again, prightly 


“* It’s all writ up in rhyme now, ‘an’ I ’m larn- 
in’ it to sing on the stage tonight. It’s a rough 
joke on ye, ole man, an’ I think you’d best seek 
other pastures.’ 

“ I was disgraced and beaten. So I jist shook 
hands ’ith Stumpy, kissed Sprightly Nell in the 
ear, mounted my hoss, an’ rode away.” 

The engine whistled, and the disconsolate 
stranger rose to his feet. 

“T get off here,” he said, “but I "ll be in Oma- 
ha in a day or two, an’ I ’d like to meet you thar. 
An’ say, if you come across an able-bodied man 
who wears number twelve boots, engage him for 
me, for he'll have more fun an’ bigger wages 
kickin’ me around the world than in any r 
employment.” 


The Navy “salt-horse ” lieutenant’s golden 
rule for a commanding officer is, “ Never own 
yourself in the wrong;” for the better carrying 
out of which maxim he has by long practice ac- 
quired an amount of “ ” and “brass,” 
perfectly astounding. 

An anecdete is related by a contemporary of a 
— “ salt-horse” man which well illustrates 
this. 

Coming on deck one Saturday, after the usual 
extra cleaning of that day, his eagle eye detected, 
as he thought, a neglect of duty on the part of 
the senior quartermaster. Sending for that offi- 
cial, he demanded, 

“Why is n’t the deck-cloth down round the 
standard compass? ” 

“ There is none, sir,” said the man. 

“You ’re a liar!” was the reply. “Send for 
the second quartermaster.” 

Up came quartermaster number two. 

“Where is the deck-cloth for the standard 
com 

“There is none, sir,” said the unconscious 


man. 

“You ’re a liar!” said his commander, with 
the same accent of calm conviction. “ Send for 
the third quartermaster.” 

Up came quartermaster number three, to 
whom was put the same question with the same 
result. 

“You ’re all liars,” said “salt hero,” “ and to 
prove that you are, I'll send for the sailmaker 
who made the deck-cloth.” 

The three delinquents fell in on the quarter- 
deck, and awaited, in trembling nse, the ar- 
rival of the sailmakem who was to decide their 
fate. 

On that worthy being hastily fetched by an 
awe-struck messenger, his commander solemnly 
addressed him in a tone which said plainly, “ De- y 
ny it if you dare.” 

“Where is the deck-cloth you made for the 
standard compass ?” 

“I never made one, sir,” said the man, tremb- 
ling ; “I made them for all the hatchways and 
other compasses, but there was no more old 
canvas.” 

“ Why,” cried “ salt-horse,” not at all discon- 
certed, “ you ’re the biggest liar of the lot! Now 
go and make another, and, if you tell me after 
that you have n't got one, I ’ll disrate the whole 
of you!” 


Just after dinner last week a boy hidden away 
under an old hat was walking down Brush Street, 
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when all of a sudden he halted, looked through 
the pickets of a fence, and called out, — 

“Say, you! Are you Tim?” 

A boy in the yard about his own size let 


the axe handle, walked forward and 
“ Of course it ’s me.” 
“ And you *ve been splittin’ wood ?” 
“Yes. 
“ Actually splittin’ wood? ” 


oe That takes my breath 
im, is some o’ your folkses 


“Ves.” 

“Waal, by 
away! Why, 
dead?” 

“ ” 

“ Ha’n’t nuthin’ ’t all happened ? ” 

Tim looked up and down the street, back at 
the house, and then softly said, — 

“The ay sort o’ layin’ for the old man.” 

“How? Coin’ to pizen him?” 

“Yer see, if he’s all right we ll have 
stuffed with chicken on Fast Day, and I ’l] have 
a chance to eat mince pie till I bust. If he is n’t 
all right, we "ll have puddin’ stuffed with milk, 
and I te a big show for a lickin’ ’fore bed- 

? 


time. 
“I think I observe,” replied the boy outside 


the gate. 

« Ma, she ’s callin’ him darlin’ and runnin’ to 
the door to meet him; Sarah, she ’s combin’ his 
hair and praisin’ his eyebrows; and it ’s sort o’ 
understood that I loaf around this woodpile till 
after them stuffed oysters can’t be gone back on. 
Do you tumble?” 

“The racket is plain,” whispered the outside 
boy, “and as you and me is pals, Tim, and I 
know we love each other, ’t a’n’t fur me to spile 
yer chance, and I'll walk this old hat around 
the corner. If yer dad should see us ’sociatin’ 
together he might smell the turkey, and kick. 
Good-by, Tim! 


A DISCONTENTED BaBy’s DIARY. — I January 
—Just born, Here’s a lark! not 
seem very pleased, though. d 

1 February Every night pa walks up and 
down the bedroom with me when I squeal. I 
alwa' ueal. I must do something. 

I Mare — Nurseisa spiteful thing ; she sticks 
pins into a fellow on purpose. 

1 April— After all, one may even weary of a 


bottle. 

1 May—I wish I could cut a tooth. I'd bite 
nurse. 

1 June — What a nuisance it is to have relations 
who keep on. saying, “ Kechetty, ketchetty,” and 
dig in your ribs with their forefingers. hen I 


*ll do it to them, and see how they ‘II 


got the measles. I get nothi It's dull. 

1 August — One of the from next door 
came in to see us today,and I heard ma say, 
“He has n’t got the measles now?” “No,” 
said the baby’s ma. There’s a greedy sneak for 
you. Left ‘em at home. 

1 September — Nurse drinks thing out of 
bottle. I’ve caught her at it, ‘It isn’t 
* the same that is in my 
bit bigger I ’d change *em. 

1 October — Blessed if this a’n’t a nice go, nei- 
ther. - Somebody calledi today to see ma and pa, 
and they said it was uncle, and gave me to him 


to kiss. He didn’t kiss me, though, with what 
eee might call a good will. Then they asked 

im again, and then they gave me to him to 
nurse, and he pinched me. 

1 November —This is worse thanever. Why, 
here ’s another baby now, and they say he be- 
longs to our house, arid they ’re not goin’ to send 
him away. Don’t even know how to feed him- 
self out of the bottle. Well, of all — never mind. 

I December— Got to sleep in the same crib 
with him now. Wait till he goés to sleep; Ill 
ive him such a oner! Here ’s a beast of a 
by! He won’t go to sleep, and not a soul in 
the same crib can get a blessed wink. 


Colonel Solon entered our office recently in 
an irascible state of mind. When in this condi- 
tion, as frequently happens, he is a most unrea- 
sonable man, and in an argument will contradict 
the dictionary and call the multiplication table 
an error, rather than admit himself beaten. This 
is the way he felt yesterday as he seated himself 
in a chair and savagely stabbed at a wandering 
cockroach with his stick. 

“ Pleasant weather,” we suggested. 

“No, sir,” said the colonel. “It ’s the ugliest 
kind of weather.” 

“No it is n’t,” snapped t again. “I 
*ve seen a great deal worse.” 

“Undoubtedly. But did you ever see such 
bag er as we had in the month of Febru- 

ast 

“Warm? Do you call that warm?” 

“ Yes, for February.” 

“Humph! nothing of the kind. Fifty years 
ago I ’ve seen it a great deal warmer. The 
month of gg Los as warm and pleasant, 
there wasn't a cloud in the sky for a wholer 
month. The trees leaved out, grass started in. 
the meadows, and actually the weather was so 
spring-like the rst of May came on the tenth of . 

ebruary, farmers hoed their corn before they - 
planted it, and ” — 

“O colonel, we $s not!” 

“What? don’t I know?” shouted the colonel, 
hitting the table a wrathful lick with his stick. 
“You young fellows think we old uns don’t 
know anything. I was thar, young gan, I was. 
We had thirty-five days of sunshine right in Feb- 


colonel, February has only twenty 
eight 
e May it bas n’t now; maybe it has n’t. 
Naybe these months in the new-fangled almana- 
nacs don’t have but ten days. Idon’tknow. But 
I know they had more then. Why, man alive, I 
"ve seen forty Tascen and fifty days — right 
in the month of February. Don’t talk to a man 
old enough to be your grandfather about how 
many days February has;” and the colonel | 
walked out thumping every stair with his cane as 
if he bore it a al gru 

Mr. Jones has three girls, and if his reports 
are true the said girls cause him no little annoy- 


e, either. If I werea | ance. 


“ Why, I thought they were very nice girls,” 
sympathizing friend. bet 
“Sot are, nice enoug they re 


replied, — 

| 

i 

| | 

| 

| 

| | 

grow up 
Fike it. 
1 July—There are three babies next door 
| Steractive, Sal isconsoilate patr 


< 
f 
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“Them three daughters of mine were enough in 


all conscience, but now my niece is up here from 
Boston, and it seems as if-the old scratch had got 
into em. I don’t object to young folks having a 
ge time and girls having a beaux and all that, 

tt when it comes to havin’ sparkin’ going on all 
over the place, damme! it’s too bad.” said Mr. 
Jones, unconsciously quoting from “ Pinafore.” 

Last night Sue had a feller courtin’ her at the 
front gate, and Julia had a feller courtin’ her in 
the parlor, and when I got ready to go to bed 
bless me if Andromache (that’s my niece from 
Boston) did n’t have young Start spooning her 
on the front steps. She says that’s Newport 
style. Cuss sich nonsense! I could n’t get up 
stairs without climbing over them, so I thought 
I'd go out to the barn and we | on the hay, but 
darn my picter if I did n’t fall over Milly and 
some young snoozer nuther settin’ in the barn 
door. This thing’s got to stop before cold weath- 
er, for I can’t afford wood and karrosene for any 
— nonsense when it ’s cold for out-door spark- 


A aneiay farmer had some wheat 
stolen a few nights since, and he was so sure he 
knew who the thief was, that he came into De- 
troit and secured a warrant for a certain young 
man living near him. When the case came up 
for trial in Justice Alley, the defendant said he 
could prove an alibi. In order to do this he had 
brought in “ his girl,” a buxom lass of twenty-two. 
She took the stand and swore that he sat up with 
her from seven o’clock in the evening until 
broad daylight next 

“People can very easily be mistaken,” observ- 
ed the plaintiff’s lawyer. \ 

“I don’t care, —I know he was there,” she 


_ feplied. 


“ What did you talk about?” 

“Tove,” she promptly answered. 

“ What time did the old folks go to bed ?” 

“TI gave ’em the wink about ten.” 

“Sure he was there at midnight, are you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Why are you sure?” 

She blushed, looked over to her lover and 
pegned, and getting a nod to go ahead, she 
Sal — 


“Well, sir, just as the clock struck twelve, the 
old man jumped out of bed, up-stairs, and hol- 
lered down, ‘ Sarah, yer mar wants some o’ that 
catnip tea!’ and we got such a start, that we 
broke the back off the rocking-chair and went 
over backwards kerplunk !” 

“Then the jury must understand that you were 
seated on Samuel’s knee ? ” 

“T object,” put in Samuel’s ery 

And his Honor remembered the days of his 
youth, and sustained the objection. - 


In San Francisco the stuck-up exclusiveness 
of these Englishmen is positively refreshing. 
The other morning, while Lord Loftus was tron 
fasting, a solemn-looking a across the table 
suspended operations on his section of broiled 
rubber, and ejaculated, — 

“Lord!” 


The lish stran; supposed the sad man 
latter inquiringly, — 

“Lord?” 


bP as you addressing me, sir?” inquired the 
0 

_ “Iam, lord. I want to make a little business 
a age to you. I ’ve started about the red- 
ottest little watering place in the whole State u 
in Sonoma County. Everything way up— po § 
phur springs, bowling alley, pianna in the parlor 
_ “EY All I want is to advertise it a lit- 
tle. Now I notice vou lord fellers are first-rate 
cards for hotels. S’posin’ you come up and 
spend a few days at my lay-out. You can stay 
a square month if you like, and it sha’ n’t cost 
you a cent, — ’ceptin’ for drinks, if you are much 
on the imbibe. What yer say?” 

“ Well, by Jove!” said his lordship, putting 
up his eye-glass. 

“I know it ’s a square-toed, liberal offer, but I 
*m giving you the straight tip. All you ’ll have 
to do will be help carve, and mebbe sing a little 
with the ladies, and play billiards with the boys. 


a ’s a hop, we ’ll make you floor-manager 


But the purse-proud autocrat had ordered the 
rest of his meal to be sent to his room, and walk- 
ed frigidly out. These airy Englishmen never 
had any snap about a speculation. 


There had been great tribulation in a tenement 
» house, on Brattle row, in West Fortieth Street, 
and Mrs. Kane had got a black eye and lost a 
couple of handfuls of hair through Mrs. Nolan’s 
tender manipulation. At length the law was in- 
voked, and to the Jefferson Market Police Court 
the belligerents went to demand that justice be 
meted out. There had been only a couple of 
witnesses examined when a little woman with a 
snap in her eyes elbowed her way up to the stand, 
put her arms akimbo, and with a defiant shake of 
the head faced the defendant, who was a perfect 
Amazon. 

“ What’s your name?” his Honor asked. 

“ Bridget McShane, may it plaze yer ’Anner, 
and I’m not afraid to say it.” This with another 
defiant tip of the bonnet. 

“You want to testify?” 

“T do, sir.” 

take part in this trouble ?” 

“T did n’t, sir.” 

“ Did you see it begin?” 

“T did n’t, sir.” ‘ 

“ Were you there while it was in progress ?” 


“Well, what in the name of common sense 
brought you here if o- know nothing about it?” 

“’Twas that big huzzy there, sir,” designatigg 
the defendant. “She sed there wasn’t a woman 
in the house dare ar agen her. So I kem to 
show that Bridget McShane cares nothin’ for her 
nor all her breed.” 


Any further testimony from so valuable a wit 
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